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PART I. 
CHAPTER I, ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


HE boat, with the three young figures in it, glided past just as 

the Squire and his sister-in-law reached the river bank; and 

they stood to watch it, he waving his hat—she following the skiff with 

her eyes, in rather a stern and rigid silence. The Squire was stand- 

ing out in the June sunshine, his handsome head uncovered; while 

Miss Macnair stood in the shadow of the limes ; and it was plain that 

her forty years sat more heavily upon her than the Squire’s five-and- 

forty sat on him ; and that the moody shadow had, by long continu- 
ance, become habitual to her grave hard face. 

So they stood watching, as the boat passed smoothly and noise- 
lessly on its way. One young man lay idly in the stern, the other 
rested on his oar, while he tried to teach their companion the skilful 
management of hers. A turn in the river hid the two groups from 
each other ; then the Squire turned with an inexplicable sigh. Miss 
Macnair heard it distinctly, and remembered it for a long time. 

‘ Nora Carleton,’ she remarked as her brother-in-law joined her, 
‘has no steadiness of purpose, for I heard her yesterday telling the 
boys she should never row with them again.’ 

‘ She likes to enliven them with such threats as that,’ laughed 
the Squire ; ‘ by those means (and others) she keeps them in sub- 
jection.’ 

‘ Her nature is hopelessly unstable, and her manners childish. 
But,’ added Miss Macnair, with slow emphasis, ‘ she is still a child, 
so perhaps we may hope for amendment.’ 

‘She is nineteen, Caroline. How can you call her a child ?’ 
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There was a note of eagerness, even wistfulness, in Mr. Sutton’s 
voice, and his sister-in-law was quick to mark it. ‘Some girls,’ 
she said, with emphasis, ‘are so much younger and less thoughtful 
for their years than others are. My own dear sister at nineteen 
was a perfect woman in gravity and stability.’ 

‘ She was indeed,’ assented the Squire ; but he made no effort to 
enlarge upon the merits of the late Mrs. Sutton. 

The beautiful estate of High Sutton had not, so it was whispered, 
been made a home of unruffled bliss for its master during its late 
mistress’s reign; and though his twin sons had never heard one 
word of aught save respect uttered either to or of their mother, 
they were both vaguely conscious that it would take far more even than 
their aunt’s hard and suspicious temper to make High Sutton the un- 
homelike abode which it must have been in their mother’s lifetime. It 
was perhaps this very consciousness which made Mr. Sutton so gentle 
in dealing with his second son, who inherited his mother’s jealous 
gloomy temperament. So ever-conscious was he of the misery of it for 
the young man himself, that it was not in seeming only that he was 
kinder to the morose and silent lad than to the elder brother (elder 
only by twenty minutes), who possessed his father’s genial nature, and 
that thorough sincerity which precludes the possibility of suspicion. 

But it was not of the Squire’s ‘ twin lads’ Miss Macnair was 
thinking, as she and her brother-in-law strolled away from the river. 
It was of a theme far more conducive in her mind to uneasy specu- 
lation. Unfathomable as are the unuttered thoughts of one’s com- 
panion, Miss Macnair’s might have lain clear as daylight before the 
Squire, by the utterance of her first remark. 

‘Nora is reckless, and volatile, and flippant.’ 

‘Sum it up in a word, Caroline,’ put in Wynter Sutton plea- 
santly. ‘ Say Nora is Irish.’ 

‘I wish she had stayed in Ireland.’ 

‘You do not mean what you say,’ was the quiet rejoinder to this 
unpremeditated flash. ‘Nora’s mother was the early and constant 
friend of my wife and yourself. What could you do less than ask 
her here, and be kind to her, now that she is motherless—like our 
own lads ?’ 

‘ Not much like our own lads,’ returned Miss Macnair, pleasantly 
appropriating the plural pronoun; ‘her father is—why he and Nora 
are like two senseless children at home at Baggalley, and the whole 
estate is going to ruin as fast as it can. It never was worth much 
either. Nora must feel the difference when she is here.’ 

‘I hope she does,’ said the Squire, while a pleasant light shone 
in his eyes. 

‘I mean, of course, in the boys’ vacation,’ continued Miss Mac- 
nair, looking straight on before her ; ‘ but for my own part I don’t 
like her manner of being so thoroughly at home, even with them.’ 
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‘Ido. While so young, at any rate, she need not be hemmed 
round with ceremonious stiffness. I’m sure the boys think of Nora 
as they would of a pet sister.’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ exclaimed Miss Macnair, with inexplicable 
rapidity. ‘ They are not brothers and sister, so why should they be- 
have as such ?’ 

‘Let the subject drop, Caroline,’ remarked Mr. Sutton, with a 
tone of pain in his quiet voice. ‘ Norais your guest here; and a mo- 
therless girl, who has not learnt so much perhaps as other girls have 
learnt—we seemed just then to have forgotten that. By the way, 
it is time they had landed and overtaken us.’ 

‘ They stay too long on the river, J think,’ observed Miss Mac- 
nair, turning stiffly to look behind her. ‘I am always nervous about 
the Fall.’ 

‘Nervous about a danger a mile away!’ was the laughing re- 
sponse. ‘ Why even Ernest and Drury do not row below the boat- 
house, unless it may be a few yards, to moor their boat in the shadow 
as they fish. You must own, Caroline, that they know how to use 
their oars, and are both prudent, as well as obedient, lads.’ 

‘But there is Nora.’ 

‘ Nora again,’ laughed the Squire. ‘ Her curiosity often enough 
leads her to the Fall on terra firma, I know; but not on the water, 
Caroline. I believe she would be terrified at going within sight of 
it in the boat, even if not forbidden.’ 

‘TI would not like to trust her if any whim seized her.’ 

At that moment a rushing sound reached them from behind, and 
presently, in the grass beside them, the three of whom they had 
been speaking darted past ina race. Nora Carleton first, hatless, but 
with roses twined in her dishevelled hair, her eyes radiant, and her 
cheeks pink. Then Ernest, gaining upon her, his slight well-knit 
figure bent a little, and a merry smile upon his face. Last, Drury, 
running steadily, with his brows drawn and his elbows planted 
firmly at his sides. 

‘ Well done, Nora,’ cried the Squire as they passed. ‘ Look to 
your laurels, Dru. They must leave off giving Nora a start,’ he 
added merrily as they passed out of hearing; ‘ she will beat them 
both.’ 

As of course she did, waving her hat in triumph, while she sat 
upon the low fence which stopped their race. 

‘You run splendidly, Nora,’ said Ernest, fanning himself with 
his straw-hat as he lay upon the grass beside her. ‘I must never 
boast again of my celebrity at Oxford.’ 

‘Are you celebrated at Oxford too, Drury ?’ asked the girl, 
balancing herself deftly upon the rails. 

‘Not in that line,’ put in his brother. ‘Dru excels more in 
skilful than in muscular pursuits. He favours whist and billiards.’ 
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Nora, from her unsteady seat, chanced to be looking into Drury 
Sutton’s face, when his eyes met hers. 

‘ There are times,’ he said, in his heavy tones—and as he spoke 
he drew his handkerchief lightly across his face—‘ when men need 
sports which do not heat or weary them—how intense the heat is 
here !—but Ernest talks rubbish. No young fellow of twenty could 
stand the chance of being beaten by the practised players, whom of 
course one must meet everywhere—would meet, at least, if one went 
in for the thing at all.’ 

‘Then you lose the games as you lost this race?’ asked Nora, 
her eyes clear and bright again as that inexplicable shade left 
Drury’s face. 

‘Tam not a fool,’ the young man muttered sullenly as he crossed 
the fence. But in a moment his tone changed, and he turned and 
gave his hand to Nora with a smile. 

‘I’m coming,’ she cried, tying on her hat hastily, and prepar- 
ing to spring from the fence. ‘ Let’s go and gather cherries now. 
You two shall climb and gather, and I'll catch and eat. That’s a 
nice arrangement, isn’t it ?’ 

‘An excellent one,’ cried the Squire, joining them just as Nora 
alighted on the grass beside Drury, and Ernest followed at her sum- 
mons ; ‘a fair division of labour indeed.’ 

‘Did you see me wave my hat, Mr. Sutton?’ asked the girl, 
turning gladly at the sound of his voice, and linking her hand in his 
arm with a familiarity which greatly quickened the regular breathing 
of Miss Macnair. ‘ That was to show I had won the race.’ 

‘ You had far too good a start, little lady. Iwouldn’t have allowed 
it if I had been either of the lads.’ 

‘ But you aren’t either of the lads, I’m glad to say. Now sup- 
pose we have a race, you and I, Mr. Sutton; we'll run to the 
cherry-orchard, and start in a line, to further the ends of justice. 
Miss Macnair, will you start us please—awfully fairly ?’ 

‘ Awfully is not a word to employ as you employ it, Nora,’ be- 
gan Miss Macnair; ‘ you, particularly, in whom nothing and nobody 
inspires any awe at all.’ 

‘O, I always forget,’ cried Nora, tossing back her dishevelled 
hair. ‘Papa uses it too, so perhaps it’s a manner and custom of 
the Irish. We often laugh at each other, yet we never remember 
to cure ourselves.’ 

‘It should be cured,’ rejoined the elder lady impressively. 

‘ Allin good time,’ put in the Squire, when he saw the shy colour 
rise in the girl’s cheeks. ‘I’m ready, Nora. One, two, three! 
Away !’ 

Words would fail in describing the rigid displeasure of Miss 
Macnair’s visage as the two figures fled from her, followed by her 
nephews, laughing heartily ; and cheering, when the Squire, using his 
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reserved strength after his antagonist had exhausted hers, covered 
. the last few yards with marvellous rapidity, and turned with triumph 

to meet Nora, as she came up panting and flushed, but laughing 

too. 

‘Beaten, Nora! Unmistakably and ignominiously beaten.’ 

‘It is better to race with you,’ said the girl, speaking to the 
young men as demurely as her failing breath would allow ; ‘ you are 
far more easily conquered.’ 

‘Is it so?’ asked the Squire, laughing still, but gazing with a 
steady, almost questioning, gaze into the young face. ‘I’m very 
glad.’ 

‘ Now for the cherries,’ cried Nora, noticing neither words nor 
glance. ‘ Who is going up the tree? I’m ready to catch.’ 

‘ All right,’ cried Ernest, swinging himself to the lowest branches. 

But in spite of his agility, Drury’s heavier limbs obtained the 
surer support; and when Nora, holding her skirt spread for the fruit, 
looked up laughingly to say she was ready, they were Drury’s eyes 
which met hers through the leaves. Down pattered the cherries 
into her dress, hitting sometimes her shoulders or her hand, and at 

others clinging to her hair, or touching her merry upturned face ; 
while the Squire stood a little apart watching her. 

It was just as Miss Macnair came towards the tree, and her eyes, 
still with the jealous hardness in them, took in the whole scene, 
that there was a crash over Nora’s head, and a shower of leaves 
upon the girlish waiting figure. In one moment the Squire—his 
face white as death—had closed his arms about the slender form 
and drawn it away, while the heavy bough fell just where Nora had 
stood. Drury, saving himself with a spring, alighted, and in eager 
nervousness began to apologise to Nora for having heedlessly trusted 
his weight above her. 

‘I forgot,’ he said, his face flushing duskily, ‘that it was less 
safe for me than it would have been for Ernest.’ 

‘I was not frightened,’ said Nora, her wondering gaze upon the 
Squire’s face, though she was answering Drury with an effort at a 
smile. ‘ Indeed, indeed I was not frightened.’ 

And yet even Miss Macnair could see that something had now 
startled the girl beyond words. 

‘Never mind, Nora,’ cried Ernest, beginning to gather the fruit 
which had all fallen to the grass. ‘The cherries are not hurt. Sit 
down now and enjoy them after your panic.’ 

But though she took a few, as he handed them to her, she did 
not even raise them to her lips. 

‘I thought you were so fond of cherries?’ remarked Drury, 
watching her curiously. 

‘Yes, Iam,’ she said; but still they were left untasted, and still 
that look of surprise and bewilderment lingered in her eyes. 
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‘Won’t you have a few, aunt Caroline ?’ inquired Ernest, his 
slight figure intercepting her stony glance. 

‘ No,’ Miss Macnair answered curtly; and Ernest, like every other 
member of the little group, was aware of some new feeling having 
crept among them. 

‘ Wasted spoil!’ said the Squire, with a carelessness which it was 
evidently difficult to affect. ‘Come, boys, let us rescue it; we shall 
enjoy it after dinner.’ 

Perhaps the Squire was longer over the task than he need have 
been ; at any rate, when he rose, he and his sister were alone be- 
side the cherry-tree. 

‘ Ernest said he would fetch a basket,’ remarked Miss Macnair in 
a grim tone, as the Squire looked round uncomfortably; ‘ and Drury, 
I suppose, has gone to seek Nora. She,’ added the lady emphatically, 
‘has of course left.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented the Squire, with a nervousness which was new to 
him, ‘I suppose so.’ 

‘I have had a great shock, Wynter,’ continued his sister, ap- 
parently shrinking from the confidence which she volunteered. ‘I 
hope I may have been mistaken in the conclusion your conduct forced 
upon me. I should deeply regret your having ever given Nora Carle- 
ton reason to believe that—’ 

‘The conclusion which has shocked you is a just conclusion, I 
daresay, Caroline,’ returned Mr. Sutton, a smile breaking upon his 
handsome face. ‘ You see I don’t pretend to misunderstand you. 
I am going to ask Nora to be my wife.’ 

For a long minute Miss Macnair stood to regard her companion 
in speechless wonder, and then only four words passed her tightened 
lips. 

. You must be mad!’ 

The Squire’s smile faded. 

‘ Sometimes I think I am,’ he said, with gravity; ‘and some- 
times I know not what dreams of happiness possess me, in spite of 
my gray hairs.’ 

‘A fool’s paradise,’ was the muttered retort. 

‘ Possibly,’ said Wynter Sutton very sadly; ‘ if so, it will soon 
have faded.’ 

‘ Then you mean to tell Nora of this ridiculous infatuation? If 
it were one of your own boys speaking so, Wynter, I could believe 
it. There would be something a trifle more suitable in an attach- 
ment between Nora and one of them; and indeed I think there is 
such an attachment.’ 


If Miss Macnair had fancied that last blow would change the 


Squire’s plans, she speedily became aware of her mistake. 
‘If it be so,’ was the quiet rejoinder, ‘ my lads will find their 
father do his best to help them on to happiness.’ 
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Then he was gone, and his sister-in-law was left to wonder and 
to fret alone. 

‘ What absurdity!’ she muttered, as she impatiently started to 
leave the orchard. ‘A girl who might be his daughter, and who 
has, I daresay, looked upon herself often in the light of his daughter- 
in-law. It would be a little less intolerable even if she were an 
English girl: they are older for their years, and more sedate. Nora 
is in some matters a perfect baby, and I’m sick of Wynter’s reite- 
rated assertion that she is a true woman in spite of her random 
ways. Wait until he tries her—for there is no chance, however 
slight, of his being refused the opportunity of trying her as his wife. 
The idea of a girl who has been used to the irregular poverty of 
Baggalley refusing the Master of High Sutton! She is vain enough 
to know the influence she would possess; and—the idea is alto- 
gether hateful.’ A fact which would have been plainly evident to 
any one who could have seen the gesture of repugnance with which 
Miss Macnair dismissed the thought. 

As Mr. Sutton left the orchard he met his elder son, and an- 
swered cheerily his question as to where Nora could be. 

‘I don’t know, my lad; I should have fancied you could tell 
‘No; she sent us off—said she was tired of us both.’ And 
Ernest turned back towards the house, whistling softly as he strolled 
along the grass. 

‘ Tired of them both!’ whispered the Squire to himself. ‘ She 
was joking, of course.’ 

The cherry-orchard stood on the hill side, and at its foot the 
Squire came suddenly upon Nora, leaning on the rails which sepa- 
rated it from the river. Her thoughts were so far away that she 
did not even hear the approaching footsteps; and so, when Mr. 
Sutton paused beside her, she did not turn. He stood for a few 
moments in silence, not unwillingly, with the vague feeling that this 
time of uncertainty might be sweeter than the time to follow, when 
he should have learned the truth. 

But presently she turned her grave eyes from their distant gaze, 
and saw him. 

‘ Have Ernest and Drury gone in, Mr. Sutton ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, with a smile. ‘ Was it not natural, when 
you told them you were tired of them both ?’ 

Then she smiled too, and turned to leave the orchard. 

‘ And you are tired of their father, Nora?’ he asked, standing 
before her so that she must pause. 

‘No,’ she said, and turned and dropped her hands once more 
upon the rails, standing demurely patient, as if he had bidden her 
stay. 

‘Nora,’ said the Squire gravely, ‘I am come to tell you why 


me 
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my manner startled you when I thought you in danger half an hour 
ago.’ 

He saw her under-lip quiver a little and her eyes droop in 
their gaze, but he could not guess with what an effort the girl 
tried to understand this vague new consciousness which possessed 
her. 

‘I was not frightened,’ she said again, as she had said to Drury; 
‘I had no time to fancy there was danger.’ 

‘ Nor had I,’ said the Squire earnestly; ‘I had no fancy. It 
only came naturally to me to save you, Nora, because you are so 
precious to me; not only as my boys’ pet and the child of my old 
friend, but, most of all, as my own love.’ 

A moment’s pause, while the young face paled as he had never 
seen it pale before; then he turned to her, with his hands outstretched 
appealingly : 

‘Nora, I love you so dearly—in spite of the wide difference in 
our ages—that I am come to pray you to be my wife.’ 

Very quietly she laid her hands in his. 

‘Can it be ?’ she asked, in her soft bewildered tone. ‘Can you 
care for me in—in that way ?’ 

‘It was because I cared for you so very much in that way, 
love,’ he said, ‘ that I betrayed myself before them all, and to 
yourself just now. Tell me if you can ever care in that way for 
me ?’ 

‘I cannot believe it,’ she whispered, while he held her beside 
him. 

‘It is very easy to believe, my child,’ he answered, in his grave 
kind tones. ‘ Almost in the very first hour you spent in my house 
I learnt to love you, Nora. I saw the true, brave, tender heart, 
through all the merry daring habits. How could I help loving you, 
my pretty, bright, true-hearted child ?’ 

‘ Please hush,’ she said gently, and in her quaint new gravity. 
‘I am not what you think me. I must go back to my father, please, 
Mr. Sutton.’ 

‘Indeed you shall,’ he whispered, with a caress, which was as 
earnest as it was rare with him. ‘I shall take you myself, that I 
may win his consent to bring you back. After that, Nora, you shall 
make me take you to see him just as often as ever you like. Only 
just say that this shall be your home, and that you will teach 
yourself to love me in that way. For if you feel you could not, 
darling, it would be kinder now to tell me so. A disappointment 
now would not be what it must be after I have learned to believe in 
a future which seems almost too happy to be possible.’ 

‘But why,’ she asked, while no shadow from the coming years 
fell over her glad face, ‘why impossible to you, in whose power it 
lies to make so many people happy ?’ 
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‘You, Nora ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she whispered softly ; ‘I am always happy here, and— 
and now I know why.’ 

Miss Macnair had dressed, and was sitting in the drawing-room 
with a feeling of great injury upon her, when Mr. Sutton and Nora 
came in together. One glance told her everything, but nothing in 
her manner betrayed this, as she waited grimly for what her brother- 
in-law might say. 

‘Caroline, Nora has promised to be my wife.’ 

Quietly as he spoke, Miss Macnair could see what strong emo- 
tion stirred him, and she was forced to acknowledge to herself that, 
since the time when, little more than a boy himself, he had come 
to woo her handsome self-willed sister, she had never seen such a 
light of happiness shine in his frank kind eyes. The chilly words died 
upon her lips, and she even kissed the girl who came so shyly to 
her side. 

‘I hope you will be happy,’ she said mechanically. 

‘ Miss Macnair,’ Nora whispered, in the earnest simplicity which 
belonged to her, ‘ I would not for the world come to be Mr. Sutton’s 
wife, so ignorant and wild and inexperienced as I am now. [I shall 
go home at once, and papa will help me, and I will study a lot of 
things, and keep house myself, and go over the estate with papa. 
And,’ she continued—unconscious of her listener’s scornful mental 
comparison of ‘ the estate’ with High Sutton—‘ I shall soon improve, 
because I shall be so anxious to do so.’ 

‘I hope so,’ rejoined Miss Macnair. ‘ Now it is time to dress.’ 

Obedient to the hint, Nora left the room. Then Miss Macnair 
turned to her brother-in-law, with her eyebrows elevated : 

‘For your own sake, Wynter, I’m sorry you were not a poor 
man to-day.’ 

‘ Why ?’ was the cheery question, though a shadow fell uncon- 
sciously over the Squire’s face, because he comprehended her full 
meaning. 

‘ Because you would have been better able to test your chance 
of future happiness. No one could dream that, under any circum- 
stances, a girl of Nora’s age and temperament would refuse such a 
position as you have offered her.’ 

‘Under any circumstances, eh ?’ repeated the Squire, laughing. 
‘That isn’t an encouraging insinuation, Caroline.’ 

‘And marriages never turn out happily where there is so great 
an inequality in age.’ 

‘Only an aphorism perhaps; but I shall be late for dinner if I 
wait to combat it.’ 

Not that that was Mr. Sutton’s real reason for hastening away. 
He knew well that this must be a trying hour for his late wife’s sister, 
whose memory could recall so forcibly the disappointments and chills 
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of his early married life; and, beyond that, he wished to speak to 
Ernest and Drury. 

Half an hour later, as Nora walked down the long corridor from 
her own room, softly and slowly, enfolded in her new happiness, Mr. 
Sutton met her, and drew her towards him at one of the low windows. 

‘ Nora, I have told the boys,’ he said, with a great delight in 
his tones. ‘You should have heard Ernest’s loud ‘‘ Hurrah !”’ 

‘And Drury ?’ she questioned. 

‘ Drury is a quieter lad,’ said the Squire, with a perceptible 
change of tone; ‘he did not so noisily express his delight at the 
thought of having you here for ever. O my love, what a happy 
change it will be for us all !’ 

She was looking from the window near which they stood; but 
when he ceased speaking, her eyes came slowly back and fixed them- 
selves wistfully upon his face. 

‘I wonder,’ she said, ‘if it will be so—a happy change for 
us all ?’ 

‘My darling, can you doubt it ?’ 

‘I never did until that moment,’ she softly answered; ‘ but 
then a sudden fear came over me.’ 

‘ And you are trembling still. What brought this wild and un- 
natural fear, my love ?’ 

‘Nothing could have brought it, for when it darted into 
my mind—making things look dark which an instant before had 
seemed so beautiful to me—you were only speaking of Ernest and 
Drury.’ 


Cuapter II. 
ADRIFT. 


THREE years have passed since the Squire of High Sutton 
brought his young bride from Ireland, and these three years have passed 
in perfect happiness for both. So bent had Nora been upon prepar- 
ing herself for conscientiously taking upon her her new responsi- 
bilities, that to study indefatigably under her father, in the Irish 
home in which order and method had been ever strangers, she would 
have delayed her marriage month after month, on the ground of 
not being sufficiently improved. But her father pleaded with her 
lover, and won her consent at last, urging his own failing health 
and great desire to see her in her real home. 

Upon this summer evening, when we next see Nora at High 
Sutton, her father has been dead almost two years, and the little 
Connaught estate is offered—vainly—for sale. 

The twins are at home for the long vacation now, tall and stal- 
wart young men, but with still the old contrast both in face and 
manner—- Ernest, frank and active; Drury, silent, watchful, and 
inert. There has been no change at all in Ernest’s manner to 
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Nora during these three years, but sometimes she fancies Drury is 
impatient with her, and that he winces at any reminder of their re- 
ym lationship. 










































[r. ‘It is natural,’ she muses to herself; ‘ only I wish he would only 
3. laugh at the notion of so young a mother, as Ernest does.’ 
in But Drury has added reasons for his depression which his young 


stepmother never guesses. 
Miss Macnair has settled herself—or rather allowed her brother- 


le in-law to settle her—in the Dower House; and though only a ten 
he minutes’ walk across the park brings her to High Sutton, she lets 
Dy many a day pass without crossing it, unless the twins are at home. 
But they are at home now, and Miss Macnair is talking of them, 

at as she loiters on the terrace with the Squire and Nora, and with the 
a, little one, who has found no favour in her eyes. How he has pos- 
sibly failed to do this is the one thought puzzling the Squire’s mind at 

or this moment, as his little son stands laughing on the wide stone rail 


—a beautiful boy with grave blue eyes, and a mouth all smiles and 
dimples, his mother’s arm about him, and his mother’s eyes brighten- 


it ing as they meet his. 
‘Now do own, Caroline,’ cried Mr. Sutton delightedly, as the 
a child sprang into his outstretched arms, ‘that baby is like our 
family, because everybody else tells Nora he has her face.’ 
0 ‘He is not at all like your sons—I mean your other sons,’ ob- 
d served Miss Macnair icily. ‘They were, fortunately for them, not 
d so much petted, either,’ she continued, in the silence which followed 


her kind remark. 

‘ The petting is all we can give this little lad,’ said the Squire 
good-humouredly. ‘ He will have to rough it with the world pre- 
sently, like the poorest of us.’ 

‘ Probably,’ observed. Miss Macnair, ‘ Carleton will soon discover 
how very much in his light his brother Ernest stands.’ 

‘ What are you saying, Caroline?’ inquired Mr. Sutton sternly, 
as he closed his arms more tightly about his boy. ‘ Our little 
lad will never think of Ernest save as his kind big brother, just as 
Drury always did, only that there would have been some excuse for 
Drury to resent his juniorship. Where there is only twenty minutes 
of priority, the chance has been so nearly escaped; where there is 
twenty years, the case is very different.’ 

Miss Macnair was gazing curiously into Nora’s face, perhaps 
because it was so beautiful with loving pride and bright content. 
' ‘I knew a boy,’ she said, as Nora’s girlish laugh came brightly 

from her lips, ‘ and he inherited a splendid estate when he came of 
| age, though when I saw him first—just such a child as yours, Nora— 
five healthy lives stood between him and the property. So there is 
even a chance in this case.’ 
‘I hope,’ said Nora—and they each noticed that her face had 


. — he 
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grown very white—‘ that there is no such thing as chance in such a 
case.’ 

‘We cannot, of course, expect,’ resumed Miss Macnair, with 
motiveless obstinacy, ‘that you do not sometimes wish this home, 
which is his father’s, would some day be your boy’s.’ 

Then Nora laughed as she stooped to kiss the child. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
she said debonairly, ‘no mother thinks it wicked to be avaricious 
for her son.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied the elder lady ominously; ‘though why 
that species of coveting should be more free from sin than any other, 
it puzzles me to imagine.’ 

‘Nora, my darling,’ put in her husband very gently, as he 
stroked her bright soft hair, ‘when you jest so, Caroline does not 
understand you ; and think what spectacles she would need to find 
a speck of covetousness in your nature.’ 

Perhaps Miss Macnair did not like the idea of being jested with 
at all, and perhaps the sight of the perfect confidence between hus- 
band and wife galled her a little, as she recollected the old days 
when her sister left his heart aching and unsatisfied. In any case, 
she turned away abruptly, and put on the shawl which Nora had 
carried out for her. 

‘If you are going for a walk, Caroline,’ said her brother-in- 
law, the passing cloud gone from his genial handsome face, ‘ wait 
for us.’ 

‘I should have liked to come, Miss Macnair,’ put in Nora, in 
her warm bright tones, ‘ but I promised Ernest to join him at the 
river, with baby. If we reach home first, we will walk towards the 
village to meet you and Wynter. If you are first, will you come 
towards the boat-house to meet us ?’ 

But Nora’s chief reason for refusing to join this walk was not 
her half promise to Ernest. She understood pretty well now the 
jealous nature of her husband’s sister-in-law; and rightly judging that 
she would now and then enjoy the Squire’s society all to herself, the 
girl-wife, whose nature was utterly free from jealousy of any kind, 
would often invent a harmless excuse to leave the two together. 

It was the Squire and Miss Macnair who reached home first ; but, 
instead of going at once to meet Nora, they lingered together on the 
terrace, just where they had chatted before separating, but silent now, 
waiting and watching for the others. 

Presently, quite suddenly, this silence was broken by a cry—a 
swift shrill cry of horror—which pierced the air and echoed in the 
massive walls behind them. 

‘It was a—a laugh, I suppose,’ faltered Miss Macnair, her lips 
stiff and white. 

The Squire’s head was raised, every nerve strained to listen. 

‘It was no laugh,’ he said. ‘Caroline, wait here for Nora.’ 
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With a sudden impulse, she closed her hand upon his arm. ‘I 
cannot let you go,’ she sobbed. ‘It has frightened me. It seemed 
like Nora’s shriek. Stay, listen! There are footsteps.’ 

It was Nora’s own fleet tread which presently reached their ears ; 
and the Squire, shaking off his sister’s detaining hand, clasped his 
arm about his wife when she came towards them from the park, her 
step unsteady, and her eyes feverishly bright in their terror. 

‘My love,’ he cried, his tones shaken by a vague alarm, ‘ you 
are safe in your husband’s care. Nothing can hurt you here. Feel 
how strong I am, and how closely I can guard you. My precious 
one, how white and ill you look! What is it?—tellme. Where’ 
—in sudden apprehension—‘ is baby ?’ 

She turned eagerly to point on the way she had come. 

‘ There,’ she whispered, as if glad to answer to some opportunity 
given her. ‘'There—safe. O my husband, fetch him, and let me 


go!’ 


Yet, when his arms were loosed, she only turned and faced him, 
with a ghastly pallor on her face. ‘To the river,’ she whispered, 
the words faltering through her parted lips. ‘Ernest—the Fall. 
O, quick !’ 

One look her husband gave into her face—a look of wild incredu- 
lous inquiry—and then he turned and ran; and Nora, shrinking from 
Miss Maenair, crept up to the house with silent heavy steps, and 
soon was lost to the keen eyes which followed her. 

The great dinner-bell had long ceased its unavailing summons, 
and the dishes were left to grow cold under their covers. There 
had settled upon the house a hush, which in itself was terrible after 
those hours of excitement. The physicians had left, and their 
hopeless verdict of ‘Too late’ had passed so constantly from mouth 
to mouth, that even its keen sting was deadened a little already. 
Almost the only sound proceeded from Miss Macnair’s chamber, 
where she lay sobbing violently upon her bed. All other rooms in 
the great house seemed as silent as that one where the heir lay stiff 
and dead, with the trophies of his boyish tastes around him. 

Mr. Sutton, whose face in these three hours had grown aged 
and lined, softly closed the door of this chamber, which in that 
gathering of the twilight had changed from the noisiest in the house 
to the awful centre of its deathly stillness, and, with a new heaviness 
and weakness in his step, went on to his wife’s dressing-room. The 
candles were lighted, and by their light he saw in a moment that 
the room was empty. He softly passed into the chamber beyond, 
and searched it even in the darkness. But Nora was not there. 

‘My poor darling!’ he murmured, as he turned towards the 
nurseries; ‘that angry hysterical rebuff of Caroline’s was cruel, when 
she was trying so bravely to be patient and comforting.’ 

The door of his little boy’s nursery was locked, and the Squire’s 
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heart sank when he saw this, and that the room was still in dark- 
ness. 

‘Nora,’ he whispered pleadingly, ‘it is only I, my love.’ 

His voice was shaken and weakened by the awful shock and 
grief of those past hours ; and the low tones startled Nora as her hus- 
band’s tones had never startled her before. 

Yet, without turning the key, she sat with her hands tight upon 
her temples, listening in the darkness. 

‘Let me in, my darling wife.’ 

Her hands fell helpless to her side, and the great pain and love 
upon her face were pitiful to see ; but she still stood with the locked 
door between her and her husband. No word of blame or even sur- 
prise he uttered, while she, who ought to have sought him now to 
comfort him, hid herself from him, even when he sought her. But 
he called her lovingly again, in a voice so stirred and broken by the 
pain he suffered, that, after one moment’s clasp of her raised hands 
and closing of her strained eyes, she turned the key, and even in 
the gloom eagerly and wistfully met her husband’s gaze. 

In another moment her face was hidden on his breast, and her 
whole frame was shaken by passionate suppressed sobs, while the 
tears fell at last from his eyes too slowly and silently down upon 
her bent head. 

So they stood in this close embrace beside their sleeping child, 
until Nora’s tears were stayed ; and, shrinking from her husband’s 
arms, she went to her baby’s bed and laid one hand upon his pillow. 

‘I have been dreaming. I must have been dreaming in the 
darkness. O my husband, tell me—what is true ?’ 

Frightened a little by her manner, he told her as quietly and 
simply as he could, knowing well that this agony of repetition was 
unnecessary, because she had looked with him upon his son’s dead 
face, and had repeated, in this same awed tone, the doctor’s words, 
‘ Too late.’ 


‘I—I cannot understand,’ she faltered, her eyes so pitifully wide 
and eager. 

‘ Yet it was you who knew it first, my darling,’ Wynter Sutton 
whispered, covering his own eyes. ‘ Your cry was our only pre- 
paration for the awful truth. You ances my love, I dare not 
picture what you saw!’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Nora in a slow distinct side her right hand softly 
lying now upon her baby’s hair, ‘I saw the boat glide over the Fall 
—as smoothly as ifit did not mean an instantaneous death. Did— 
no one else see ?’ 

‘Nooneelse. Your cry gave the first alarm, and I think others 
had gathered at the Fall even before I reached it. Drury was last ; 
he had been wandering alone with his gun all the afternoon, and he 
thought it was only in fancy that he heard a faint and distant cry.’ 
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‘He was never in sight, then, of the—boat?’ 

‘No, darling; would to God he had been!’ 

‘Why ? 

‘Why ?’ he echoed in pained surprise. ‘He might have saved 
his brother’s life—just think of that haunting thought for him—ay, 
and even for me! Ernest might have been saved if one of us had 
been in time.’ 

‘Might have been saved!’ repeated Nora, with strange suppressed 
yehemence. ‘No, no; the current was so strong and rapid there, 
that in one moment it was over, and hope was dead.’ 

‘ My darling—my poor darling!’ murmured Mr. Sutton, drawing 
his wife to his side again. ‘It has been a terrible shock for you. 
Come with me into the light and warmth, my child. Come and 
give your own sweet words of comfort to poor Drury.’ 

‘No,’ she said, and shrank again from his caressing touch ; 
‘Drury will—hate to see me.’ 

‘My dear, you wrong him sadly. Deeply as he is mourning his 
twin-brother, he must know that even if he had seen what you saw 
he could not have rescued Ernest. Besides, my darling,’ continued 
the Squire, with a pitiful effort to speak in his natural tone, ‘ Caro- 
line is totally unnerved, and who can help us all like my own dear 
wife? Come.’ 

‘She sent me from her,’ said Nora softly ; ‘ but’—with one 
hurried sob—‘ I will come.’ 

Miss Macnair, when they reached her room, was still crying 
aloud for Ernest. Demonstrative as was her grief, it was terribly 
sincere; for the only person in all the world on whom she had 
lavished any wealth of affection, was her sister’s elder son. And 
now her cries for him—and her sobs, when memory told her she 
must cry in vain—were torturing to hear. 

But both cries and sobs were silenced by one spasmodic effort, 
when Nora came gently up to the bed and laid one hand on hers. 

‘Go away!’ she said with bitter slowness. ‘Do you think 
that a caress of yours can reconcile me to a grief which it is beyond 
your power to imagine? You have your own son—go to him, and 
you will soon be comforted.’ 

‘My little one can in no way take Ernest’s place, Miss Mac- 
nair,’ said Nora, with great gentleness. 

‘No,’ replied Caroline Maenair icily, ‘not while Drury lives.’ 

And then her tears gushed out afresh. And Mr. Sutton, curbing 
his anger against her because she was in grief, could only lead his 
young wife from the room. 

‘Come away,’ pleaded Nora vacantly when they reached the 
hall, and the chill night air blew on them from the open door; ‘ the 
house is stifling me.’ 

He turned aside to get her a shawl, but she hurried on; and 
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when he followed her out upon the terrace, he found her standing 
opposite Drury, and both their faces were pallid in the gloom. 

‘He was not rowing; he was lying idly in the boat—lying with 
his head upon the seat in the stern, I think asleep.’ 

So Nora was saying as the Squire came up to her, and she did 
not cease or turn while he folded the shawl about her. 

‘ That accounts,’ said Drury, addressing his father, but without 
removing his eyes from Nora’s face, ‘for the story Reynolds has 
been telling me, and is waiting now to tell you. He says that twice 
during this afternoon he passed that shady nook on the river, where 
Ernest has always been so fond of idling. The first time was early, 
and Ernest had drawn up his boat there and was tying it to one 
of the pollards, waiting, he told Reynolds, for Mrs. Sutton. I do 
not know why he should choose to wait below the boat-house, know- 
ing what the current to the Fall would do, if the cord broke. It 
was rash, and unlike Ernest.’ 

‘Yes, he waited there for me,’ said Norah quietly, still stand- 
ing opposite Drury, and gazing eagerly at him through the gloom, 
as she listened to what he had heard of his brother. 

‘ Perhaps so,’ returned the young man absently ; ‘ but later on, 
when Reynolds passed the second time, he fancied Ernest lay 
asleep in the boat, the oars beside him, his head, just as Nora 
said, on the seat in the stern. The boat was still fast, Reynolds 
says ; the cords twisted round the pollard and knotted. It must 
have been a feeble careless knot, and I think Reynolds ought to 

li have seen to it, knowing the danger for Ernest.’ 

‘A feeble careless knot indeed!’ replied the Squire, his chest 
i} heaving with emotion. ‘My poor, poor boy!’ 

l ‘ Would that account for all ?’ asked Nora, still with the same 
i} immovable questioning gaze. 

| ‘I suppose so,’ returned Drury gravely, in his heavy sadness ; 
‘but it cannot lessen the anguish of his loss—to me especially.’ 
Then he turned away and hurried from them, while his father 
looked after him with deep compassion. 

| ‘This day,’ he said sorrowfully to himself, ‘ will leave its mark 
upon my boy’s whole life. He is not one to grieve for an hour and 
then forget ; and—they were twins.’ 

Then the strong man lost his self-control, and Nora in a mo- 
ment was the comforter, calm and earnest. An hour afterwards 
the lamp-light filled the rooms again, and Nora was hovering 
about the tea-table, trying, gently and bravely, to help and cheer 
them all. 

So the night fell upon the saddened house ; and it was only when 
the chamber-doors were closed that the new deep grief held ruthless 

| sway once more, and made the night hours drag heavily. 

There is no need to tell how the days passed before the young 
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heir of High Sutton was laid in the great vault which had been 
opened only once before. There were the official forms to go 
through ; but the verdict of ‘ Accidental death’ shed no further light 
upon that evening's mystery and misfortune, and took no edge from 
the grief. 

When the Squire and his son returned, after the cruel form had 
been gone through, Nora met them, slowly and sadly walking to- 
wards them in the sunshine. 

‘My darling,’ the Squire said, trying to rouse himself from his 
deep and heavy depression, as he drew her hand tenderly through 
his arm. 

‘Is—more known ?’ she asked, looking wistfully across her 
husband into Drury’s face. 

‘ Accidental death,’ said Drury, gently turning aside her ques- 
tion. 

‘Tell me, Wynter,’ she pleaded, ‘is—no more known ?’ 

‘One man,’ returned the Squire, evidently speaking with un- 
willingness, ‘ wished, after the inquest was officially over, to in- 
sinuate that the matter should be looked into further.’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘ Here is Caroline,’ he said, without answering. 

‘If any one wished that the matter should be looked into,’ began 
Miss Macnair, betraying, equally by her words and the rigid com- 
pression of her lips, that she had overheard her brother’s last re- 
mark, ‘they mean that there has been foul play; and the matter 
must be looked into, Drury.’ 

It struck them all as curious that she should address herself to 
her nephew in answering her brother-in-law ; and no one had replied 
when she spoke again, with slow distinctness : 

‘It means that the boat had been loosed purposely from the pol- 
lard, and left to float direct to the rapids, and—to certain death !’ 

‘Caroline,’ interrupted the Squire, his voice shaken by anger as 
well as pain, ‘ would you—who loved him—be the one to cloud, 
even for one moment, our fair remembrances of our boy ?’ 

There was no other word uttered then ; but a chill had fallen 
among them, whose shadow could be lifted never again. 

As the days passed, after his son’s funeral, Mr. Sutton grew 
seriously alarmed about his wife’s health; for since the hour of 
Ernest’s death her colour, her spirit, and her appetite had entirely 
left her, and she moved about the house white and quiet as a ghost, 
though her words were still bright, and her hands prompt in their 
care and kindly deeds. 

‘I must take Nora away,’ he said, rousing himself one day from 
a long sad reverie, when Miss Macnair came suddenly upon him. 

‘ Why ?’ she inquired, with a note of extra coldness in her voice. 

‘I cannot bear to see her as she is. She owns to no pain, she 
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will see no doctor, and take no rest. It—it is as if she were fading 
from our sight.’ 

‘It is strange,’ mused Miss Macnair. ‘She says she does 
not suffer, yet it is hard to believe—knowing how she herself has 
owned that Ernest stood in her son’s way—that her sufferings have 
been mental since my dear Ernest met that strange death which 
she alone witnessed. I always think she would have suffered less 
since, if she had at once disburdened her mind of all she saw or— 
knew. Some pressure has been heavy on her mind ever since that 
hour when she ran shrieking from the spot.’ 

‘ Spot!’ cried the Squire huskily. ‘She was in the park, not 
far from us; and—’ 

But his sister-in-law had caught sight of Nora in the distance, 
and went to join her, leaving the bitter seed to take slow root in the 
heart which still was so unwilling to receive it, and fought so hard 
against the cruel insinuation. 

All that evening there was a curious watchfulness in her hus- 
band’s manner which Nora could not help but notice ; yet withal 
an added tenderness to her—if that were possible. He noticed that 
her voice was sweet and kind, as of old, yet there was something 
different: all its old brightness was gone, and he wondered now 
that he had never noticed any change beyond hei weariness and 
pallor. 

He fancied that Drury watched her too, and he marked how her 
eyes avoided his always, though she would glance at him when his 
head was bent above his book or when he was talking to some one 
else. Then she would let her eyes rest upon him, sometimes re- 
moving them slowly with an effort, and sometimes swiftly closing or 
turning them, as if in sudden pain. 

‘How it saddens her,’ mused the Squire to himself, ‘to wit- 
ness Drury’s undiminished grief. My poor boy! Will he ever get 
over that shock, and will he ever again take an interest in the 
estate, as he should do doubly now? I must get Nora, before she 
goes, to tempt him back to his old pursuits; and, if possible, to 
his brother’s old pursuits too. He will be better and happier when 
he has once assumed his rightful position as heir.’ By which it 
was plain that Drury had not taken upon himself any of his brother’s 
prerogatives. 

‘Nora, my darling,’ said the Squire that very night, ‘I want 
to travel for a little time, and I cannot go without you. Will you 
come—you and I alone ?’ 

His heart leaped with joy to hear her quick and glad assent : 
‘O Wynter, how kind you are to me!’ she cried, tears falling 
quickly down her white cheeks. ‘It is for my sake that you say it. 
O my husband, will you be satisfied with me alone ?’ 

His own eyes were not dry when he folded his arms about the 
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slender figure. ‘Satisfied, my love! What else in all the world 
do I need when you are with me ?’ 

‘You have your son too—Drury, I mean. Wynter,’ she said, 
turning to him in sudden pitiful earnestness, ‘if one of us lost all 
claim to your great, great love and kindness and compassion, you— 
you would still have the other.’ 

‘But I have both,’ he answered, smiling fondly as he kissed her 
earnest face; ‘ not to mention my darling sleeping in the next room. 
Is he to go with us, little wife ?’ 

In one moment she read his wish—that he could have her to 
himself, free from all care and all responsibility ; and she answered 
lovingly that she only wished for her husband for that time. So it 
was settled they should go together; and two days afterwards they 
were upon their way to Italy. 

‘This absence of ours will be the best thing in the world for 
Drury,’ the Squire had said, while he waved his last good-bye to the 
young man who stood, quiet and grave, upon the station platform. 
‘ He will rouse himself to superintend matters for me, and to write 
to us, and to exert the authority I have thus tacitly vested in him. 
Poor Drury! I trust too that time will a little soften his griéf for his 
twin-brother. His was a deeply-rooted love, my darling, was it not, 
for all his quietness ? The consciousness of that makes me trust 
in his firm affection for us, in spite of his absent undemonstrative 
manner.’ 

‘For me, you mean,’ said Nora, with her gentle smile, as she 
recalled Drury’s chilly leave-taking. ‘ Nothing could ever have 
allowed you to doubt his love for you, Wynter. And do not fret 
‘that he does not love me as—we used to hope he might. He feels 
Ernest’s death recalled to him, I fancy, by even my very presence. 
It will wear off perhaps.’ 

‘Perhaps!’ he echoed tenderly. ‘As if anything else were 
possible.’ 


Caapter III. 
MEETING THE BLOW. 


Ir was a fair spring day. Thrushes sang in that old pollard 
from which Ernest’s boat had sped to destruction; and from the 
elms higher up the river the blackbirds answered with their full 
rich notes. The meadows below the Fall were golden-sweet with 
buttercups, and the roses filled the great house with a perfume 
Which was the very life-breath of the spring. 

The Squire and his wife have reached home, and its beauty and 
its calm have filled their hearts with a rest and gratitude which are 
but fitting tributes to the glory of such a day and such a scene, and 
fit preparatives for the peaceful joyous years which seem to stretch 
before them in the golden future. 
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Was this Nora’s thought as she sat among the roses, her baby’s 
soft cheek pressed against her own, his little laughing lips uttering 
the one name which was music sweeter than the birds’ songs above ? 

Was it the Squire’s thought as he looked upon the picture before 
he linked his arm in his son’s, feeling what a manly fellow Drury 
had grown, how wisely he had acted during his regency, and how - 
much he had improved in every way, though even yet the memory 
of his twin-brother made him so sensitive to Nora’s presence ? 

For a long hour father and son loitered together, the father 
praising everything the son had done, and the son glad and proud 
to have pleased him, and, even beyond that, to show the change in 
himself. It was not until they had reached the house again, and 
were waiting for Miss Macnair and Nora, that, by chance, arose that 
subject which Mr. Sutton had carefully avoided. And it was then 
that a sudden pain at his heart reminded the Squire that the bitter 
seed had been once sown. 

He never could afterwards recollect what was said—nothing 
definite he was certain; but he knew that ashade had fallen on the 
sunny beauty of his home, and that his eyes fell with a weight upon 
them when Nora came up to him in her brightness and her girlish 
beauty. 

From that hour the taint of the foul seed asserted itself, and— 
nobly as he tried to deaden or to conquer it, and true and steadfast 
as was his certainty of his wife’s spotless innocence—even the con- 
sciousness of the seed being there could but sadden the earnest nature 
of the man, and even tell its tale upon his handsome face. 

So, as time went on, the passing benefit of that sojourn abroad 
wore off: Nora’s short-lived colour faded again, her step lost its 
lightness, and the old weary look stole back into her eyes. 

‘Miss Macnair,’ the girl whispered one day, as Miss Macnair 
came into the nursery, and found her sitting alone with her little 
boy,—‘ Miss Maenair, would you tell me something which—which 
my husband never speaks of, and which I—would rather not ask 
Drury ?’ 

‘What is that?’ inquired the elder lady, in just the cold tones 
to which Nora had had to grow accustomed since Ernest’s death. 

‘ Was—anything more said about Ernest’s death having been 
—O, you understand, what was hinted after the inquest—having 
been—premeditated ?’ 

‘More!’ repeated Miss Macnair, gazing before her fixedly. 
‘ What more could be said until the whole thing is explained ?” 

‘ Explained!’ echoed Nora vaguely, while she bent her face 
above her baby’s, but failed to hide its flash of vivid colour. ‘Can 
it ever be explained more fully ?’ 

‘If not,’ ejaculated Miss Macnair rather loudly as she rose, 
‘some one will die with a sin upon their conscience which will bar 
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heaven’s gates to them for ever. How you stare,ghild! Are you 
going to luncheon ?’ 

‘Not quite yet,’ faltered Nora, putting the little boy from her 
knee. ‘ Will you take baby please, and I will follow.’ 

Ten minutes before, the Squire had entered the dining-room with 
a worn and harassed look upon his face, which in a moment caught 
Drury’s eyes, as he stood at the window waiting for the family to 
assemble for lunch. 

‘Has anything happened, father?’ he asked anxiously. ‘ Have 
you been worried ?’ 

‘Reynolds always puts me out,’ muttered the Squire as he slowly 
paced the room, ‘ harping as he does on one wretched string.’ 

‘The mystery of Ernest’s death, you mean ?’ asked Drury quietly 
in his father’s pause. ‘ I knew you would be worried by this ques- 
tion when you returned, and for that reason I endeavoured to prepare 
you a little. Reynolds is a fool, and I think nothing of his absurd 
innuendoes.’ 

‘Your brother’s death, Drury,’ said the poor Squire, with an 
earnestness that was almost wistful, ‘was the result of a most me- 
lancholy accident ; and God knows its sorrow was deep enough for us 
all without any attempt to—to heighten it !’ 

‘Even supposing—’ 

‘Supposing what ?’ was the sharp question which interrupted 
Drury, and literally made him start. 

‘Even supposing that it was not an accident—and of course that 
seems impossible to us all—what difference can any of these insane 
surmises make? The truth can never be reached now.’ 

‘The truth is reached,’ interposed Mr. Sutton contemptuously. 
‘You know how heedless our dear boy’—the tones could not retain 
their scorn here, but melted to great tenderness—‘ always was ? 
And surely you can see, Drury, like myself, how plainly that escape 
of his boat, while he lay asleep, was the result of thoughtlessness 
only.’ 

‘ Decidedly,’ returned Drury in his grave calm way. ‘ Reynolds’ 
surmises will never harass me, father, as they have harassed you— 
and Nora.’ 

Drury’s eyes turned slowly from his father’s face as the last 
words were uttered, and he was glad to hear the pattering footsteps 
outside, and to turn away and open the door upon his aunt and littk 
brother. 

The child ran past him straight to his father’s arms, and the 
Squire’s face melted, and his kisses fell, soft and tremulous as a 
woman’s, upon the little lips. 

Never for a moment did Mr. Sutton acknowledge, even to him- 
self, that only with his little boy did he now feel entirely at his ease, 
or that only into his baby’s eyes now could he ever look with utter 
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happy confidence ; and even still less did he understand how his 
deep and unchangeable love for his young wife found rarely now an 
utterance, save to her baby boy. 

‘Nora wishes us to lunch without her,’ said Miss Macnair, 
moving to her seat. 

‘Is Nora not well?’ asked Drury anxiously. 

‘Quite well; only dull and whimsical. I really do not compre- 
hend her moods lately.’ 

‘I will fetch Nora,’ said Mr. Sutton quietly. ‘Do not ring 
until she comes. Thanks, Drury. Yes, take him from me. He 
is generally willing enough to go to you.’ , 

‘ At present,’ smiled Drury, taking his little brother from his 
father’s arms. ‘It is only I, so far, who have the unpleasant con- 
sciousness of the difference in our prospects.’ 

‘A morbid idea, my lad, and unworthy of you. Do you think 
Ernest ever felt so in old times ?’ 

‘We were different,’ returned the young man slowly; ‘ we were 
really brothers.’ 

‘ And,so are you and this little fellow,’ put in the Squire, in a 
vexed tone, ‘ despite the five feet difference in your height. And 
certainly, Drury, you ought to be generous enough to credit him 
with as much unselfishness as you yourself exhibited as a younger 
son.’ 

‘But Ernest never felt that my want of inheritance was a sore 
thought for one other person.’ 

‘Rubbish !’ interposed the Squire hastily. ‘ Recall old times, 
dear boy, and be more generous in a wider sense of the word than 
that which has seized you. If you never chafed at your elder bro- 
ther’s superiority of fortune, when there were but twenty minutes 
between you, how can you dream of this lad doing so, when he is 
your junior by twenty years ?’ 

‘ Drury very naturally fancies,’ put in Miss Macnair from her 
seat at the table, ‘ that Nora resents his standing in the light of 
her pet.’ 

Without answering, and with a certain mournful dignity, the 
Squire took his boy from Drury’s arm, and put him down upon the 
floor; then he left the room. . Yet when he returned with Nora 
his manner was just as usual, to all outward seeming. 

Rather slowly and heavily the summer days passed at High Sut- 
ton, in spite of brave resolves made every now and then by every 
member of the household. Miss Macnair made her visits more fre- 
quently from the Dower House, but her presence never had been a 
brightening influence, and was less so than ever now that she spent 
most of the time of her stay at High Sutton in weeping over her 
nephew's early death, and sternly and suspiciously discussing its 
attendant circumstances. 
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Patiently always Nora listened—so patiently that her gentleness 
often struck more than one of her listeners with a keen surprise— 
put rarely did she answer unnecessarily, and never did she venture 
any opinion of her own. 

The Squire’s manner to his young wife was tender and protect- 
ing as of old, yet even to the least watchful eyes it was evident that 
something stood between them, as impassable as it was intangible. 
Drury had little need now for his steady watchfulness, for most rare 
were those moments of confidence between the husband and wife 
which used to bring that intent vigilance into his eyes. Drury 
Sutton’s grief for his brother never seemed to lessen even as the 
summer passed, and his father rejoiced unfeignedly when at last he 
consented to go abroad. 

‘I have urged it so long in vain,’ he said, when he delightedly 
told Nora of his son’s consent to the plan, ‘ that his assent has taken 
me by the pleasantest surprise. He will come back to us a different 
fellow; for such tenacious sorrow is not natural in a young man— 
even such a sterling fellow as Drury.’ 

‘ Wynter, will you not go with him for atime?’ questioned Nora 
earnestly. 

‘Certainly not, love—unless you come, and we leave our little 
one as prime minister. And that reminds me, Nora. Will you 
manage, sometime before Drury leaves, to—to let him know how per- 
fectly content you are to feel that our boy should have to work his 
own way up in the world; for I know, my darling, how really satis- 
fied you are that it should be so, and that never for one moment do 
you regret that our pet does not inherit what, by such a mournful 
chance, has fallen to Drury’s lot. I only want you to let him be 
fully certain of your feeling in this matter before he leaves us. I 
think such a confidence may assist the change in uprooting this 
settled and morbid melancholy of his. Will you try ?’ 

‘I will indeed,’ she said; ‘and by act as well as word.’ But 
earnestly as she spoke, her husband could not help seeing that she 
shrank from the task. 

‘ Again we shall be alone for a time, Wynter,’ she added wist- 
fully. ‘Are you as content as you—used to be ?’ 

‘ Fully content, my darling,’ he answered; and when she smiled 
and kissed him, in her gentle childlike way, he hated himself that 
still there hung this gray intangible cloud between them. 

During the few days which intervened before Drury’s departure, 
it would have seemed to a casual observer as if Nora’s old bright- 
ness had returned to her. Her husband’s wish was carried out 
with a zeal and earnestness of which he had never guessed. Her 
clear girlish voice made music in the house once more; her light 
step was swift to come and go, just as it used to be. She walked 
and rode with Drury, and in the house she hovered about him, pack- 
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ing for him, chatting with him, and entering into everything which 
could amuse or entertain him. Her husband looked on delighted. 
Surely Drury would understand now how ridiculous was his idea of 
the light in which Nora regarded him. 

Drury’s manner also to his young stepmother gave the Squire a 
relief which he hardly could have acknowledged even to himself; for 
he never saw how its remembrance brought hot tears to Nora’s eyes 
in those stolen hours through which her thoughts were allowed to 
hold what course they would, as she sat alone with her baby in the 
autumn twilight. 

Drury had made up his mind to stay for a week or two in London, 
and Mr. Sutton had heard twice from him there, when an ancient 
Irish gentleman expressed himself desirous of purchasing the boggy 
estate in Connaught, which was Nora’s patrimony, and requested an 
interview upon the spot with the late Mr. Carleton’s sole executor. 
Not at all unwilling was Mr. Sutton for the run over to Ireland, 
for the Connaught bog had been rather heavily upon his mind now 
for three years. 

‘Good-bye, my darling,’ he said to Nora when they parted; ‘I 
wish you would have consented to come; but, perhaps, as you say, 
it would only have awakened sad reminiscences for you. Good-bye, 
dear little lad ; you are to be arich man, you see, after all, with the 
purchase-money of Baggalley.’ 

So it was with a laugh he looked his last upon them. And though 
the tears stood thick in Nora’s eyes, it was with a laugh too that 
she met his last loving glance. 

For three weeks Mr. Sutton was detained in Ireland; and then 
he started gladly homewards, wondering whether Nora would have 
received his letter, and would have come to meet him. The doubt 
was set at rest when he reached his own station, for not only was 
Nora not there, but there was even no carriage sent to meet him. 
Leaving his luggage, he set out to walk, but did not follow his usual 

habit of passing the Dower House that he might look in upon Miss 

“Macnair. Yet never, on recalling that day, could Mr. Sutton under- 
stand why he had not done this; or why, through all his walk, he 
hurried past those who would have stayed and spoken with him. 
For three weeks he had been away without uneasiness, yet in this 
one hour his anxiety had grown so intense that those who met 
him looked after him in wondering surprise. 

Eagerly his eyes scanned the long rows of windows when he came 
in sight of home, but ng young face appeared and brightened at his 
coming. 

‘ Nora, Nora!’ In glad clear tones he called her, but no young 
step ran down the stairs to meet him. 

‘My mistress, sir,’ inquired the old butler, with evident surprise 
at his master’s appearance, ‘ has she not returned with you ?’ 
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BY PERCY BOYD 


Divine lately in the hall of a certain famous Inn of Court, upon the 
occasion when the benchers entertained his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, I was much struck by the splendid appearance of 
two flunkies who waited upon the Prince. These large, pale, melan- 
choly men were clad in scarlet richly embroidered with gold lace ; 
and as they went through their onerous duties with quiet dignity, 
I could not but admire their perfectly unaffected and serious de- 
meanour. They were evidently profoundly conscious of the mighty 
task which had devolved upon them, and resolved to perform it to 
the very best of their ability. Their silken-covered calves quivered 
as they passed to and fro, but in their bearing there were no other 
traces discernible of the slightest emotion. 

As I gazed upon that magnificent spectacle, many serious re- 
flections occurred to my mind, which it would be beyond the design 
of this paper to set down ; one of them, however, is worth recording, 
on account of its extreme profundity. Could not, I thought, one 
single, active, enterprising page-boy in buttons have done the work 
quite as handily and well, or a smart soubrette in cherry-coloured 
ribbons ? But this I suppose would have shocked the propriety of 
the judges, and caused my Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who sat 
beside the Prince, to bolt his dinner in terror and dismay. Need- 
lessly perhaps ; for I remember being present at an entertainment 
where quite as great a man as any of the company present on the 
occasion to which I have referred was waited on, apparently much 
to his satisfaction, by a smart Irish servant-girl with red elbows. I 
allude to the late Lord Palmerston ; and this surprising incident took 
place much in the way I shall now narrate. I have observed so many 
exceptions taken by various captious critics to statements of mine in 
this series of papers that I consider it highly essential to be very 
exact in what I write; and in order that there may be no manner 
of doubt upon the subject, I desire to explain first how it was so 
very humble an individual as the present writer came to sit at meat 
with the Prime Minister of England ; and secondly, in what manner 
it came to pass that a personage so exalted was upon such an occa- 
sion waited on by an Irish servant-girl with red elbows. 

My father was a beneficed clergyman in the north of Ireland, and 
immediately adjoining his parish there dwelt a brother parson—a 
pluralist in a small way, for he had also a living in the diocese of 
Kilfenora. He lived in the neighbourhood of Sligo, a county which 
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is famous for its woodcock and snipe shooting. I used in my boy- 
hood to go there frequently in pursuit of that diversion, and it was 
during the course of one of these visits that a letter arrived from 
_ Lord Palmerston, stating, as he was about to visit an estate which 
he had recently acquired in the neighbourhood, he would be glad of 
the opportunity of paying my friend a short visit, if he could give 
him accommodation for a night or so. A reply was at once de- 
spatched in the affirmative. The rector went into Sligo and bought 
an immense salmon; a stubble-goose was decapitated, ditto a 
turkey. There was a good cellar of orthodox old port-wine, and 
the little garrison, thus provided, awaited without apprehension the 
arrival of the patrician invader. The usual dinner-hour at the rec- 
tory was five o’clock, but that hour had long passed on the day 
appointed; six came, and at half-past we all sat down to dinner. 
Between nine and ten, as we were assembled in the drawing-room, 
a noise of wheels was heard on the gravel outside. An arrival evi- 
dently. We looked at each other with anxiety. The drawing-room 
door opened, and the servant-girl with red elbows shouted out at the 
top of her voice, 

‘ Lord Visscount Palmerston !’ 

Our host—who, although only a parson, was a shrewd gen- 
tleman—observing at a glance that the guest did not look like a 
man who. had dined, whispered some directions in his wife’s ear, 
who left the room. My lord apologised for the lateness of the hour 
—first visit, bad roads, postboy missed his way, &c. ; hoped he had 
not kept us waiting, &c.—and did not, as I thought at the time, 
seem to be at all aware that half-past nine o’clock was an unusual 
hour for an Irish country clergyman’s family dinner. Meanwhile 
preparations were being actively pushed forward. The salmon itself 
was a piece de résistance of which more than the better half was left, a 
réchauffé was made of the remains of the stubble-goose and turkey, a 
beefsteak was added, and in about half an hour we all marched into 
the dining-room and had a second dinner. Our guest was gracious, 
affable, and evidently very hungry ; ‘the old port-wine seemed quite 
to his taste, the red-elbowed servant-girl performed her duties with 
agile dexterity, and we spent a delightful night. Next morning Lord 
Palmerston went forth to inspect his estate, but before his departure 
our host politely intimated that he did not on ordinary occasions dine 
quite so late as half-past nine, but that if six or seven would afford 
his lordship sufficient time, he would endeavour to give him a better 
dinner than he had been able to set before him on the previous day. 

From the occasion to which I refer, more than thirty years 
had passed before I met Lord Palmerston again; and in the in- 
terval, with the exception of his hair having changed colour, he had 
altered very little, his eye had lost none of its brightness, his step 
retained its buoyancy; he was then very much as our readers have 
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seen him, with a flower in his mouth, in the cartoons of Punch, and 
as they may se® him now in the marble at Westminster Abbey. 
Looking at that fine statue the other day, and shortly afterwards 
turning over the pages of the statesman’s life by Lord Dalling, I could 
not help thinking what a great Englishman he was, and how any 
notice of people whom we miss would be necessarily imperfect without 
some slight reference to one who was beloved by all who knew him, and 
who never made an enemy, unless it was by the over-zealous defence 
of the interests of that great country of which he was the foremost 
representative man. 

Although Lord Palmerston entered life with all the advantages 
which a good family, a distinguished name, and a fair fortune can 
bestow, he would never have acquired his great popularity without 
the possession of those qualities which are most in consonance 
with the national taste. The pluck of the man was indomitable, and 
his energy not to be exhausted. Sir Augustus Clifford, who was 
his fag at Harrow, told me he remembered him fighting behind 
the school a big boy twice his size, called Salisbury, and being 
brought home with two black eyes and a bloody nose, and nursed 
by Mother Bromley. So in after life he was perpetually fighting 
all the bullies of Europe. He liked his country to appear the 
greatest nation in the world, and to impress upon the minds of all 
foreign powers that she was so in reality. He was therefore always 
ready to back his arguments by a line-of-battle ship, and to teach 
the world the power of the country he represented. When the 
commissioners Messrs. Slidel and Mason were taken out of the Trent, 
a cabinet council was called, to consider what were the proper steps 
to pursue. It is said that Lord Palmerston walked into the room 
with his usual jaunty air, and, taking a flower from his mouth, said, 
‘I don’t know if you are going to stand this sort of thing, gentlemen, 
but Iam d—d ifIdo;’ and the famous despatch was dictated which 
struck terror into the Yankees. How catholic were the sympathies of 
this great Englishman! how simple and manly all his tastes! The 
pages of Lord Dalling’s ‘ Memoirs’ present us with the most charm- 
ing pictures of his domestic life. We see him writing to his friend, 
warning him to avoid swearing and drinking, which, although be- 
coming fashionable, could never be the qualifications of an English 
gentleman. Then we have him when almost a boy making punch 
with the fellows at Cambridge, which university he afterwards re- 
presented; going in for life at every corner, running his race- 
horses Conquest and Foxberry at Southampton, telling his sister 
that he has ordered a new pair of pumps to join their dancing 
parties at Brocket, and writing to his brother William to say he 
might ride Pitch, his favourite hunter, and wear any of his various 
comical hats he pleases; then dining with the King of Prussia at 
Berlin, offering Leopold the throne of Greece, dictating despatches 
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to crowned heads, all with an air of the gayest and most charming 
insouciance, as if such transactions were of everf-day occurrence. 
He was a true and a steady friend. No man ever did Lord Pal- 
merston the slightest service without reaping an ample reward. I 
remember when Lord Dalling was at Madrid, he got into what 
is vulgarly termed a ‘scrape,’ and received notice from Espartero to 
‘quit’ in twenty-four hours. It was thought at the time that 
his diplomatic career was ended; but Palmerston threw his egis 
round him, gave him another official place, and finally made him 
ambassador at Constantinople, with a peerage to follow. The 
present writer was well acquainted with a gentleman of the press 
who commenced his literary career on a Southampton journal, in 
which his liberal articles attracted the notice of Lord Palmerston. 
He settled afterwards in London, and was rewarded for his fidelity 
by the editorship of the Gazette. 

I am old enough to remember the time when the Marquis of 
Normanby, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, effected a total change 
in all the old traditions of grandeur and ‘ stuckupishness’—I must 
coin a word to express my meaning—which pervaded the Dub- 
lin viceregal court. My father being his private chaplain, I had 
frequent opportunities of forming a tolerably accurate estimate of 
this extraordinary person’s character. He was the most good-natured 
and amiable man it was possible to conceive. His manners were 
charming, and he put every one who approached him instantly at 
his ease. Certainly, in those days, many persons obtained an entrée 
to high life who had never before been in decent society of any 
kind. The great Tory squires and landed proprietors would not 
attend his levées, and he avenged himself for their discourtesy by 
making a‘selection of high-sheriffs from the class which are known 
by the name of squireens, and who are chiefly rough uneducated 
farmers. During his viceroyalty he made a tour of the provinces, 
opening their prison-doors to all who were committed for political 
or agrarian offences. This proceeding naturally gave great offence 
to the judges; and when once at a drawing-room he said to Bushe 
that he was glad that he had shown the Irish so much merciful 
consideration, for he had found them a very grateful people, ‘ Yes, 
my lord,’ replied the witty Chief Justice, pointing to the motley 
company, ‘and they show their gratitude by coming here ; for I see 
in your company many gentlemen whose acquaintance I have made 
in a criminal dock.’ 

Lord Normanby was a littératewr, fond of scribbling in maga- 
zines, and wrote some novels of the silver-fork school which acquired 
considerable celebrity. He filled several offices of distinction and 
trust under Liberal governments, and was for a long time our ambas- 
sador in Paris, but he made a mistake in the wording of some treaty 
which gave dissatisfaction to Palmerston. And it was then that Thiers 
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said of him, ‘ Ah, oui il est trés bon enfant, mais il ne comprend 
pas la langue Francaise.’ He began life as Earl of Mulgrave. 
The Whigs made him a marquis, a Knight of the Garter, and a 
Grand Cross of the Bath. He was a favourite of royalty, and got 
everything he wanted. I have heard that Lord Melbourne, look- 
ing out of the window in Downing-street, saw the Marquis of Nor- 
manby approaching, and said to his secretary, ‘ Now what the devil 
can that fellow be coming here for? I don’t know what he can want 
now except the garter for his second leg.’ 

It was said of him, bitterly enough, but with a grain of truth and 
much malice, by a rival, ‘That fellow asks for anything, he gets 
everything he asks, and he is fit for nothing.’ The latter part of 
this mot is scarcely true, for he was an extremely ready and smart 
debater. I have heard him myself in the House of Lords described 
as a very great gun indeed. His court, as I remember it, although 
miscellaneous, was brilliant. The society to be met with there bore 
about the same relation to good society as the motley assembly I 
used to meet with at the Tuileries balls during the Third Empire 
bore to a réunion of the same kind at Buckingham Palace. But 
the Emerald Isle is famous for the beauty of its daughters. When 
a pretty girl is well-dressed, and one has no opportunity of dis- 
covering that she speaks with a brogue, it does not matter one 
pinch of snuff whether she is a duchess or a tradesman’s daughter. 
Now it is one of the delightful privileges of an Irish viceroy to kiss 
every young beauty on her presentation. Lord Normanby seemed 
rather to like this amusement. Then he was tall and stately, a 
man of noble presence, arrayed in a uniform more gorgeous than 
that of a field-officer, glittering with stars, his breast traversed by 
the broad blue ribbon of the garter, with a file of gorgeous aide-de- 
camps on either side and his stout wife at his elbow; and there passed 
before him in pleased pomp of feathers, lappets, diamonds, &c., troop 
after troop, all the young beauties of the country; and as each one 
held up her rosy lips to be kissed, and the stately marquis bowed 
his curly head to perform that ceremony (I wonder how his stout 
wife liked it !), I could observe a flush upon the fair neck of the dé- 
butante, which, mounting up, gradually suffused her lovely face ; 
and as she swept away with her long train rustling behind her, if I 
can read the expression of a lady’s face, which 1 once thought was 
possible, each beauty looked as if she would have liked to go 
through the performance over again. But they knew such a hope 
was idle, and they were content to mingle for the rest of the even- 
ing with the crowd of aide-de-camps who hovered about, licking their 
moustached lips in vain, and uttering sighs of the most profound 
description. Bernal Osborne was one of these gentlemen, a smart 
man in those days; he contrived to marry an heiress with ever so 
many thousands a year, and became a senator. Another whom I 
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remember was Frank Sheridan, a descendant of Richard Brinsley, 
and inheriting’ much of his genius. He was an admirable raconteur, 
and stretched at full length on a sofa, with a cigar in his mouth and a 
glass of soda-and-brandy by his side, he could go on for hours with 
his droll narratives, bursting out at intervals into a song, generally 
sentimental, sung with such melody and pathos that the tears came 
into one’s eyes. He was a prodigious favourite with Lord Nor- 
manby on account of these qualities, and he got the governorship 
of an island somewhere in the Pacific, where he died. 

Another was Charles Henry, a man of fortune in those days; 
light, agile, and active, the first terpsichorean ornament of that 
gay court. He too made a brilliant marriage, and is still one of 
the most agreeable men whom it would be possible to meet with, 
full of bonhomie and abounding in pleasant anecdote. I met him 
not long since at a watering-place. Alas, ‘quantum mutatus ab 
illo Hectore!’ My friend had grown,stout, his hair was white, the 
end of his nose was red. I dined with him, and as I sipped lei- 
surely through a bottle of his old port, and listened to his stories, 
the past rose up before me, and I saw him as he used to be— 
young, bright, and gay, covered with gold lace and fur, with a plume 
of cock’s feathers in his hat—the handsomest man, the best 
waltzer, the most fearless rider, the pleasantest companion of those 
days. I wonder if he observed the same change in me. Quien 
sabe? perhaps he did. 

I cannot remember at this moment any more of the notabilities 
of those days. Morpeth, afterwards Earl of Carlisle, was Secretary ; 
and Mr. Drummond, who made himself famous by his apothegm, 
* Property has its duties as well as its rights,’ was among them; 
but the whole pageant, glittering, gorgeous, evanescent, and gay, 
has faded from my memory now, and I cannot hope ever to mingle 
in such company again. I only wish I had been old enough then 
to have more thoroughly appreciated it. 

I have often thought, that instead of Home Rule, which 
would do Ireland no manner of good, a communion of interests 
closer than that which at present exists would be for the benefit of 
both Ireland and England. Suppose, for instance, we were periodi- 
cally to exchange our officials, and some of the English judges were 
selected to travel the Irish circuits, and a few of the Irish judges 
allowed to come over here, Westminster Hall being at the same 
time thrown open to practitioners from the sister isle. I think we 
should understand each other all the better if the rolling thunder of 
Whiteside’s eloquence could have been heard in the English Court of 
Queen’s Bench. How the judges would have pricked up their ears 
and the bar roused itself from the sleepy air of indifference which is 
its prevailing atmosphere! If one or two of the Irish judges whom 
I remember well could have been transplanted to the English bench 
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for a few terms, how curiously the bar would have regarded them ! 
I doubt if Lord Norbury’s jokes or Chief Justice Doherty’s jeux de 
mots would have been properly appreciated. And there was one 
judge in particular whom I should have liked to see submitted to the 
critical approbation of the English practitioners. This was Mr. 
Justice Burton. He was like Tennyson’s many-wintered crow, no 
one could tell his age. I doubt if he knew it himself. The visitor 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench’ might have seen in one corner a- 
little old shrivelled man, on whose rusty wig seemed settled the 
accumulated powder of many lustres. In hue his face resembled 
the title-deeds, dear reader, of your grandfather’s estates, that is to 
say if you had a grandfather among the landed gentry; his eyes 
were generally half closed; his skin was puckered by a thousand 
wrinkles, and there was always a drop of moisture like dew on the 
end of his very red nose. His knowledge of law was supposed to 
be profound ; tradition said he had been picked up in this country 
by John Philpot Curran, and brought over to Ireland to act as his 
devil—that is to say, to note his briefs, &e. He crept into great 
practice, and eventually climbed up to a seat on the Queen’s Bench, 
where he remained for many and many a year. He was never seen 
in general society, in any public place, or walking about the streets 
like an ordinary mortal. His movements were full of mystery; as 
the clock struck eleven every morning he could be observed seated 
in his usual corner, seldom interchanging a syllable with his brother 
judges or speaking, except to interrupt the flow of a learned argu- 
ment by some pertinent remark which showed that notwithstanding 
his sleepy appearance he was vigilantly attending to what was going 
on. He was the judge usually selected to dispose of what were 
termed ‘ motions of course,’ of which there was a fertile crop at the 
Irish bar. These were generally intrusted to the junior counsel, 
and the old judge, being a kind-hearted person, would bestow as 
much attention upon this class of business as if he were listening to 
the most acute and learned argument. Something like the follow- 
ing frequently occurred ; it happened once to the present writer. 

Scene, the Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Justice Burton solus 
in the corner ; immediately below him sits Costello, the jolly-looking 
fat registrar of the court. Junior counsel rising with a paper in his 
hand, his voice tremulous at hearing its own sound in that place for 
perhaps the first time, ‘ My lord, in the case in which John Macna- 
mara is plaintiff and Thomas O’Toole defendant, I have humbly to 
apply to your lordship for liberty to compute—’ 

‘Eh, what?’ says the judge, winking with both his eyes and 
leaning forward in an attitude of strained attention; ‘eh, what ? 
Can’t hear you, sir. Pray speak a little louder.’ 

‘M’lud, in the case in which Thomas O’Toole is plaintiff—’ 

Hereupon the judge leans down to the registrar. ‘Mr. Cos- 
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tello, pray what is this young gentleman’s name ? Tell him he must 
raise his voice, and explain to me distinctly the nature of his appli- 
cation.’ 

Mr. Costello, always glad to have a joke at the expense of a 
junior barrister, and put him out of countenance if he can, says, 
‘The judge wishes to know your name, if you playse; he’s never 
seen you before !’ 

‘My name is Bullfinch; there’is my card. I am applying to 
his lordship in the case of So-and-so for an order to compute.’ 

‘A what ?’ shouts Costello. 

‘ Be japers,’ interposes a friendly solicitor standing near, ‘ it’s 
an order to tot the Counsellor wants.’ 

Mr. Costello: ‘ Why the divil can’t he say so ?’ 

‘O, that’s it, is it?’ says Mr. Justice Burton, nodding his head 
and smiling benignantly ; ‘ and pray how much is due to your client ?” 

‘ Fifty-two pounds seventeen and twopence, principal, interest, 
and costs, my lord.’ 

‘Take your order, Mr. Bullfinch ; in my time we used to call it 
an order to tot.’ 

‘ The Counsellor is only a beginner, and will know better another 
time,’ suggests Mr. Patrick Costello sotto voce, but loud enough to 
be heard by every one in court. 

Then Mr. Justice Burton would close his eyes and apparently 
go to sleep, until disturbed by some other junior counsel with some 
similar application; and in this way he listened and dozed alter- 
nately all through the day, until four o’clock came, when he went 
home to dinner at his house in Stephen’s-green, where he dozed and 
sipped port-wine for the remainder of the evening. In this way he 
spent the evening of his life tranquilly. When he was about one 
hundred years of age or so, he was found asleep by his library fire 
with a volume of Vesey junior in his hand, and when they tried to 
wake him it was found that Mr. Justice Burton was dead. He 
was unmarried. I never heard that he had any relations, and what 
became of his fortune I never knew. 








WwW 
V. A. Cranston, sc. 
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LILIES 


To her feet the roses creep, 
In her eyes the sunbeams sleep, 
As she silent stands to listen to the wooing of the stream ; 
Lie the lilies all at rest 
On the river’s placid breast, 
For no touch of pain or passion breaks their dream. 


The willows sigh and quiver 
At the kisses of the river, 
Then shake back their loosen’d tresses, and laugh softly in their 
bow’rs ; 
And athwart the azure skies 
Lark and mavis, as they rise, 
Set to music all the poems of the flow’rs. 


Where the shadows softly glide 
On the margin of the tide, 
Just one floating stem has drifted, and one flower blooms alone. 
I can see my darling lean, 
From the soft and mossy green, 
To reach forth and take this lily for her own. 


And her touch is a caress, 
As her lips its petals press ; 
Then with laughter she enthrones it in its beauty on her breast. 
But, alas! For all its pride 
It has slowly droop’d, and died 
Ere the crimson light has faded in the west! 


* * * * * 


O my darling, when I stray’d 
To your dreamy shelter’d glade, 
And stood listening while the waters whisper’d low of love and rest, 
Was it cruel that I too 
Stretch’d an eager hand, and drew 
Just one lily, fair and slender, to my breast— 
Tarep Series, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XXVIII. 





LILIES 


Where the heaviness of care, 
And the tempest of despair, 
And the aching of those wounds I won in manhood’s bitter strife, 
Kill’d my lily where it lay, 
Flinging sunbeams on my way, 
Through that one sweet flying season of my life. 


It was but a summer’s bliss, 
Yet the winter’s snowy kiss 
Falls without a sound of sobbing on the low grave at my feet ; 
For your whisper, ‘ It is best,’ 
Finds an echo in my breast, 
And I know in brighter sunshine we shall meet. 
MARY CECIL HAY. 
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A Criticism and x Contrast 


RatHER more than sixty years ago, a young gentleman, being not 
then nineteen years of age, who had been ostensibly studying for 
the bar under the auspices of that eminent special pleader Mr. Chitty 
for some little time past, astonished his friends and terrified his re- 
lations by the determination which he suddenly expressed to try a 
fanatically rash experiment. It was his intention, so he informed 
them, to make a bold dash into a new department of literature. For 
the greatly daring novice to attempt to ‘live by his pen’ in those 
days was practically equivalent to dying by a gradual process of 
starvation in a garret in Grub-street. It is needless to say that, 
after the precipitate announcement already alluded to, our law- 
student was emphatically reminded of the fact that the path to 
literary distinction was strewn with the blanched bones of those 
who had perished by the way, that the approach to the temple of 
the Muses lay through a cemetery, that Parnassus was in reality a 
Golgotha, and that if he had any intention of proceeding any dis- 
tance in company with Miss Thalia, he might as well take as his 
associates a select contingent of Thugs. He was told stories of 
aspiring novelists who, while their heroes reclined on violet velvet 
linings, had themselves died in a ditch; or at best, while the Crichtons 
of their imagination were feasting on the delicacies of every clime 
and the wines of every country, had been fain to fill themselves with 
the husks which the very swine rejected. At this point the chorus 
of domestic exhortation would be interrupted by the apt citation of 
the well-known Popeian couplet— 
‘A clerk foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza while he should engross ;’ 

and the tone in which the sonorous distich was declaimed and directed 
at the head of the much-mistaken youth clearly indicated the con- 
viction on the part of the denouncer that a very palpable hit indeed 
had been made. To all which protestations their self-reliant object 
presented a resolute and motionless front, veluti Carnesia rupes. 
The young gentleman had made up his mind, and had already shown 
that he was capable of carrying out his threat. 

Substantially, if not in each particular detail, the above para- 
graph may be accepted as historically accurate. The hero of the 
episode was, as has been stated, a law-student, and he wanted more 
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than a year to the completion of his second decade. It is, however, 
possible that the reader may have formed an erroneous impression 
of the character of the lad and the nature of his ambitions. Let it 
not then be supposed that we are now speaking of some dreamy 
moonstruck boy with the capacities only of a Bavius or a Rosa 
Matilda, and ambitious of emulating Spenser or Byron in the chosen 
path of their genius; of some raw stripling who, because he had 
turned a short story which had pleased the uncritical domestic circle 
for whom it was designed, straightway imagined himself able to 
take the same lofty flights as a Fielding or a Scott; of some con- 
ceited prig who, having won a school essay on some historical theme, 
determined to eclipse a Gibbon or a Hume in his own particular 
sphere. Our law-student was made of very different stuff, and bent 
upon a widely-antagonistic career. He was a keen-witted, shrewd, 
practically-minded youth, self-reliant, high tempered, his mental 
vision cleared of all filmy ambitions, all exaggerated views as to 
his own aptitudes. He knew from experience that which he could 
do; he was intent on doing it as well as it could be done. He had 
fancy and humour, but his fancy and humour only expended them- 
selves on some practical end in view. There was no trace of mawk- 
ish sentimentality in his nature. He was not in love, he was not 
mad, and therefore he was not a poet. The name of this young 
man was Albany Fonblanque, a selection from whose writings has 
lately been published by the house in New Burlington-street; and the 
department of literature to which he had come to the conclusion 
henceforth to devote his strength of mind and body was the occupa- 
tion—it could not yet take rank as the profession—of journalism. 
This was in the year 1812—that memorable year when, abroad, 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos successively fell before the victorious 
arms of the great Duke, and the French were finally expelled from 
the Peninsula, and when, on the fatal retreat from Moscow, a vast 
armament was overtaken by the most complete overthrow which 
history records. At home, Carlton House was in the full blaze of 
its glory, and Lord Byron was commending to Sir Walter Scott the 
manners of the Regent as ‘superior to those of any other gentleman.’ 
Spencer Perceval had just fallen beneath the bullet of Bellinghum’s 
pistol, and the nobleman whom Mr. Disraeli delights to call the 
‘arch-mediocrity,’ Lord Liverpool, had just, to the infinite morti- 
fication of the Whigs, been placed at the head of the king’s govern- 
ment. If it was a stirring time, it was also an ominous time. Be- 
neath the surface of society, and audible amid the fashionable din of 
the capital, there resounded the menacing rumble of class-warfare. 
For two years past there had been grievous distress in the manu- 
facturing districts. Official finance had busied itself, but to no 
purpose, to cure the evil; and popular discontent at last culminated 
in the movement at the head of which was the imaginary General 
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Ludd. In the memoir prefixed to the selections from his uncle’s 
writings in the volume to which already allusion has been made, 
Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque has well described the character of the 
period. ‘The great influential majority of the nation,’ writes this 
gentleman, ‘ was composed of a compact body who, from motives of 
habit, conviction, interest, or timidity, were opposed to all funda- 
mental changes On the other hand, there was a large body of 
malcontents scattered throughout the country bent upon resistance 
to unjust or oppressive laws and class-legislation, and intent upon 
the overthrow of obnoxious institutions.’ For the first time, in 
truth, the rulers of England were beginning to perceive the fact 
that they had a new power to deal with—the people of England. 
Let it be understood that up till this date such a thing as legisla- 
tion in the social, civil, moral, or sanitary interests of the masses 
had never entered into the practical scheme of the English states- 
man. The aristocratic era in English politics had been continuous 
and unbroken, and the party leader had found quite enough to do in 
balancing the quarrels and the jealousies of the great houses, with- 
out plunging into the condition-of-England question. All the laws 
recently passed had been devised in the interest of the wealthier 
classes. The penal code took nearly exclusive cognisance of crimes 
against property. Large landowners and small shopkeepers had 
pulled together for the protection of their interests. It is a simple 
historical fact that the punishment of death was affixed by statute 
to above six hundred different crimes. Of course not in one case 
out of a thousand was the punishment inflicted, for the moral feel- 
ing of the age was better than its legislation. Here was the mon- 
strous and mischievous anomaly. Society needs the binding force 
of law to hold it together: it demands not less that this law should 
be the formal embodiment of its moral conviction. Did not Horace 
ask, Quid leges sine moribus prosint ? 

It is absolutely necessary to bear in mind all this, fully and 
clearly, to comprehend the nature of the time at which Albany Fon- 
blanque commenced to write, if we would form an adequate idea of 
the service performed by the man himself in politics and journalism. 
There were really two nations in England, and between them it was 
war to the knife. In this conflict, the first thing which Fonblanque 
had to decide with himself was the position which he would assume. 
Would he elect to fling in his lot with the aristocratic champions of 
privilege, who stuck by the rights of their order, and who refused 
to concede one inch of their social and political pretensions? Or 
would he, on the other hand, make common cause with that angry 
seething mass—the people—who threatened in their indignation 
and disappointment to sweep away the very barriers of the consti- 
tution? As a matter of fact, Fonblanque adopted neither of these 
alternatives. The colours which he chose were those of equitable 
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prudence and of wise justice. Journalism had not yet become a 
profession, and the rule of conduct which Fonblanque determined to 
follow was a striking exception to the practice of those who had 
hitherto engaged in that precarious occupation. Up to the present 
time the newspaper writer, like the pamphleteer, had been able to 
achieve a certain measure of notoriety, of position, and even of 
wealth, by truckling servilely to the great, or by coarse, loud-mouthed, 
blatant advocacy of the low. The fact had been practically ignored 
that there was a third réle which he might fill with more credit to 
himself and infinitely more advantage to the public—that he might 
conciliate foes rather than foment social strife, that he might essay 
the duties of a peacemaker rather than those of a firebrand. It was 
because this possibility had been entirely omitted from popular con- 
sideration that journalism bore the unsavoury repute with which it 
had become invested. Either my lord regarded the anonymous 
newspaper writer as a dependent to be tolerated and indeed encour- 
aged, or else as the base stirrer up of all evil passions, the stormy 
petrel of a much-troubled generation. Either the masses despised 
the journalist as the literary toady of an order whose members were 
their natural enemies, and who employed some poor devil of a 
scribbler just as they would a gamekeeper to trap vermin or a 
setter to mark partridges; or else they were proudly conscious of 
the fact that the journalist was their own creation, as he was their 
champion ; that a breath of their air could unmake him even as a 
breath had made. Add to this that the periodical writing of the 
time was always personal and sometimes scurrilous; that the flavour 
of Swift’s pointed malignity, as seen in his pamphlets, adhered to it, 
though much of the verve and vigour had evaporated ; that abuse 
was made to do duty for argument; that though there was much 
sharpness there was little scholarship in the ephemeral literature of 
the times,—and the reason why journalism was discredited will be 
abundantly apparent. Fonblanque determined to succeed as a journal- 
ist, and by his success to elevate the tone and to raise the profes- 
sion of journalism. Each of these things, to the supreme honour 
of the man be it spoken, he did. 

But if from the first he made up his mind not to be the tool of 
the aristocratic and exclusive faction, nor yet to pander to the pas- 
sions of the populace, it is not to be supposed that in thus steering 
midway between Scylla and Charybdis he adopted a colourless tone 
of opinion any more than he did an emasculate style of diction. On 
the contrary, the views entertained by Fonblanque were of the most 
sharply defined and decided description. And Fonblanque himself 
was classed—and correctly for that matter—among the ‘ instructed 
Liberals’ of his generation. He was pitted against the successive 
Tory administrations from 1812 to 1841. But he attacked mea- 
sures rather than men, or, it would be more correct to say, the 
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abuses which Toryism tolerated, than the creed of Toryism itself. 
Some one has said of him that it was the Six Acts of Castlereagh 
which drove him into journalism, and the remark at least has the 
merit of conveying a fair impression of the spirit and motive which 
animated Fonblanque throughout his journalistic career. He was, 
moreover, the friend and confidant of such very advanced gentlemen 
as Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. G. Grote, and Sir W. Molesworth; but, 
says the author of the memoir to which I have already alluded, 
‘although there was a perfect agreement in the abstract principles 
upon which their political career was founded, the difference in the 
order of their minds and natures soon created a marked divergence 
in practice. Fonblanque, though thoroughly in earnest, was never an 
enthusiast. He was of the three the least theoretical, and for that 
reason, perhaps, the most moderate in his views. Both Grote and 
Mill had an overweening admiration for a republican form of govern- 
ment, as the highest and purest ofall political systems, and the one best 
calculated to insure the true object of the greatest number. Fon- 
blanque, on the contrary, used to maintain that a form of government 
was the result and not the cause of national life, and that it mattered 
little whether the head of the State were called king or president 
while the people were inspired with a spirit of freedom and a love of 
liberty.’ The truth probably was that Fonblanque could distinguish 
between liberty and license; that he was thoroughly aware of the 
fallacy embodied in the assumption that the government which is 
vested in the hands of the greatest number must be necessarily 
calculated to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; 
and that he knew that the caprice and passion which animate popular 
verdicts and sway the popular choice must materially militate 
against real and permanent popular well-being. Be that as it may, 
Fonblanque never threw in his lot at all unreservedly with Grote, Mill, 
and Molesworth. He was a constitutional radical, and he believed 
that constitutions grow and are not made. If Fonblanque was 
writing in 1874, it is exceedingly doubtful whether Liberalism could 
claim him as a thorough-paced ally. 

We in our time can scarcely understand the temptation by which 
the journalist, who had convictions and also an aptitude for forcible 
expression, was assailed to overstep the temperance of diction that 
we now see uniformly preserved in the columns of the metropolitan 
press. It was in 1812 that the Post spoke of the Regent as ‘ the 
glory of the people,’ ‘the protector of the arts,’ ‘the conqueror of 
hearts,’ ‘the Mecenas of the age,’ ‘the magister loquendi,’ ‘ the 
master of style.’* Such an excess of adulatory compliment was 
calculated to provoke reprisals. How it did so in the case of the 

* Give the devil his due, and that his late Majesty George IV. could command 


a very neat and pretty style of diction is shown by the holograph note which he 
wrote to the Duke of Wellington, accompanying the announcement that his grace 
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Hunts, and what was the punishment which ensued, need not be 
restated here. It is the paper which the Hunts edited, the Ex- 
aminer, with which the name of Fonblanque is most conspicuously 
identified. He wrote for it before 1830, but only in 1830 did he 
become its editor. The general nature of the task that he proposed 
to accomplish, the position that he assumed from the first in the 
vexed world of journalism, has been already explained. Some re- 
marks on the more purely literary features of his work may be added. 
‘In the many deep-rooted abuses of the day,’ writes his nephew, 
‘in the unconstitutional pretensions of monarchical or oligarchic 
power, in the stubborn opposition of the dominant classes to reform 
or relaxation of privilege, and in the yet more stubborn bigotry of an 
arrogant Church Establishment, he found a fruitful field of labour 
and a free and congenial exercise for his vigorous pen.’ The literary 
method adopted by Fonblanque was preéminently his own. It is 
not merely that ‘he expended himself much in phrase-polishing 
and hardening with much and often obvious labour,’ that he was 
perpetually and painfully straining after antithesis, that he thought 
the sum and substance of literary excellence consisted in a judiciously 
introduced epigram, and that he was generally the most conscien- 
tious worker of his time. What strikes one most in reading the 
selections from Fonblanque’s contributions to the Examiner and 
other journals printed in this volume, is the extraordinary and, it 
must be added, the occasionally very felicitous use which he makes 
of anecdote and metaphor as substitutes for ratiocination and argu- 
ment. Take the following instance—the article in question is on 
the House of Lords—its one idea, elaborated from the first line to 
the last, is the fanciful analogy that may be discovered between 
Hicks’s Hall and that unjust assemblage which constitutes the upper 
branch of our legislature: ‘ There is a pleasant story of a provincial 
antiquary’s journey to visit Hicks’s Hall. A hundred miles off every- 
body could tell him about Hicks’s Hall; they knew all about it, 
where it was, and what it was like—nota magis nulli domus sua. 
But as the traveller diminished the distance from Hicks’s Hall the 
information about it became less and less positive, and when two 
or three miles off, no one knew it or could say or conceive anything 
about it. The House of Lords is another Hicks’s Hall. A couple 
of months ago every one knew what the Lords would do with the 
Corn Bill But as the day of proof approaches, and as we get 
nearer and nearer to Hicks’s Hall, all these pleasing certainties 





had been promoted to the dignity of a field-marshal after the battle of Vittoria. 
The Duke, it should be said, had forwarded his Royal Highness, as a trophy, the 
baton of one of Napoleon’s generals : ‘ Your glorious conduct is above all human 
praise, and far above any reward. . . . You have sent me, among the trophies of your 
unrivalled fame, the staff of a French marshal; and I send you in return that of 
England’ (Gurwood, x, 532). 
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yanish.’ The very best illustration of this mode of reasoning, if 
reasoning it is, is to be found in the comparison between the un- 
protected farmer and the unprotected female, at page 232. 

My business, however, is not so much with the wit and wisdom, 
the satire and sagacity, of Fonblanque—which the reader will take 
for granted—as with the precise degree in which he contributed to 
the prestige of journalism as a liberal profession. Now it was al- 
lowed by all Fonblanque’s contemporaries that he, more than any 
other man, had raised it from the low esteem in which it previously 
was. ‘Noman,’ says Lord Henry Bulwer (the late Lord Dalling), 
‘need be ashamed of a profession of which Albany Fonblanque is a 
member.’ The testimony of Lord Dalling’s ever-famous brother, the 
late Lord Lytton, and of Mr. Disraeli, is not less significant. Roth 
these gentlemen, though generally opposed to Fonblanque in politics, 
were ready to assist him at a time when the life of the Hxagniner 
was trembling in the balance, merely on the ground of the services 
which he had rendered to newspaper literature. I need offer no 
apology for extracting in extenso the following letter, whose initials 
reveal its authorship : 


‘My dear Friend,—Ten years of the Examiner insured and 
safe is a delight few people can resist—even the bats and owls 
themselves, I should think. 


‘The highest compliment to your honesty is that it is uphill 
work to rise. If you would only pander to the mob, whether gentle 
or simple, you would be read by all the world. As it is, you must 
be contented for a short time longer with the fame more universally 
acknowledged than that of any political writer in England except 
Swift, and him you beat in wisdom, consistency, and principle.— 
Affectionately yours, E. L. B.’ 


Mr. Disraeli writes with less empressement, but not with less 
of meaning; ‘I hope,’ he says—his note is dated, ‘ Bradenham 
House, Wycombe, Bucks, March 16, 1834’—‘ you will permit me 
to inscribe my name in the list of acceders to your proposition. My 
friend Mr. Clay—at present on a visit to us here—begs me on his 
behalf to express the same claim.’ With pardonable pride we find 
Fonblanque ‘congratulating himself upon ‘the remarkable fact that 
for thirty years and more the Examiner has never appeared in a court 
of law to meet even the charge of libel.’ Fonblanque’s integrity 
and ability received more valuable recognition than this. The fact 
cannot be too strongly stated that he was the very first newspaper 
man whom the Government of the day singled out as the recipient 
of honour and promotion on the ground of his services to literature. 
He was offered the governorship of Nova Scotia, at a period when our 
North-American colonies were undergoing those changes in their 
political system which he had always advocated. This offer he 
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declined. He accepted, in 1847, the post of Statistical Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. He secured a clerkship in the Admiralty 
for his son. He was appointed, in 1854, the English representa- 
tive of the International Statistical Congress. 

If it is the fact that newspapers are one of the social and literary 
necessities of the age—that the demand for them has been created 
by the increased facility of geographical communication, as well as 
by the new elements of popularity which have been admitted into our 
public and political life—it is not less the fact that the profession of 
the newspaper writer has been immensely elevated in popular esteem 
by the influence of the personal example and work, by the moral of 
the career, of such a man as Fonblanque. Jn more senses than one 
does the famous editor of the Examiner deserve to be called a patri- 
arch of journalism—by virtue, first, of his period; by virtue, secondly, 
of his labours and their result. The volume published by Messrs. 
Bentley is dedicated to the members of the Liberal press; but the 
assistance which Fonblanque rendered to the journalistic calling is 
not conterminous with the hard-and-fast lines of any political creed. 
Conservative journalists and Liberal journalists feel alike the fruits 
of his efforts and the force of his success. Thus it is that the name 
of Fonblanque is inevitably suggestive of certain considerations touch- 
ing the present status of the occupation which he so conscientiously 
and energetically pursued. From the contemplation of what jour- 
nalism and journalists were when Fonblanque first took up the pe- 
riodical pen, and when he sheathed it for ever, one is naturally led to 
inquire whether there have since been introduced any changes into 
their condition, and whether the trade of the newspaper scribe has 
continuously thriven and prospered, from all points of view, in a ratio 
of geometrical increase. I am not going to appraise the precise 
quantity and quality of the influence which journalism has upon the 
manufacture of that remarkable compound of prejudice and ignorance, 
of sound sense and good feeling, known as public opinion. It is the 
business of the journalist, I take it, in this respect both to swim 
with the tide, and at the same time to head it by a few inches; to 
interpret rather than to originate ; to criticise rather than construct. 
He must say ‘ what all have thought, but none so well expressed.’ 
I venture to think that the influence of newspapers is more con- 
spicuous in its effect upon the dialect of ordinary life than upon the 
formation of political ideas. In his essay on Style, De Quincey ex- 
presses a view practically identical. ‘ Formerly,’ writes the Opium- 
eater, ‘the natural impulse of every man was spontanedusly to use 
the language of life; the language of books was a secondary attain- 
ment, not made without effort. Now, on the contrary, the daily 
composers of newspapers have so long dealt in the professional idiom 
of books, as to have brought it home to every reader in the nation 
who does not violently resist it by some domestic advantages. Time 
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was, within our own remembrance, that if you should have heard, in 
passing along the street, from any old apple-woman such a phrase as 
“J will avail myself of your kindness,’’ forthwith you would have 
shied like a skittish horse; you would have run away in as much 
terror as any old Roman upon those occasions when Bos loquebatur. 
At present you swallow such marveis as matters of course. . . . 
This is one form of the evil impressed upon our style by journalism : 
a dire monotony of bookish idiom has encrusted and stiffened all 
native freedom of expression, like some scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, 
barking and hide-binding the fine natural pulses of the elastic flesh.’ 
If De Quincey had been permitted by the three sisters to extend his 
observations to the present year of grace, he would probably have 
remarked that the English country gentleman talks his Times, and 
that the young well-to-do tradesman prattles his Telegraph. Arch- 
deacon Denison said, on a memorable occasion some two or three 
years ago, that he objected to leading articles altogether, because 
they taught people to trust to the thinking of others instead of 
endeavouring to think for themselves. 

There may be some truth in this, but the archidiaconal criticism 
was altogether too sweeping in its scope. The number of people 
who are capable of forming an independent opinion upon any topic 
of public moment is exceedingly limited, and opinions second-hand 
may be better than no opinions at all. Even a mental stock- 
in-trade not of first-rate quality is better than an absolute mental 
vacuum. But if the archdeacon had qualified his strictures by the 
interposition of one little dissyllable—party—he would at least have 
secured the fervent approval of one humble individual. Old foes 
reappear with new faces. There is a fatalism in the history of 
the newspaper press, as in the history of most other things. The 
journalist of to-day is not tempted to truckle or to swagger, to 
cringe or to roar—pace Mr. Matthew Arnold and his young lions— 
as he was at the commencement of Albany Fonblanque’s career, and 
occasionally afterwards. I remember hearing Mr. Disraeli say in 
the House of Commons, in the course of an important debate, ‘I do 
not wish to decry the whole system of leading articles—I have written 
leading articles myself—but what I do find fault with them for is 
that they are never anything more than the most ex-parte state- 
ments.’ Here you have the Jliad in a nutshell. Journalism is a 
legitimate department of literature —a tributary stream of that running 
river which flows right away from the Pierian fount. It is party 
journalism which is the bane. ‘The liberty of the press is too often 
limited to the privilege of abusing antagonists. To the writer this 
much-vaunted freedom degenerates into sheer and absolute servitude. 
The party journalist is at every turn weighted with the traditions 
of the past and the politics of the present which belong to the states- 
men whom he represents in print. He will receive the strictest 
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directions from his editor to take his cue in all matters, great or 
small, from the leader of the party ; nay, that same leader will con- 
descend to despatch missives from Grosvenor-gate to Fleet-street, 
or from Carlton-house-terrace to a certain square contiguous to Lud- 
gate-hill, conveying full intelligence as to the subject of which the 
leader-writer is to treat, and the views on those subjects which it is 
held desirable he should express. From the line of action thus 
marked out for him our journalist will not be permitted to stir one 
inch ; and if in a moment of impulsively independent originality he 
ventures to interpolate a single bit of sentiment of his own, that 
sentiment will be remorselessly eliminated by a discreet editor, who, 
if he has been acting up to his duty, corrects the article of his con- 
tributor fresh from the rumours of lobbies, and newly primed with 
all the gossip of clubs. 

It is the spirit of party which is the one grievous and inseparable 
drawback to the professional pursuit of journalism, and it is an 
obstacle that will not be disposed of till the spirit of party is extinct 
in parliamentary government—an event which may be expected to 
take place somewhere about the Greek Kalends. Yet the length to 
which partisanship is carried in journalism is really, if those who 
are chiefly interested could but be made to see it, fatal to the object 
aimed at, as well as mischievous to the morality both of reader and 
writer. The value, so far as the public is concerned, of the support 
lent by a newspaper to a party is precisely in proportion to the known 
independence of the organ in question. Ifit is notorious that a cer- 
tain print is the very obedient and humble servant ofa certain party, 
ready to carp, to snarl, and to sneer at all its foes, determined 
never to recognise any good thing in whatever emanates from any 
other quarter, then the moral effect of the influence produced by 
newspaper advocacy is nil. If, on the other hand, journalism does 
not, even when agreeing generally with the principles of a party, ab- 
negate its proper functions of criticism and censure ; does not hesi- 
tate to show that it has an opinion ofits own, and that it is no mere 
mechanical apparatus for the registration of official views; then, 
assuming ability and judgment on the part of the writers, the im- 
portance of the championship of such an organ is incalculable. This 
is the secret of the power of the T'imes—a power which yet remains 
out of sight superior to that exercised by any one of its contem- 
poraries. It is the tendency of journalistic zeal to outdo itself; and 
so long as newspaper proprietors are socially ambitious, and specu- 
late on the acquisition of titular distinction or family ennoblement, 
or on the elevation of their wives and daughters to a social sphere 
more exalted than that in‘ which nature has placed them, party 
journalism will continue a burlesque of loyalty, a travesty upon yeo- 
man’s aid. 

What the style of Albany Fonblanque is has been already de- 
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scribed—utterly unlike anything to be found in the columns of 
journalism in the present day. The sparkling sallies, the fanciful 
illustration, the consummate satirical thrusts, the sledge-hammer of 
invective, which dazzles while it falls—where be these in the news- 
papers of our generation? We have banished scurrility and satire 
from journalism, for which we ought of course to be truly thankful. 
But we have purged our periodical literature of these banes only at a 
considerable price. We are very decorous, but we are also very dull. 
Our leader writers go along at a reasonably swift, good, business-like 
pace; they never break into a gallop that hurries us on with them ; 
they never stop on the road to indulge in any of those intellectual 
high jinks which Fonblanque did—which Barnes, Sterling, Maginn, 
and Giffard did. If they continue at their present rate, leading 
articles—or, as the Right Hon. George Canning used to pronounce 
the word, leaden articles—will soon become about as lively reading 
as a blue-book ; indeed, I am not quite certain whether they have 
not already attained that acme of side-shaking merriment. Yet it 
is impossible, as a rule, to find grave fault with the work of the 
modern leader writer. It is not brilliant, but it is sensible. The 
author of these articles is not a genius; but he is a gentleman and 
a scholar. He was probably at a public school and at a university. 
He is a little man, of meek manners, of much various information. 
He seldom drinks anything more at his dinner than a pint of the club 
claret. Cavillers call him a prig; but really he is praiseworthy 
enough. Only humour is not his forte—nor is eloquence, nor fire. 
The truth is that, journalistically speaking, we live in an age not of 
minnows nor tritons, but of moderate-sized carp, perch, roach, dace, 
and gudgeon. Everybody is more or less well educated, more or 
less intelligent, more or less capable to hold a pen in his hand, and 
more or less anxious to make from five hundred to twelve hundred, 
paid monthly, per annum by his writing. Perhaps it may be said 
that there were more scintillating flashes of wit and wisdom in the 
early days of Fonblanque, because Punch and its comic contem- 
poraries had not yet been established to divert into their particular 
channel all the currents of humour and waggery; still, as a matter 
of fact, are these respectable prints so wildly droll, with their mono- 
poly of all this, as to render such a theory entirely plausible ? 


T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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Mr. SKIFTER was a young gentleman of a somewhat ideal tem- 
perament. From his cradle upwards, i.e. to the mature age of 
eighteen, he had been educated wholly by a brace of gushing aunts, 
who were too good—far too good—and too ugly—far too ugly—to 
marry, albeit they were endowed with enough consols to make the 
most fastidious mouth water. It is true that he was sent somewhere 
about his fourteenth birthday to a private tutor, one Mr. Phle- 
bottom, who took sixty odd private pupils, and as many more as 
he could get, at an exorbitant figure. Aunt Bet, however, having 
dreamed a dream to the effect that her sweet lamb, videlicet Master 
Skifter, was being slowly roasted on the most approved method 
of the Spanish Inquisition by inhuman schoolfellows, drove over to 
Mr. Phlebottom’s, and discovering the lamb’s caudal region, after 
eighteen hours’ private tuition, already bruised with a racquet-bat, 
whilst his new clothes were torn and he himself was blubbering, 
promptly removed him. From this point in his history, whatever 
knowledge he acquired—and it was not either varied or extensive— 
was of a home-made sort. In short, aunt Bet and aunt Maude 
contrived, by lecturing, coddling, and spooning, to evolve the most 
splendid of paradoxes—a masculine old-maid. 

Now these dear virgin ladies de rigueur adored a parson—un- 
perfected femininity always does. When the Rev. Barnabas Dalma- 
hoy entered the same apartment wherein were seated aunts Bet 
and Maude, aunt Bet always blushed as if she had been detected 
in the perpetration of some very reprehensible act, whilst aunt 
Maude giggled inanely as though the Rev. Barnabas—grimmest of 
grim divines—were Mr. Sothern, Mr. Toole, or Arthur Sketchley 
in the flesh. From this it will be evident that aunt Bet was grave, 
aunt Maude gay. Perhaps of the two aunt Bet was the more 
susceptible. Moreover, as she ruled the roast and her sister, and 
further, as she doted on Mr. Dalmahoy, it came to pass that an 
appeal was made to that individual’s judgment with reference to 
the future of Mr. Skifter, who had arrived at an age when, but for 
austere canonical regulations to the contrary, he might have married 
his grandmother. 

The question thus categorically put in unison by the ladies to 
their pet parson received the following common-sense answer : 

‘Send him to the university.’ 

What university? Oxford, Cambridge, Bonn, Munich, Dur- 
ham, Harvard, St. Andrews—where ? 
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Mr. Dalmahoy suggested, sotto voce, ‘ Dublin.’ 

But Miss Bet was down upon him: ‘O Mr. Dalmahoy,’ she 
cried, ‘I feel sure, because you wear that becoming red hood in 
church, that you must be an Oxford man, and I should so like our 
dear nephew to join your own university! The circumstance of his 
being there would form one more link, and that—’ 

Aunt Bet paused. Her feelings were running away with her. 

As a mere matter of truthfulness, the Rev. Barnabas Dalmahoy 
did not graduate at Oxford, but at the Irish university. For 
reasons of his own, however, he elected to sport the Oxford colour. 
Hence his tongue was tied, and he could but feebly acquiesce in 
the propriety of entering Mr. Skifter at Oxford. 

To the City of Sausages our hero accordingly betook himself in 
due course, after having undergone a preliminary preparation by 
coaching with Mr. Dalmahoy’s curate—a young gentleman, by the 
way, who, in a yawning match, would have won the stakes witb 
plenty to spare. He matriculated as an unattached student, 7.e. 
he did not become a member of any college, and found comfortable 
lodgings in the domicile of one John Ditmas, a scout. 

I must add that he had brought with him, over and above a 
cargo of theological and classical works, his aunts’ blessing, which 
took the form of an enormous quantity of plate and linen, a huge 
filter, and a Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, profusely illustrated. 

The marvellous allegory of the immortal Puritan tinker had 
been his study and delight from infancy. In fact, to approach the 
point of our narrative, he was rather inclined to believe in it, more 
especially with reference to those notions of demonology which 
filtered through the romances of the Middle Ages into the brain of 
Bunyan. 

On the morning after his arrival Mrs. Ditmas, the faithful 
spouse of John, who, as has been stated, was scout or servant of 
St. Boniface College, announced through the bedroom keyhole to 
the slumbering Mr. Skifter that breakfast was ready and waiting. 

To fling on his integuments with an old-maidish disregard of 
water was the work of but a few moments. Then Mr. Skifter 
descended. 

‘Which you didn’t mention what you'd ’ave for yer breakfast, 
Mr. Skifter ; so I’ve pervided for this mornin’. Another day you 
can horder for yerself accordin’ to yer likin’.’ 

And a very nice matronly way of doing things too, suggested 
perhaps by a glance at the new lodger, who seemed built on dif- 
ferent lines from the commonplace undergraduate ; but, for all its 
freedom, sound common sense. Mr. Skifter gazed at her, then at 
the breakfast-table, finally at the appointments thereof—appalled. 

‘Kiddyneys, sir,’ explained Mrs. Ditmas confidentially, ‘and a 
bit of curried sole, and the legs of a widgeon, which it is with the 
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toast and fried pertaties, as I thought yer might manage just for 
once, sir.’ 

Mr. Skifter’s eyes rolled like a thunder-cloud which cannot con. 
trive to burst. 

‘You see, sir,’ continued Mrs. Ditmas apologetically, ‘ John 
he’s ’ead bed-maker of Boniface. Being so, he’ve a right to the 
puckquisites. That’s how it is that broken vittles is allers plenti- 
ful in this ’ouse. They works in, and—’ 

Mr. Skifter’s eyes fixed for a second on the crockery. There 
were on the table six plates, each one of a different size and shape 
from the other; a breakfast-cup of large dimensions located on a 
pigmy saucer; a teapot which bore no relation to the slop-basin ; 
item, several knives, forks, spoons, and other accessories, not one 
of which could claim cousinship with its next-door neighbour in 
regard of type, magnitude, or quality. 

Mrs. Ditmas’ quick eye took in the young man’s amazement, 
He had been at home accustomed to terrible congruity, the pro- 
perest precision. He was staggered. 

‘ Which it is,’ she added explanatorily, ‘as we’re frugal people, 
all them things as meets your eye in this ’ouse ’ave worked in,—at 
different times, that is; and from various masters. That there 
silyver spoon with the crest upon it was left be’ind, being one ofa 
set, by Mr. Nummus, as is now a Member of Parlyment. Them 
kiddyneys was what remained over from Mr. Venter’s supper last 
night, and that there widgeon’s legs—’ 

‘ But,’ interrupted Mr. Skifter with an awful gasp, ‘I can’t do 
it, my good woman. It would be to commit an act of condonation, 
if not to become an accomplice in several murders. I’m a Christian, 
not a cannibal.’ 

‘Gurd gracious !’ ejaculated Mrs. Ditmas in astonishment. 

‘I mean,’ said Mr. Skifter solemnly, ‘that I abhor cruelty to 
our innocent fellow-creatures. I’m a sincere vegetarian, both im 
theory and in practice.’ 

‘ What’s that ?’ snapped Mrs. Ditmas testily. 

‘I never eat animal food,’ groaned Mr. Skifter. ‘Take away 
these hideous reminiscences of a foul carnage. Get me vegetable 
matter—d’ye hear, my good woman!’ 

‘ Lawk-a-daisy, bless us !’ cried Mrs. Ditmas, downright offended. 
‘ There’s the pertaties.’ 

‘Hum,’ remarked Mr. Skifter, smelling them dubiously ; ‘ they 
seem to have been fried in animal fat—dripping.’ 

‘Darned if I know,’ observed Mrs. Ditmas. ‘They worked 
in along of the other vittles as came from the college kitchen.’ 

Being hungry, Mr. Skifter put his conscience in his pocket, and 
forthwith pitched into the aforesaid potatoes. During the operation 
of deglutition, Mrs. Ditmas, anxious to ingratiate herself with 4 
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gentleman whose tastes appeared to her so very singular, set to 
work to uncord certain boxes of his containing plate and linen, 
packed scrupulously by the fair hands of his dear aunts Bet and 
Maude. 

‘Beautiful !’ cried the good woman in genuine admiration ; 
‘never fingered betterer things. They'll work in quite handy, 
they will.’ 

Mr. Skifter turned round promptly with his mouth full. What 
could she mean? Work in! Did goods thus labelled ever work 
out again ? 

The above brief episode will convey to the reader’s mind some 
notion of the difficulties which beset the path of an earnest vege- 
tarian. ‘inat Mr. Skifter, in accordance with his previous anile 
training, was dogmatically obstinate, Mrs. Ditmas very soon dis- 
covered. He held with magnificent loyalty the principle continually 
asserted by aunt Bet—to wit, that what she said must be right, 
because she said it. 

It will thus appear that this promising young student was put 
upon rather starvation diet—a circumstance not exactly conducive to 
mental equilibrium ; for, be it added, his principal stimulant, not 
to say aliment, consisted of strong tea. He was devoted to Tem- 
plarism. 

‘ Fills his—unpronounceable word—with stuff as isn’t fit for the 
swine to heat,’ asseverated John Ditmas, gazing upon him with un- 
feigned pity. John could eat and drink—especially drink. 

Now the theory on which Mr. Skifter and his excellent aunts 
based their practice of perpetual flesh-fasting arises from a not 
unnatural horror of inflicting pain and taking the life of sentient 
creatures. The shambles, every thinking being must admit, are 
per se a degradation to humanity. Possibly, in the future, science 
may invent some exit more akin to euthanasia for sheep and oxen 
than the knife and the pole-axe. If you come, however, to equipoise 
suffering, it is a grave question whether the British dentist does not 
carry off the palm for cruelty over the head of the British slaughter- 
man, who, with rare exceptions, is not a vivisector. There is 
something to be said in favour of beef and mutton—a ventrical argu- 
ment, no doubt, yet one which can boast its proper premisses, its 
major, middle, and minor term, and all other requisites fora perfect 
syllogism in Barbara. 

To return to Mr. Skifter. One notable result of the systematic 
starvation to which he found himself subjected was a certain density 
of intellect which fairly disgusted his tutors. Aunts Bet and 
Mande, when they became converted to the vegetarian creed, with 
the wisdom of serpents, exerted their utmost ingenuity to supply 
the absence of meat by clever cookery. The most ravenous of flesh- 
devourers might have dined on their ordinary regimen without a 
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grumble, and would not have absolutely required a second feed to 
fill up the interstices. Mrs. Ditmas, on the contrary, confounded 
omelettes with wash-leather, and could not even concoct a palatable 
salad-dressing. The outcome of her incapacity was that Mr. Skifter 
kept himself going by the most deleterious of dram-drinking, viz. 
strong tea; so that in a very few weeks he became so nervous and 
odd as to be more fit for a strait waistcoat than a cap and gown, 

The worst, however, had yet to come. Mr. Skifter being unat- 
tached, and thereby relieved from the society of his fellow-students, 
found time hang rather heavy on his hands. There was no aunt 
about Oxford, to spoon or to be cockered by ; so that when he had 
delivered himself of his diurnal epistle to aunts Bet and Maude his 
occupation was o’er. Reading of the serious sort he disliked. He 
possessed no stamina for manly games. It was but natural, there- 
fore, that he should spend some four or five hours per diem in the 
rooms of the Oxford Union Society, where the newest books of all 
varieties were placed at his disposal, together with the cosiest of 
arm-chairs and lecterns. 

One day he lit upon the work of an eminent thinker, the main 
design whereof was to prove that animal life and vegetable life are 
identical. In the pages of this erudite treatise Mr. Skifter was 
taught that certain vegetables not only swallow insects—like the 
best of London Christians in their baker’s bread—but also digest 
them when swallowed. This fact in natural science set Mr. Skifter’s 
brain in a whirl. Where, he asked himself, does cruelty end? The 
vine, we all know, is permeated by sap, which circulates as rapidly 
as the human blood. Evidently, he argued, the vine is a sentient 
being. And if the vine, why not the potato? Why not the lettuce? 
Nay more, why not the corn itself? Mr. Skifter felt petrified as 
he thought on the awful consequences opened to his vivid, not to 
say morbid, imagination. 

He went back to Mrs. Ditmas’ comfortable front parlour, where 
‘was awaiting his arrival a vegetarian repast. The good woman 
groaned over the number of dishes exacted by the new theory of 
stomachic impletion. Indeed, if Mr. Skifter had not displayed evi- 
dent signs of extreme longitude of purse, coupled with a babyish 
ignorance of the value of money, she would have struck. 

‘It’s the best I can manage, sir,’ she remarked apologetically, 
when she perceived that her lodger, in lieu of sitting down to dinner, 
flopped himself incontinently into an arm-chair, as one who had 
abandoned hope. 

‘Ye-es, Mrs. Ditmas, thank you; but—but I sha’n’t require any 
dinner to-day. In fact, the whole subject of my dietary will, I 
perceive, have to undergo a considerable modification.’ , 

‘Bain’t you ’ungry, then, Mr. Skifter ?’ 

‘I—I don’t know. Yes; perhaps I am. But I’ve formed 
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my own conclusions, Mrs. Ditmas—conscientious conclusions, I 
would add—in regard of the duty we owe, as responsible beings, to 
our fellow Chris— that is, of course, our fellow creatures of the vege- 
table kingdom. My principle hitherto has been, when appetite and 
duty clash, let appetite give way.’ 

Mrs. Ditmas, not being a philosopher, was fairly mystified by 
this utterance. 

‘If you mean, sir,’ she said, ‘as how as yer going to heat meat 
like a sensible gentleman, I don’t mind saying that there’s a dish of 
tripe down-stairs as was for John’s supper, to which you're welcome. 
Biled it is, with a honion.’ 

Mr. Skifter groaned. 

‘No, no,’ he sighed forth melodramatically, ‘I’m no backslider. 
Mind, Mrs. Ditmas, must triumph over matter. Get me some 
tea.’ 

‘And you ain’t a-going to touch this here dinner, as have took 
me all the arternoon to prepare ?’ 

‘Woman!’ remarked Mr. Skifter, with all the sternness of aunt 
Bet graven on his brow, ‘am I Cain, Rush, Palmer, Troppman ? 
I cannot, I must not, I will not imbrue my fingers—that is, my 
jaws, with the—hum—blood, sap, vital essence of the innocent 
sentient. ‘To do so would be to take a mean advantage of those 
who happen to lack my intellectual and moral force—in a word, 
to abuse my empire as a man. Do you understand me, Mrs. 
Ditmas ?’ 

‘Not I,’ said the woman. ‘ Meats for the—unpronounceable 
word,—and the—unpronounceable word—for meats. Them’s my 
sentiments. I likes my—unpronounceable word—full ; cut and come 
again, you know. There, do ’ee sit down, like a good gentleman, 
and heat a bit.’ 

But Mr. Skifter was firm. No solicitation of Mrs. Ditmas could 
induce him to eat anything more than a few knobs of sugar, which 
he devoutly prayed might have been extracted from dead sugar- 
canes, and not from beet-root—a very sappy vegetable, and hence, 
in accordance with his new theory, intensely sentient. 

‘'l'o think,’ he murmured to himself, as he sat down to his cup 
of green tea and Pilgrim’s Progress—‘to think of the agonies a 
potato must undergo when it is peeled.’ 

‘John,’ remarked Mrs. Ditmas to her lord that same evening, 
when he returned from St. Boniface College—‘ John, that there 
Skifter’s ram in his hupper story.’ 

‘None the wus for that,’ replied John sagely. ‘Take it out in 
the bill; it wants a ass to pay our figure.’ 

Worldly wise as Mr. Ditmas was, he forgot, in selecting the 
donkey as a fitting parallel for his lodger, that that quadruped can 
both kick and bolt. 
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Mr. Skifter, after sitting up all night swilling green tea and 
gorging the imageries of his favourite Bunyan, performed the latter 
asinine evolution. Indeed, when Mrs. Ditmas arose from her couch 
like an early bird, she discovered him in a strange condition of mental 
tension, indicative of an over-wrought brain. 

‘Mrs. Ditmas,’ said he solemnly, ‘I have resolved to quit this 
city forthwith. It is the City of Destruction.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ retorted Mrs. Ditmas, feeling nothing short of 
huffed. ‘I'll make out yer little account.’ 

‘Don’t trouble,’ cried Mr. Skifter. ‘It doesn’t signify.’ 

‘ Not signify !’ echoed Mrs. Ditmas, panting with ill-suppressed 
wrath. ‘Not signify indeed! Arter hall the heggs, and the 
homelicks, and the pudd’ns, and kickshaws as I’ve made for yer— 
yer ought to be ashamed, Mr. Skifter !’ 

‘ Sister !’ exclaimed that gentleman, griping Mrs. Ditmas by the 
hand, ‘ this is ashame fora manto gloryin. Let me implore you to 
accompany me on my journey. We shall want for nothing; and 
although there be lions and demons to be overcome, I shall prevail by 
the aid of this roll and my staff.’ 

Considering that ‘this roll’ was Mr. Scotson Clark’s ‘ Marche 
aux Flambeaux,’ tied up with a morsel of worsted by aunt Bet, and 
‘my staff’ the top joint of a fishing-rod, Mrs. Ditmas might fairly 
have drawn her own conclusions. The notion, however, of losing 
her all-precious coin quite distorted what judgment she pos- 
sessed. 

‘If you don’t let me alone, Mr. Skifter,’ she said, ‘ John ‘ull 
punch yer ’ead for yer—that’s flat.’ 

John at that moment was discharging his usual functions in 
St. Boniface College, or his wife’s prophecy might have been fulfilled 
to the very letter. John enjoyed a temper and a fist. 

Mr. Skifter, nevertheless, was in nowise disconcerted by this 
threat. On the contrary, he seemed rather emboldened by her op- 
position. 

‘Mrs. Ditmas,’ he cried, ‘ you are displaying the fatal temper of 
Obstinate and Facing-both-ways. Let me entreat you to escape 
from this doomed city. You shall be my Christiana, and we will 
journey together hand in hand.’ 

Mrs. Ditmas appeared to take quite a different view from this as 
regarded her proximate future; for she straightway scratched his 
face with her free hand till the blood issued forth from it in three 
separate streams. 

‘What!’ hissed Mr. Skifter, ‘you won’t come with me? You 
have finally decided to remain behind, like Mrs. Bat’s-eyes, Mrs. 
Inconsiderate, Mrs. Light-mind, and Mrs. Know-nothing? Then, 
Mrs. Ditmas, I leave you—with sorrow I say it. Nay, prate not 
to me about your bill. I have quite given up all worldly matters. 
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No carnal physic, if you please, for my sick soul. I care not for 
dross. Away with all such vile imaginations.’ 

Now Mrs. Ditmas, perceiving that his eyes were rolling excitedly, 
and rejoiced in no small degree that her hand was released, began to 
opine that it would be wiser not to interfere with him, but to trust to 
the chapter of accidents for her bill. No doubt his relatives were 
both pecunious and solvent. She therefore retired to the back settle- 
ments incolumi dignitate ; whilst Mr. Skifter, donning his cap and 
gown, and griping the music-roll and the fishing-rod joint, issued 
forth from the maison Ditmas, having first, in true Oriental fashion, 
shaken the dust, or rather dirt, off his boots, to the detriment of 
poor Mrs. Ditmas’ doorsteps, which were conspicuous always for 
their snowy whiteness. 

The city of Oxford, during the major portion of the year, is sur- 
rounded by floods, which submerge the circumjacent meadows. At 
the period of our veracious narrative this normal condition of water 
was existent, so much so that, viewed from the altitudes of Shotover, 
Wytham, or Cumnor, the place seemed like a stack of spires in the 
centre of a huge lake. When, therefore, Mr. Skifter, in the gray 
of early morning, set forth on his strange progress, the first object 
which met his distraught gaze was a sheet of water covering the 
landscape, the second a farm-labourer trudging along the London 
road. 

‘My friend,’ remarked Mr. Skifter, tapping the man playfully 
with his music-roll, ‘is that the Slough of Despond ?’ 

Now it so happens that between Town and Gown there is still, 
as there has ever been, a desperate feud. When, therefore, Town 
heard itself thus accosted by Gown, it took it into its head that it was 
being chaffed insultingly, and vented its wrath accordingly in a fu- 
sillade of horrible blanks, concluding by an earnest request that ‘if 
the gennleman wanted it very bad, he’d act like a man and comME 
ON.’ 

Need it be stated that, in his maddest mood, the idea of single 
combat was most abhorrent to so temperate and peaceful a soul as 
Mr. Skifter. On receiving, therefore, this inimical invitation he 
drew back. 

But the labouring (Hibernicé Belabouring) man, gaining courage 
from the obvious pusillanimity of his self-constituted antagonist, 
squared up, and not only, by way of creating a row, knocked the 
‘Marche aux Flambeaux’ out of Mr. Skifter’s hand, but further 
grappling the fishing-rod, alias staff, by one dexterous twist pos- 
sessed himself of it. Then he proceeded to titillate Mr. Skifter’s legs 
rather smartly. 

‘I—I say,’ faltered the tortured undergraduate, wincing like a 
girl under tickling—‘ I—I say, if you d-do that much more you'll 
hurt me !’ 
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‘Don’t you give me no moor of your—unpronounceable adjec- 
tive—cheek, then,’ growled the fellow, chucking both staff and roll 
in the gutter, and, with a laugh of insolent defiance, turning on his 
heel. 

‘Thy name, foul fiend, is Pickthank, and Pickthank is thy 
nature,’ bellowed Mr. Skifter after him. 

‘What's that ?’ cried the countryman, facing to the right-about, 
as if he would settle Mr. Skifter’s hash in positive earnest,—‘ what’s 
that you say, my suckin’ pig ?’ 

At the sound of this opprobrious epithet Mr. Skifter, having 
picked up his properties, simply fled, followed for a space by the 
irate son of the soil, who, however, discovering that Nature consti- 
tuted the hare on superior principles of locomotion to the tortoise, 
contented himself with a clever imitation of the ancient Roman 
balista, and simply put a large stone into a portion of Mr. Skifter’s 
humanity which was soft and sedible. 

Mr. Skifter ran on incontinently. The stone bruised him not 
a little, but he was too excited to yield close attention to pain. At 
last he espied a turning, leading to what are termed the Iffley 
Meadows. Conceiving himself still pursued by the formidable Pick- 
thank, he bolted rapidly round the corner and made straight for the 
aforesaid fields, which were about three feet deep in water. 

‘The Slough of Despond!’ he murmured to himself thank- 
fully. 

By the marge of this flood stood, perchance in astonishment at 
the wild career of a capped and gowned party, a female, holding on 
her arm a basket containing watercress. To say that she was well- 
favoured would have been to flatter her. To assert that she was 
old, ugly, and tattered would be too veracious by half: the whole 
of femininity would rise to a she against one who should dare thus 
foully malign an individual of their variety. For all that, if she 
did not deserve those epithets, she seemed to have tried hard to 
do so. 

‘My friend,’ observed Mr. Skifter, exalting his academical cap 
with the same regulation grace as is adopted by successive proctors, 
—‘my friend, I perceive, from the modest decorum of your demeanour 
and the simple elegance of your attire, that you are one of the 
damsels of the temple called Beautiful—mayhap the one yclept 
Charity ?’ 

The woman looked aghast. She might have parodied the Poet- 
Laureate, and exclaimed at this juncture, ‘ Words, idle words; I 
know not what ye mean;’ for she felt utterly at a loss to com- 
prehend what the young man was driving at—as indeed, under the 
circumstances, was but natural. 

‘Creases !’ she cried, protruding her basket civilly enough. 

‘Nay,’ he replied, ‘I lack not refreshment for the journey, 
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seeing that I am equipped with my roll and staff. So, good-morrow, 
fair damsel, and may the blessing of Heaven rest upon ye!’ 

With that, girding up his loins—or, in simple English, tucking 
his academical raiment under his arms—he proceeded forthwith to 
wade into the flood, which was, to say the least, cool. Indeed, had 
he but ducked his head, it is within the bounds of possibility that 
his reason might have been braced, if not altogether steadied. As 
it was, the cold water applied to his nether extremities sent the 
feverish blood coursing rapidly in the direction of the brain, which 
became wilder than ever. 

‘ Well, I am—!’ ejaculated the spectatrix of this almost mytho- 
logical feat. Thought she, ‘What a ’crease-gatherer the fellow 
would make!’ Such bravery amounted in her eyes to positive 
heroism. She had never in the whole of her life willingly touched 
cold water ; she would as soon have thought of putting her fingers 
into the mouth of a roaring lion. 

Now the Slough of Despond, as constructed by the fertile 
imagination of the Bedford tinker, if it was dirtier and more glu- 
tinous than the superfluous waters of the river Isis, as far as one 
can judge, in spite of the tergiversation of Mr. Pliable, afforded a 
straight course to the voyager. Our hero, unfortunately, after a few 
minutes’ wading, arrived at an impassable barrier, to wit, a good, 
strong, well-grown, and remarkably thick-set British hedge. Had 
Mr. Christian of Bunyan’s romance encountered such an obstacle, 
his delineator, no doubt, would have shown himself equal to the 
emergency, and would have summoned some appropriate Deus e 
machiné to knock down the inconvenient barrier. Mr. Skifter, 
however, not being a creation of Bedfordshire manufacture, enjoyed 
no such supernatural advantage. In fact, as he was struggling to 
battle his way through the stout thorn, his feet slipped from under 
him, and he made an entire hole in the water. 

To hear the watercress woman laugh would have done you good. 
The scene so infinitely delighted her, that one may fairly infer 
the consequent exhilaration must have added a span to the term 
of her existence. The lower order of intelligence can conceive 
nothing more ludicrous than misery—except, perhaps, downright 
agony. 

After this disagreeable experience, Mr. Skifter, on examining 
his legs, thought it expedient to abandon the companionship of tad- 
poles. In woful plight he waded ashore, and after wringing his 
dripping garments returned to the road, preferring, like a sensible 
maniac, to travel on terra firma. 

The inhabitants of villages lying adjacent to university towns 
are too accustomed to the quaint adaptation of medisval costume 
which still prevails as a badge of academical status to be surprised 
at the appearance of a party thus vested. An exterior coating of 
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mud, however, rendered Mr. Skifter a remarkable object, and caused 
certain impertinent youths to ask ‘if ducks was in season.’ Re- 
gardless both of these inquiries and of the finger of surprise which 
was anon pointed in the direction of his track, he manfully trudged 
on, being possessed with an indefinite notion that he was marching 
from earth to heaven, and needed but sufficient perseverance to walk 
himself into a condition of beatitude. 

It thus happened that a little before noon he reached the ex- 
ceedingly ancient but horribly desolate town of Dorchester. Under 
anything except very abnormal circumstances he might have con- 
sidered himself quite safe from annoyance or insult, inasmuch as 
the spectacle of humanity in that latitude is rare. Dorchester, 
however, as luck would have it, happened on that particular day to 
be en féte. Yokeldom was everywhere rampant. Servant-gals of 
the coarser sort had congregated in numbers and gaudy ribbons, with 
the design of having a lark. Their elders, who ought to have 
known better, had come from the surrounding district to enjoy the 
luxury of a hearty fuddle. In a word, agriculture was up on end, 
and quite prepared, to adopt its own expressive vulgarism, ‘to go 
in a buster.’ 

Accordingly, as soon as this strange figure, habited in the 
dirtiest of subfusc, mingled with the crowd which was staring 
hard at the outside of a show, the girls began to giggle, and 
their sweethearts to grin from ear to ear. If a concrete joke had 
dropped from the clouds, it could hardly have created a greater 
sensation. 

‘ Curious style of a parson, he be,’ was the universal refrain. 
To all such observations of the throng of rustics Mr. Skifter showed 
himself splendidly indifferent and magnificently deaf. He was, in- 
deed, profoundly affected by the scene, which veritably resembled, 
in more details than one, the text of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

‘’Ave a pennorth, guv’nor?’ sung out the proprietor of a horribly 
rotatory engine, termed ‘a merry-go-round.’ 

‘I perceive, sir,’ replied Mr. Skifter, in a tone of comic so- 
lemnity, ‘ that this is Vanity Fair. Have I the honour of addressing 
Mr. Worldly-wiseman ?’ 

You see, Mr. Skifter, for all his Puritanism, was not only a 
gentleman, but a superlative specimen of the type—a petit maitre, 
rather than not. 

‘ Stow that,’ growled the man savagely. The bystanders were 
by degrees tittering themselves into a roar of laughter. ‘If yer 
ain’t good for a brown, take yer skittles somewheres else. There’s 
a fat ’oman over the road as might like ’em.’ 

Mr. Skifter could not comprehend this language at all. Most 
of it did not occur in his dictionary, and had not been dreamt of in 
his philosophy. Indeed, he was just now, in accordance with the 
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text of his P. P., expecting to be put in a cage for the delectation of 
the assembled multitude. 

In another second a professional jester from a circus about to 
perform tumbled head over heels among the crowd, to the intense 
gratification of the younger females, and seizing Mr. Skifter’s hand 
wrung it ferociously, as if it were an obstinate bell-rope. 

‘How-de-do? What did you have for dinner the day after to- 
morrow? Does your mamma wash at home? Houp-la!’ Thus, 
and a.good deal more to the same purpose, said Mr. Merriman, the 
liveliest of clowns. 

Mr. Skifter at first stared at his intrusive friend vacuously ; 
then putting two and two together—i.e. the narrative of John 
Bunyan and the incident which had befallen him—he promptly drew 
his own conclusion. 

‘I know you,’ he retorted with asperity. ‘Don’t think to 
deceive me, sir: you're By-ends.’ 

‘That’s it!’ responded Mr. M. cheerfully, slapping him on the 
back with the genuine familiarity of an old friend. ‘We was at 
Hoxfut College together, we was.’ 

Before Mr. Skifter had time to remonstrate, his square cap was 
whisked off his head and transferred to that of Mr. Merriman, who 
at once proceeded to jump through it, tie himself up in a knot upon 
it, and otherwise violate it; whilst to all Mr. Skifter’s solemn en- 
treaties he did but rejoin, ‘ Will you have it now, or wait for the 
other thing ?’—a species of badinage which caused even Mr. Skifter’s 
angry passions to rise. 

‘ Fellow,’ said he, ‘I despise you and your ribald crew. Know 
that I have for ever left the City of Destruction, and—’ 

‘Hold on!’ cried Mr. Merriman, patting him on his moist back, 
and then putting his tongue in his cheek; ‘a party as is so very 
wet without should cure his complaint by putting of it inside. I’m 
open to a drain.’ 

Had he said that he was open to the main sewer he could not 
have puzzled Mr. Skifter more. Perceiving, therefore, that that 
gentleman had not ‘ tumbled’ to his meaning, Mr. Merriman seized 
his arm, and dragged him forcibly through the crowd to the nearest 
public-house. 

‘Here we are again, John Barleycorn!’ he roared to the land- 
lord, ‘me and my black swan. Put a drop of somethin’ neat 
into the bird, will yer ; and the same, or thereabouts, for yours truly.’ 

‘Leave me alone, By-ends,’ murmured Mr. Skifter, who found 
himself the victim of the uproarious humours of the mob, being 
scratch-backed, tickled, and pinched all round, whilst Mr. Merriman 
held on to him like grim death. 

‘Not afore you mops down yer medicine,’ answered the clown, 
winking to the crowd, who appeared in ecstasies of enjoyment. 
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In another moment mine host issued forth, bearing two wine- 
glasses of raw spirit. 

‘ There you are, Hoxfut,’ shouted Mr. Merriman ; ‘ now, then, 
assimilate that, will yer; it'll do ye good; and I’ll try to manage 
t’other.’ | 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind,’ protested Mr. Skifter indig- 
nantly. ‘Let me alone, I say, By-ends. I am determined to 
escape from the thraldom of Vanity Fair.’ 

To this speech his tormentor ventured an aside to the mob to 
the effect that ‘ Hoxfut was orf’is chump.’ Then calling the aid 
of a yokel, he poured the spirit down the ill-starred gentleman’s 
throat, superinducing an agonising fit of coughing. After which 
performance, turning a lively double somersault, and ejaculating, 
‘Pay up and look pleasant, my kiddy,’ he disappeared with that 
promptitude the utterly impecunious only exhibit. 

‘A shilling, if you please, sir,’ suggested the landlord. 

‘Ugh! choked poor Mr. Skifter; ‘I am a vegetarian, and a 
teetotaler of mine own free-will; I would not have set my lips to 
your vile poison. Besides, I’m a pilgrim, journeying from the 
City of Destruction, and I carry with me neither silver nor gold, but 
trust to this roll for my subsistence. To comply with your request, 
therefore, is not now possible, but—’ 

‘You can leave your watch,’ remarked the innkeeper considerately. 

Now of all treasures he ever had possessed, Mr. Skifter prized 
most his watch. It was presented to him by his adored aunts on . 
his fourteenth birthday, and though it could not have been improved 
by its recent submersion under the Isis’ wave, it was reposing 
securely in its owner’s pocket. The instant, therefore, that its 
safety was threatened, Mr. Skifter, forgetting for the nonce all 
about Bunyan, was seized with a wild device, or instinct, to pre- 
serve it. Regardless, therefore, of his trencher cap, which had 
somehow taken wings, he suddenly darted through the crowd, with 
the same celerity he had shown when fleeing from the apocryphal 
Pickthank, and in a trice was running away from inhospitable Dor- 
chester at the rate of seven miles an hour. 

The liquor, which had been forced down his throat, assuredly 
helped on this result. It mounted at once to his brain, and made 
him feel, not only strong, but even valiant and dare-devil. 

He ran for perhaps two miles. Finding that he was not pur- 
sued, he then pulled up short, and, seating himself on a stone by 
the road-side, began to admire the Chiltern range of hills which 
spread before his eyes in the distance of the landscape. 

’ An idea struck him—Bunyanesque, of course. 

‘ Sir,’ said he, addressing a passing carter, ‘ pardon me, if I as 
a wayfaring man venture to ask a question: Those must be the 
Delectable Mountains surely ?’ 
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‘ Delectable !’ echoed the man dryly—‘ Delectable! not to the 
‘osses. They’re a sight too stiff for that, is them ‘ills.’ 

‘Indeed,’ responded Mr. Skifter dubiously. 

‘Not the Delectable Mountains,’ he soliloquised; ‘and yet 
the man is right. Fool that I was to suppose that my weary 
pilgrimage would end in a single day! I have been deceiving my- 
self. Surely I have many, many miles to travel, and many a peril 
to undergo before that mine eyes shall gaze upon the wished-for 
land. Yes, the course is full of danger, and I have not as yet 
encountered a single lion, or even a demon. Let me arise, and go 
forward.’ 

He did get up accordingly, though his limbs felt rather as if 
something had happened to them, and his head was decidedly 
unsteady. To be candid, the spirit had begun to affect him rather 
curiously. It caused him to describe geometrical figures on the 
road—nay more, to laugh loudly without any reason whatever. 

In this peculiar state of elevation he seemed surprisingly mus- 
cular—a condition of physical fortitude he was not slow to attribute 
to supernatural influence. ‘ Now,’ thought he, ‘ now if I do but 
meet a demon, I’'ll—’ The notion did not take a more definite 
form, for his cranium was inclined to revolve confusedly, and every- 
thing appeared in a muddle. Generally speaking, however, he 
assumed that he was a match for any human, semi-human, or alle- 
gorical personage double his own size and weight, given of course a 
fair field and no favour. 

Whilst these bellicose thoughts careered through his brain, an 
incident occurred with an appropriateness worthy perhaps the pen 
of Cervantes. He did not, to employ an Irishism, meet a wind- 
mill, a giant, or a gay cavalier; but there bore down upon his 
path, in all the blackness of sin, a party whose appearance was 
strangely emblematical—in a word, a sweep. 

This apparition fairly startled our hero. The road was lonely, 
his mind in the queerest condition, and the man of soot formidable. 
One cannot marvel at the sequel. 

‘Foul fiend!’ he bellowed, raising the ‘staff’ in an attitude 
rather of offence than defence, ‘I defy thee! Nay, thou shalt not 
assail me with impunity, Apollyon. This roll, this staff, shall cause 
thee to quail. Avaunt!’ 

Now the sweep, though belonging to the neighbouring town of 
Wallingford, had once exercised his functions in the city of Oxford. 
He recognised, therefore, in Mr. Skifter’s gown the badge of animo- 
sity; in his high-sounding words the note of battle. Without a 
moment’s parley he accepted the gage offered, and dropping his 
brush and bag, advanced to the attack. 

But for Mr. Merriman’s spirit, Mr. Skifter, despite his belief 
in Bunyan, would have fled ignominiously. He was, however, 
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endowed just now with Dutch courage, which prompted him to 
shove the roll of music in his opponent’s visage, much in the style 
of the historical scholar of Queen’s College who rammed Aristotle’s 
ethics down the throat of the boar of Shotover Forest and choked 
him on the spot—a myth with a moral. 

Before that unlucky Mr. Skifter could utter the usual British 
imprecation, ‘ Jack Robinson,’ something black and circular flashed 
before his eyes, and in another second he lay totally unconscious 
by the road-side. He mentioned subsequently that he could just 
remember a dull thud, as if a Nasmyth hammer had collided with 
his skull, and a sort of perception which resembled a shower of 
meteors. After that followed darkness and negation. 

* * * * * *% *% 

‘You don’t mean to tell me, dearest aunt Maude, that I was 
—hum—ha—mad ?’ 

‘ Merely a little temporary aberration, my sweet lamb. Too 
much study, a too ardent nature, a vivid imagination, a deep sense 
of things sacred—and—and insufficient aliment. These were the 
causes, so dear Dr. Fuzbuz says; and he has ordered you as a 
restorative meat twice a day.’ 

‘Aunt, I won’t. I may be a lunatic, but I am not a Cain.’ 

‘My dearest will do what it is bid,’ coaxed Miss Maude Skifter. 
‘Aunt Bet and I have decided to accept the inevitable in nature. 
It is painful, it is humiliating ; yet, I fear, it is necessary.’ 

‘ €What,’ cried Mr. Skifter, ‘ sacrifice the innocent !’ 

‘ Any sacrifice,’ rejoined Miss Maude, ‘is preferable to that of 
our reason; and perhaps after all it is truer reverence to bow to 
the wisdom of a decreed destiny than to impugn its propriety.’ 

Mr. Skifter was convinced. On a diet of beef and mutton he 
grew to be a man, sane in body, sane in mind. His progress 
through life is that of a pilgrim, but the war he wages is not 
against imaginary but actual wrong. He has for ever abandoned 
the idea of introducing crotchets into common affairs, where they 
do but put everybody and everything out of place. In short, he 
no longer confounds the shadow with the substance. 

One little word between the reader and myself. I would 
earnestly protest against it being assumed, because I have narrated 
Mr. Skifter’s strange story, that I design, directly or indirectly, to 
cast a stone at the first of prose-poets, John Bunyan,—far from 
it. I should indeed be lacking in intelligence did I not revere and 
admire the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is possible, however, to appre- 
ciate in an equal ratio its idealism and its dry humour. My 
humble aim in the foregoing sketch has been, not to laugh at, but 
with, John Bunyan. 

COMPTON READE. 





RUBIES AND RED-HERRINGS 


Tue year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and forty-two 
opened sadly enough in England. Everything at sixes and sevens— 
in church, state, and elsewhere. The king obstinate and yet irre- 
solute ; the parliament determined and aggressive, and yet appre- 
hensive of the unknown dangers of the path before it ; uneasiness and 
doubt in the minds of all people. At this jancture—in February of 
this year—we may see with the mind’s eye a royal progress, from 
the palace of Greenwich to the port of Dover—a fateful progress, if 
one could read the future—ending one dreary day on a scaffold in 
Whitehall. A curious journey it must have been in the chill winter, 
posting along that straight interminable Kentish road, Watling-street 
of old, in our royal equipages, with our maids of honour and equerries 
and a little package inside our coach, on which our royal consort 
keeps a jealous eye. Good local mayors, highly Protestant for the 
most part, well posted up too by correspondents in Westminster as 
to how things are going; loyal as yet, and somewhat awed by the 
divinity appertaining to kings. God save his majesty—hum !—on 
his way to Dover to escort the queen and the pretty little princess 
—thirteen years old, and already espoused—bound for Holland to 
be delivered up to the ardent young bridegroom. 

If only Mr. Mayor had known what was in the little box so 
jealously cared for—the jewels of England’s regalia coming to light 
presently, like the dragon’s teeth, in crops of armed men. That is 
the real purpose of our winter’s journey, messieurs—to pawn 
these priceless jewels, to turn them into powder, grenades, and war 
harness for the benefit of our loyal subjects. 

Well, the queen is away with her baggage across the narrow 
seas; guns thundering from Dover heights, and war-ships spreading 
sail to escort her; no one dreaming of her mission to the pawn-shop; 
she, perhaps, glad enough to be away from this triste England and 
uxorious husband, with money or money’s worth in plenty, and to 
spend it as she liked. 

She did her work well, nevertheless; hypothecated the jewels 
for good round sums, and laid in plentiful store of war material; the 
king, meanwhile, riding off to the north, gloomy and poor, to raise 
his standard there and take another step on the fated journey. 

Parliament now gets inkling of what the queen is doing, and ful- 
minates a decree against any dealings with the nation’s property; 
but already the thing is done. There were great difficulties in the 
way of getting the warlike stores that the queen had purchased 
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across the seas to England, the fleet that had sided with the parlia- 
ment lying in the way and barring the passage. But the French- 
woman managed adroitly enough. The war-ship that had carried 
her across—the Providence—she had detained in port on one pretext 
or another, having won over the captain of her to the royal cause. 
This ship she freighted with the first instalment of her warlike 
purchases, and despatched her to the Yorkshire coast. But the 
Providence had been suspected and watched, and found herself on 
leaving port chased by the swiftest ships of the English squadron ; 
and they drive her right into the mouth of the Humber, where 
they feel sure of their prize; Hull and all the parts adjacent being 
strong for the parliament. But the Providence gives them the slip. 
Relying upon her light draught of water, she skirts the coast among 
shallows in which the clumsy war-ships of the parliament dare not 
follow, and finally is run ashore in Bridlington Bay, where her cargo 
is secured by the levies of the king. This was in June of the year 
1642; and in October of the same year another vessel arrives at 
Newcastle, now the royal dép6t, carrying arms for a thousand men, 
and ten thousand pounds in money. And that was all that Charles 
made of the regalia; for between the above dates there occurred a 
fiasco which possibly initiated the coming evil fortunes of the king; 
and this it is which forms the subject of our record. 

On the 4th of October 1642, to be precise—wind N.N.E., as 
we suppose; something of a sea running in Yarmouth waters; 
brown waves with white patches here and there ; the beach all a-foam 
with the breakers ; fishermen plying their calling in great numbers 
—a great ship looms in among these perilous sands, sails in disarray 
out of its course and in distress. Another instalment of the crown 
jewels here, if it were known—this stately ship laden with ordnance, 
gunpowder, war-harness, and a hundred and fifty stout cavaliers 
skilled in war, captains from the Low Countries. 

‘ Wind right in our teeth, gentlemen,’ says the skipper depre- 
catingly, for our cavaliers begin to twirl their moustaches and handle 
their rapiers threateningly. ‘ Our vessel leaking and unmanageable. 
I have done my best; but here we must land.’ A nest of malig- 
nants this Yarmouth, where black flint-faced walls, round towers, 
ordnance peeping out of the embrasures, are now plainly visible ; 
train-band beating to arms, and town evidently on the alert. 
‘ Still we must land,’ urges the captain, ‘ or drown.’ 

The big ship is now drifting among a great flotilla of fishing 
craft—such a sight as shall never perhaps be seen again. It is the 
middle of the herring season—free fair on the sands—fishermen 
thronging here from all parts ; from the Cinque Ports, from Scotland, 
France, Flanders, and elsewhere; all busy in catching, trimming, 
salting, and selling herrings. Our cavaliers fume and fret, twirling 
their long moustaches, handling their long rapiers, jingling their 
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long spurs. No help for it, perhaps. Our skipper a traitor, likely 
enough. But to be food for fishes and sport for fishermen—well, 
we must land then! But there are letters—despatches; these can 
be disposed of, anyhow. These can be drowned in the deep sea. 

‘And, for the better effecting of this, they put into the packet 
two or three bullets, and so threw them into the sea, which, being 
perceived by a fisherman that was in a small boat neere to the ship, 
the said fisherman dived after it into the water (being well acquainted 
with the depth of the waters in that place), and took up the said 
packet of letters and presented them to the governours of Yarmouth.’ 
A marvellous relation, somewhat staggering belief—not done after 
the fashion of fishermen. Fisherman pulling off the big boots and 
petticoat trousers and diving into the brown foaming waters, con- 
ceivable but not probable. Has been on record, however, for two 
centuries and more without refutation, so let it stand as a fact.* 

Meantime, the great ship sails into harbour, and is surrendered to 
the bailiffs and burgesses of Great Yarmouth. All very stout for 
the parliament—cavaliers made prisoners of war, ship and cargo 
confiscated, despatches forwarded by express to the Houses of Par- 
liament then sitting. A grand prize this for our worthy burghers— 
and come by so cheaply—tempting one to go to war on our own 
account, and pay off some old grudges; which is eventually done, 
for after lying in our harbour for two years or so, the great ship is 
equipped and sent to sea in the parliament service to capture, burn, 
sink, or destroy all the enemies of the parliament—our own private 
ones more especially. She is named the Adventure; not to be the 
last private ship-of-war of that name, a second Adventure, you may 
remember, coming to be fitted out some half century after, whereof 
one William Kidd was captain. The commander of our Adventure 
is John Purvis, of Yarmouth—bluff honest seaman, no doubt, of 
fighting proclivities. And now that we have our own ship-of-war, 
let those pestilent Lowestoft men look out—rank Royalists with 
wretched heretical views as to free trade in herrings grudging us our 
ancient privileges and monopolies. A respectable burgher quality 
that, the love of paying off old scores and making a clean balance 
sheet, but not always profitable. 

The Adventure has great success for a while; takes no end of 
prizes; particulars not recoverable, but craft from Newcastle, no 
doubt, and our neighbour Lowestoft. Amongst other vessels, a 
‘Pink,’ the ownership of which is doubtful. Some shares held by 
the possibly righteous, but part of it by that notorious sinner, 
Thomas Allen. 

Allen himself—a worthy sea-captain—lives at Lowestoft, in the 
High-street there; comfortable house of black dressed flints, with a 


* Pamphlet: A true and perfect Relation of the Taking of a great Ship at Yar- 
mouth, &e. Printed for H. Blake, 1642, 
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round tower built out at the back overlooking the German Ocean, 
where the captain smokes and watches the white sails in leisure times, 
Well known as a Royalist, Colonel Cromwell, having beaten up our 
quarters here (March 1643) with his regiment of horse, carried off 
Master Thomas Allen, with some others, as prisoners concerned in 
a loyal association aimed against the authority of parliament; 
but let him go again, seemingly no better affected than before, 
Wrath, long smouldering, kindles out into flame, when these 
rascally Yarmouthians confiscate our property—sold for under fifty 
pounds, but still enough for a spark—for which Yarmouth shall 
frizzle. Allen, in this flaming condition, hies him to the Low 
Countries and equips a ship to fight for the king. 

The Yarmouth burghers now realise what it is to throw stones 
when living in glass-houses. Our Iceland fleet this year (1644) 
has sailed, some three-and-twenty strong, good stout vessels, equipped 
for the stormy Northern Sea, with hopes to catch good store of cod 
and ling. Three of these come back in shattered, dishevelled con- 
dition. A brutal pirate at work among us has taken twenty of our 
ships, and threatens other revenges; Buccaneer Allen triumphant, 
and Lowestoft privately rejoicing. 

And Captain Allen, once set a-flame, fizzes here and there 
to some purpose, something between a privateer, a pirate, and a 
patriot. A good friend, no doubt, in after years, to poverty- 
stricken Prince Charles, who will have to live pretty much on the 
proceeds of such buccaneering. And we shall find by and by our 
enkindled captain—commonwealth having burnt itself out and 
Cromwell gone to dust—coming to be Admiral Allen, and distin- 
guishing himself against the Dutch; against Algerine pirates, too, 
eventually ; and finally burning out as a country gentleman. 

An unprofitable business this private making war, the Yarmouth 
burghers come to think, and pray for assistance from the parlia- 
ment; which is granted—three ships of war to protect the fisheries. 
After this ghe Adventure is dismantled, and sold, finally, in 1647, to 
a merchant for four hundred and sixteen pounds. Whereupon she 
sails for foreign parts in peaceful guise—with,a cargo of red-herrings, 
no doubt. The last thing there is to show for these royal rubies 
and regalia, all the other part of it—arms and harness of war, cava- 
liers, and all the rest—lying in rust and rubbish up and down the 


land. 
F. T. 





MACBETH AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


Tue grandest of Shakespeare’s tragedies,* mounted with a quiet 
artistic taste which pervades every detail of scenery and stage busi- 
ness, and most carefully acted throughout, is now engaging the 
attention of the public, and filling the Lyceum theatre nightly with 
a rapt and profoundly interested audience. Properly to appreciate 
Macbeth at the Lyceum it is not enough to see it once, least of all 
does it suffice to have seen it amidst the feverish influences of a first 
night ; and it is a little hard for the artists concerned in the pro- 
duction of so great a work that they should be judged by the inade- 
quate ordeal of a first performance, which in such a case is little 
more than a dress rehearsal, plus the inevitable nervousness of a 
representation in the teeth of the London press. Critics to right 
of them, critics to left of them, critics in front of them. The 
Balaklava guns were less formidable than this bristling row of 
reviewers, well-dressed agreeable-looking ghouls, ready to batten upon 
the corpse of a dead failure. 

There is little doubt, I think, that if the critics had seen Mr. 
Irving play Macbeth a second time before they pronounced their 
verdict, there would have been but one opinion as to the merit of 
his performance. The fever and agitation of a first night are alone 
to blame for whatever was spasmodic, weak, or exaggerated in that 
first representation. It was singular to those who saw the play a 
week later to observe how firm had become the actor’s grasp of the 
character, how he had rounded off every awkward angle, ripened all 
that was crude, attuned voice and tone to the fittest expression of 
his text, cast aside much of that mannerism which had offended his 
severer judges, and made himself master of the scene from the first 
line to the last, holding his audience in his thrall from the moment 
when he stands between them and the lurid setting sun, to the last 
struggle of the impotent soul against Fate, when the feeble hand 
clutches the dagger it can never use again, and the glazing eyes 
turn their last look of hatred on the foredoomed avenger of blood. 

The differences of opinion as to Mr. Irving’s success in this great 

* ‘The majority of readers, I believe, assign ‘to Macbeth, which seems to have 
been written about 1606, the preéminence among the works of Shakespeare ; many, 
however, would rather name Othello, and a few might prefer Lear to either. The 
gteat epic drama, as the first may be called, deserves, in my own judgment, the 
post it has attained, as being, in the language of Drake, “the greatest effort of 
our author’s genius, the most sublime and impressive drama which the world has 
ever beheld.” ’"—HALLAM. 

Tarp Szries, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XXVIII. F 
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part can only arise from a different view of the character, which is, 
perhaps, of all Shakespeare’s characters the most open to discussion. 
The critic who starts with the fundamental idea that Macbeth, being 
by profession a soldier, and by success a great general, must needs 
have preserved his soldier-like bearing, his heroic nature, to the end 
of that bloody progress of events along which his evil genius hurries 
him, will naturally object to Mr. Irving’s interpretation of the text. 
Yet where in Shakespeare are we to find this soldierly hero, save 
in the wounded Sergeant’s description—a scene which, according 
to some Shakespearian scholars, was not written by Shakespeare— 
and in Rosse’s laudatory address ? From this point—the opening 
scene of the play—Macbeth the soldier vanishes. After this there 
is no such thing ; but in the warrior’s place a weak and guilty soul, 
to which the dread image of murder presents itself swift as thought 
at the invocation of ambition. From the moment that the Witches 
hail him king, Macbeth is a man possessed; he is under the in- 
fluence of the supernatural—the plaything of a demoniac power— 
and the natural and original man disappears from the scene, save in 
those compunctious visitings of nature, those bursts of remorseful 
agony, which form the most exquisite passages of this poetic play.* 

Does Hazlitt, that master of the critic’s art, see only the bold 
warrior in Macbeth? On the contrary, he tells us that, ‘ From the 


* Schiller, in an otherwise faithful translation, has taken some curious liberties 
with the Witches. For the sailor’s wife who had chestnuts in her lap, and mounched 
and mounched and mounched, he substitutes a Schilleresque story of a fisherman 
led astray by unholy gold; a charming subject for a ballad, but a very namby- 
pamby piece of work compared with the weird women’s threats of vengeance 
upon the master of the Tiger. 

In the first scene he enlarges upon the text, and makes the sisters explain their 
evil intentions towards Macbeth. 

Erste Hevxe. 
Aber die Meisterin wird uns sehelten, 
Wenn wir mit triiglichem Schicksalswort 
Ins Verderben fiihren den edeln Helden, 
Ihn verlocken zu Siind’ und Mord. 

Dritte Hexe. 
Er kann es vollbringen, er kann es lassen ; 
Doch er ist gliicklich : wir miissen ihn hassen. 

Zweyte Hexe, 
Wenn er sein Herz nicht kann bewahren 
Mag er des Teufels Macht erfahren. 

Dritte Hexe. 
Wir streuen in die Brust die bose Saat, 
Aber dem Menschen gehdort die That. 

Erste Hexe. 
Er ist tapfer, gerecht und gut ; 
Warum versuchen wir sein Blut? 

Zweyte und dritte Heze. 

Strauchelt der Gute und fallt der Gerechte, 
Dann jubiliren die héllischen Michte, 
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strangeness of the events that surround him, he is full of amazement 
and fear; and stands in doubt between the world of reality and the 
world of fancy. He sees sights not shown to mortal eye, and hears 
unearthly music. All is tumult and disorder within and without his 
mind; his purposes -recoil upon himself, are broken and disjointed ; 
he is the double thrall of his passions and his destiny.’ 

Or turn to one of the greatest of contemporary French critics, 
Taine: ‘ La prédiction des sorciéres s’est enfoncée dans son esprit, 
du premier coup, comme une idée fixe. Peu a peu cette idée cor- 
rompt les autres, et transforme tout ’homme. II en est hauté. 
. . . « Désormais,’ after the murder of Duncan, ‘ dans les rares 
intervalles ou la fiévre de son esprit s’abat, il est comme un homme 
usé par une longue maladie. C’est la prostration morne des mani- 
aques brisés par leur accés.’ And again: ‘ Il va trébuchant sur les 
cadavres qu’il entasse avec le sourire machinal et désesperé du 
maniaque assassin. Désormais la mort, la vie, tout lui est égal ; 
Vhabitude du meurtre l’a mis hors de l’humanité. .. . Sa pensée 
désormais habite le monde surnaturel, et jusqu’au dernier terme il 
marche les yeux fixés sur le réve qui l’a possedé dés le premier pas.’ 

We venture to affirm that it is just this character which Mr. 
Irving presents to us. 

That dark cloud of fear, enfolding the scene of this great tragedy 
from beginning to end, blots out all local colour. Not once through- 
out the play does Macbeth allude to his prowess in the field; not 
one illustration, in language singularly rich in metaphor, is taken 
from the pomp and circumstance of war. Othello never forgets that 
he is a soldier—Macbeth never remembers that he has been one, 
save in that last flash of wrathful despair, when he cries, 


‘Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back.’ 


He is a dreamer, urged into action, first by ambition, which is 
weak enough to yield to pity and a natural leaning to good, were 
it not for his wife’s savage inspiring; secondly, by fears so over- 
powering, that they convert the wavering assassin of the gentle 
Duncan into the ruthless murderer of men, women, and babes. 
How shall a man thus dominated by remorse, spellbound by super- 
stitious hopes and fears, struggling blindly to escape the doom 
which he feels, not sees, is near—how shall such a man present 
the soldier’s gallant bearing, the proud carriage and resolute step of 
the conqueror? He may, when played by a Macready or a Salvini, 
by the sheer force of physique and appearance impress his audience 
as being of that stuff out of which great captains ate made ; but all 
that was soldierlike and noble in his bearing must needs be aban- 
doned, or resumed only by fits and starts, before the observer’s eye, 
after the fatal parley with the Witches. From the moment his 
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brain conceives the idea of Duncan’s murder, Macbeth is a slave— 
the slave of his better nature’s inextinguishable remorse. 

Mr. Irving’s poetic temperament, clearly evidenced in all he has 
done, naturally fastens on the poetic side of Macbeth’s character. 
Perhaps there is no character in the Shakespearian round so utterly 
compact of poetry as this. In the awful crises of his fate there 
fall from the lips of Macbeth some of the most exquisite pass- 
ages of descriptive poetry that were ever penned. Like Silas 
Wegg, he is always ‘ dropping into poetry.’ There is no moment 
too terrible for this picturesque mind to wander off into a descriptive 
reverie. When the air-drawn dagger has pointed the way to Dun- 
can’s chamber, while he waits the bell that is to be his signal for 
the doing of the deed, he pauses to paint the horrors of night : 

‘ Now o’er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither’d Murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost.’ 
A little later, with his hands steeped in blood, and discovery immi- 
nent unless he makes haste to remove this ‘filthy witness,’ he 


stays to poetise upon sleep : 
‘The innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.’ 


A minute afterwards, and this pictorial mind imagines the multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadined by that one blood-stained hand. In the 
most desperate circumstances he is never so ready for action as he 
is ready to generalise in this grand way of his. He is like a Chorus 
to his own tragedy. Confronted presently with Macduff and Banquo, 
his wail for the slaughtered King branches off into a poetic lament 
upon life’s vanished glory : 
‘ There’s nothing serious in mortality : 
All is but toys : renown and grace is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of.’ 
So again, after he has planned the assassination of Banquo and 
Fleance, comes that exquisite description of evening : 
‘ Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.’ 
The late Lord Lytton pronounced Macbeth the most poetical of 
Shakespeare’s plays, as he pronounced Mr. Irving one of the most 
gifted of modern actors. Had that great critic lived to see his favour- 
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ite actor in his favourite play, Mr. Irving might have been the gainer 
by suggestion and criticism as valuable as the counsel which Goethe 
imparted to the actors at Weimar, when he was endeavouring to 
create the poetic drama. 

Criticism varies curiously in its estimate of Mr. Irving’s inter- 
pretation. The Saturday Review, with its happy knack of sneer- 
ing down a public favourite, ridicules Mr. Irving’s punctuation of the 
lines 

‘If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well. 
It were done quickly, if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence,’ &c. ; 


an innovation which strikes the Saturday as entirely novel, though 
the passage was so given by Macready, a fact which stands re- 
corded in Knight’s Shakespeare. Really the Saturday, as a veteran 
periodical, should be better provided with books of reference. The 
Saturday further finds fault with Mr. Irving’s management of his 
arms and legs. Surely so erudite and ssthetic a paper could have 
afforded to leave Mr. Irving’s legs to the comic journals. 

The Daily News is warmly appreciative. The Daily Telegraph, 
in a careful and elaborate article, has one admirable passage on 
the Witches : 

‘Shakespeare,’ says the critic, ‘genius and artist as he was, 
desired that these terrible and fitful apparitions should be the key- 
note of the grand tragic harmony which was to follow. This was 
to be the prelude of the terrible tale—not to suggest the crime ; 
not to poison a hitherto pure and unsullied disposition ; not to come 
suddenly upon a free and frank soldier, ignorant of evil; but mis- 
chievously to work upon a disordered mind, fiendishly to play with an 
irritable fancy, and fatally to give a definite object to a dreamy idea.’ 

The Morning Post, after a thoughtful and scholarly, but singu- 
larly adverse criticism, concludes thus : 

‘ Assuming Shakespeare to have intended, in the portraiture of 
the usurping Thane, an appalling exposition of the effect upon the 
human heart of the terror produced by the sense of guilt, the actor 
has carried out the purpose of the dramatist with consummate skill.’ 

Surely most students of Macbeth do, and must, assume this. 
Mr. Lewes, in his Life of Goethe, describes this character as ‘ the 
appalling ruin of a crime-entangled soul.’ From this ruined crime- 
entangled soul the sustaining power of courage has departed. All 
Macbeth’s crimes, after Duncan’s murder, are prompted by fear— 
save, indeed, that motiveless slaughter of Macduff’s wife and children, 
which seems rather the blind fury ofa madman. Taking this guilty 
terror, with its concurrent strain of remorse, for the key-note of the 
character, it is difficult to find fault with Mr. Irving’s performance, 
as seen now he has made himself master of the part. In every 
scene he holds his audience betwixt awe and pity. There is some- 
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thing so human in his momentary wavering, ‘ We will proceed no 
further in this business,’ that one thinks what a good and happy 
man Macbeth might have been had he stood firmly to that virtuous 
resolve. But in the next instant, goaded by his wife, who reminds 
him how ’twas he first broke this enterprise to her—possibly, as 
Mr. Heraud suggests in his Inner Life of Shakespeare, in con- 
versations they had held together prior to the prophecy of the 
Witches, when Macbeth, counting on his hereditary claim to the 
crown, may have hinted at the putting away of Duncan; or might 
not the hint have been given in the beginning of that letter of which 
the audience hear only a fragment ?—his face lights up with an 
evil gleam ‘at the thought that the murder to be done may be put 
upon the grooms. This great warrior jumps at the idea of fasten- 
ing his crime upon others. There is a strong Tory element, by the 
way, in Shakespeare’s treatment of these grooms. Macbeth, who 
has made mountains of misery out of Duncan’s death, despatches 
these unhappy attendants off-hand, and thinks no more about the 
deed, as if such lives hardly counted—no doubt the spirit of the 
time. An admirable effect is gained at the end of this first act by 
the raising of the curtain, revealing the banquet-hall within, where 
the old King sits at his last revel. 

Supported by a most impressive and judicious Lady Macbeth, 
the great murder-scene, which occupies the whole of the second act, 
lacks no element of force. The lurid light of the torch shines on 
the assassin’s face as he lifts the curtain and goes to do the 
deed. Very awful and very natural are the whispers in which hus- 
band and wife question each other after the murder is done. The 
audience look and listen in a charmed silence, more flattering than 
applause, till the dreadful knocking—the most thrilling effect known 
to the English stage—breaks the spell.* Then, in the dim early 

* ‘From my boyish days I have‘always felt a great perplexity on one point in 
Macbeth. It was this: the knocking at the gate, which succeeds to the murder 
of Duncan, produced in my feelings an effect for which I never could account. 
The effect was that it reflected back upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and 
a depth of solemnity ; yet, however obstinately I endeavoured with my under- 
standing to comprehend this, for many years I never could see why it should pro- 
duce such an effect, Here, as I have said, the retiring of the human heart 
and the entrance of the fiendish heart was to be expressed and made sensible. 
Another world has stept in, and the murderers are taken out of the region of 
human things, human purposes ; they are transfigured But how shall this 
be conveyed and made palpable? In order that a new world may step in, this 
world must for a time disappear. The murderer must be insulated; .. . relation 
to things without abolished Hence it is that when the work of darkness is 
perfect, when the deed is done, then the world of darkness passes away like a 
pageantry in the clouds, The knocking at the gate is heard ; and it makes known 
audibly that the reaction has commenced; the human has made its reflux upon 
the fiendish ; the pulses of life are beginning to beat again ; and the reéstablish- 
ment of the goings-on of the world in which we live first makes us profoundly 
sensible of the awful parenthesis that has suspended them,’—DE QUINCEY. 
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dawn, come the hurry of feet, the ringing of the alarm-bell, the 
blaze of torches, and gathering crowd—the passion and clamour 
which close an act unparalleled in power and splendid gloom. 

It is perhaps the third act in which Mr. Irving displays most 
thought and feeling. That interview with the two Murderers is a gem. 
His subtle caressing manner, as he sits in his chair and surveys them 
from a kingly distance, looking into their hearts, winding himself 
round them like a serpent, suggesting a crime which is to gratify 
their evil passions, wreak their revenge, and indirectly do him ser- 
vice,—all these touches are admirable, refined, courtly, natural, a 
little bit of pre-Raffaelitism which relieves the broader colouring of 
the rest. Miss Bateman is, perhaps, a thought too pensive in this 
scene. There is much grace in her attitude as she seats herself 
listlessly to meditate upon the empty gain that brings not content; 
but it seems as if the fire were too completely gone out of this bold 
and vigorous nature; she too faithfully echoes the tone of her 
wretched husband. She is too sorry to hear of Banquo’s doom, 
ready as she has been to suggest it. Should there not be, rather 
than that despondent droop of the head, a gleam of triumph in her 
answering look, when Macbeth tells her of the deed that shall be 
done to-night ? 

There is but one feature in this third act that seems open to 
improvement, and that is the apparition of Banquo. A ghost so 
obviously mechanical, so painfully suggestive of the stage-carpenter’s 
supporting arms, jars with the grandeur of the scene. For simple 
powerful effect, there is no ghost finer than the blood-boltered Banquo 
himself. He stalks in with silent foot, unregarded by the crowd, and 
takes his place intheemptychair. Eveninthe smallest country theatre, 
in a mere barn, this situation impresses with deepest force : even the 
subordinate actors on the stage are moved, and feel a thrill of horror, 
though that ghastly figure is the familiar Jack or Tom of the green- 
room. There is expression in the countenance of this living ghost 
—an awful look in his eyes, to which he contrives to impart some- 
thing of the glassiness and fixity of death. How much better than 
this blue transparency at the Lyceum, rising obviously through a 
hole in the stage, rising and sinking at command, never quite up to 
time, by the way, and an illusion to no one! ‘If thou canst 
nod,’ cries Macbeth ; but the audience are painfully aware that this 
property spectre cannot nod. 

This scene of horror is powerfully acted by Mr. Irving and Miss 
Bateman. Mr. Irving’s peculiar attribute, intensity, is here dis- 
played to the utmost. Nothing could be finer than his wild defiance of 
the phantom, when he tosses off his crown and for a moment is the sol- 
dier again, ready to dare and do: nothing can be conceived more awful 
than the writhing shrinking figure cowering upon the steps of the throne, 
the face covered by the royal mantle ; the convulsive effort to avoid 
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the sight of that spectral form; the vain endeavour to recover self- 
possession ; the wild wonder that others can see such sights and be 
unmoved ; and lastly, when the affrighted guests have hurried out, 
with strange suspicious glances at their disordered host, the utter 
collapse of the crime-haunted wretch, as he sits with wan face and 
dreamy eyes, oblivious of all external influences, nerveless, broken ; 
verily, in the words of Mr. Lewes, ‘the appalling ruin of a crime- 
entangled soul.’ 

Who can question the overthrow of his manhood, when we 
remember that every device of this guilty soul, at odds with Fate, 
is alike cowardly and treacherous? His hired assassins, his fee’d 
spies,—there is not one touch of courage or nobility. We are sorry 
for him ; but it is for the overthrow of all that once was noble in 
his nature. Take away those bursts of exquisite poetry, those 
glimpses of a poetic mind which, even in the torrent and hurry of 
his guilty course, he reveals to us, and we should simply execrate 
him. ‘Truly frightful,’ says Schlegel, ‘is it to behold that same 
Macbeth, who once, as a warrior, could spurn at death, now that 
he dreads the prospect of the life to come, clinging with growing 
anxiety to his earthly existence the more miserable it becomes, and 
pitilessly removing out of the way whatever to his dark and sus- 
picious mind seems to threaten danger.’ 

There is a fine point made by Mr. Irving at the end of this act. 
He goes up the stage with Lady Macbeth, calmed and fortified by 
his resolve to put spies in the households of his thanes, and to seek 
immediate counsel of the weird sisters ; but at the spot on which he 
saw the spectre of his last victim he stops suddenly, and gazes into 
empty space with eyes which still behold that bloody phantom. 

The first scene of the fourth act belongs rather to the Witches 
than to Macbeth, and it would not be easy to say too much in 
praise of Mr. Mead, Mr. Archer, and Mrs. Huntley in this scene. 
There is a wild and ghastly grace in their movements, a subdued 
power in their tones, which have a curious and thrilling charm for 
the spectator. That light and phantom-like dance around the cal- 
dron is a fantastic performance we could see many times, and are 
not likely to forget. Locke’s splendid music is hardly missed—the 
scene is so complete without it—and the act gains much in concentra- 
tion and unity of purpose by the omission of the crowd of supernumera- 
ries and the mechanical effects which have been wont to convert this 
part of the tragedy into an episodical spectacular display. Gloom and 
quiet are now the pervading influences of the scene. We see Macbeth 
drawing near his doom, fooled by deceptive hopes, yet desperate 
still, and bloodthirsty in his despair, seeing the enemy he most 
dreads escape him, and revenging himself upon that enemy’s inno- 
cent household. Deeper does he descend into the gulf of crime, 
and now even the voice of unavailing remorse is dumb. He is 
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settled, and bends up each corporal agent to the final struggle with 
Destiny. Here in this scene we see him the mere sport and play- 
thing of the Witches. They laugh at his anguish, they gloat over 
his guilt, they speak him fair, and lure him on to ruin and death. 

The fine scene which follows between Macduff and Malcolm 
recalls us from that abyss of gloom and shadow to the natural 
world, and perhaps loses some of its power from the contrast. The 
character of Macbeth is so completely the one central idea of the 
play, that the stage seems empty without him; we cannot easily 
withdraw our minds from that contest between guilt and fate. Be- 
side that titanic struggle Macduff’s domestic griefs seem conven- 
tional. However well played—and the part is finely acted by Mr. 
Swinbourne—Macduff has a stagey tone, as of a character written 
to please the groundlings. The scene, beautiful and eloquent as 
it is, might fit into any other play. 

The sleeping scene follows. We are again in the house 
of doom. Lady Macbeth’s remorse is part and parcel of her 
husband’s despair. We get a retrospective glimpse of that awful 
murder scene, which recalls all its horror, and we learn that Lady 
Macbeth has been privy to the slaughter of the Thane of Fife’s 
household. Even this firm nature has given way under its burden 
of crime, and the sore-charged heart relieves itself with that long 
thrice-repeated sigh. In her dream she echoes her words of com- 
fort to the King, ‘ What’s done is done.’ 

Miss Bateman looks well and is very impressive in this scene, 
a most difficult piece of acting ; a scene which tradition has indis- 
solubly associated with the idea of Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Fitzgerald 
in his interesting Lives of the Kembles gives an amusing anecdote 
about the candle business, in the great Sarah’s own words. It is 
the night of her first appearance as Lady Macbeth : ‘ Just as I had 
finished my toilette, and was pondering with fearfulness my first 
appearance in the grand fiendish part, comes Mr. Sheridan knock- 
ing at my door, and insisting, in spite of all my entreaties not to be 
interrupted at this to me tremendous moment, to be admitted. Well, 
after much squabbling I was compelled to admit him, that I might 
dismiss him the sooner, and compose myself before the play began. 
But what was my distress and astonishment when I found that he 
wanted me even at this moment of anxiety and terror to adopt 
another mode of acting the sleeping scene! He told me that he 
had heard with the greatest surprise and concern that I meant to 
act it without holding the candle in my hand ; and when I argued the 
impracticability of washing out that ‘‘ damned spot’’ that was cer- 
tainly implied by both her own words and by those of her Gentle- 
woman, he insisted that if I did put the candle out of my hand it 
would be thought a presumptuous innovation, as Mrs. Pritchard had 
always retained it in hers. My mind, however, was made up, and 
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it was then too late to make me alter it, for I was too agitated to 
adopt another method. My deference for Mr. Sheridan’s taste and 
judgment was, however, so great, that had he proposed the altera- 
tion whilst it was possible for me to change my own plan I should 
have yielded to his suggestion; though even then it would have 
been against my own opinion, and my observation of the ac- 
curacy with which somnambulists perform all the acts of waking 
persons.’ Mrs. Siddons acted the scene her own way, and with un- 
precedented success. 

If we measure Mrs. Siddons’s genius in this scene with the 
effect it made upon the greatest men of her day, it must have been 
something for which we have no parallel on our English stage. 
‘ Arrayed in a cloud of white drapery,’ says Mr. Fitzgerald, recalling 
the criticism of the time, ‘she threw an appalling mystery over the 
part.’ 

Even with this tradition of departed genius present to our 
minds, there is no fault to be found with Miss Bateman in the sleep- 
walking scene. We listen breathlessly till the guilt-burdened sleep- 
walker slowly and solemnly retires from our view by the vaulted 
staircase which leads to her chamber. The curtain falls as she 
ascends, and hides this awful figure of criminal ambition from us 
for ever. 

Mr. Irving’s critics seem to be agreed in the opinion that the 
fifth act is altogether satisfactory. Very picturesque is the actor’s 
make-up in this act—the grizzled hair, wan face, and disordered 
mien, which outwardly show the consuming fever within. A de- 
tail of costume that might be objected to is the violet-silk scarf he 
wears across his armour—a pleasing bit of colour in the abstract, 
but savouring rather too much of the ‘ pretty-pretty,’ and suggest- 
ing a touch of foppery in the wearer. Throughout this act Mr. 
Irving is at his best, full of power and variety. Most exquisite is 
his rendering of the despairing lament beginning : 


‘T have lived long enough : my May of life 
Ts fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf ;’ 


most pathetic the look he turns upon the doctor when he says: 
‘ Cure her of that :’ 


For his substitution of ‘ would’ for ‘ should’ in that famous speech 
beginning, ‘ She should have died hereafter,’ he has doubtless some 
sound authority. It is a bold innovation, as it alters the whole 
meaning of the passage. His death has been unanimously praised. 

The scenery, with its moving panorama of heather-clothed hill 
and castle walls, in this last act is worthy of all praise ; indeed, the 
scenery is thoroughly artistic and full of poetry throughout the 
play. The uncanny-looking heath, dimly seen in a lurid sunset; 
the central hall of the castle, grand in its Norman-Gothic sim- 
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plicity, staircase and lofty arches giving the idea of vast size; the 
banquet chamber, with its moonlit window ; the scene of Macbeth’s 
appeal to the Witches, a wintry moon riding in a windy sky,—all 
are good, and betoken in the artists a conscientious and thoughtful 
interest in their work. In one word, it is not easy to imagine a 
more thorough performance of this mighty epic drama than that 
which Mrs. Bateman has given to the public ; and we can but hope 
that she will have her reward in a lasting success. Of one thing we 
are assured, namely, that whoever can go to see Macbeth at the 
Lyceum, and does not, wilfully forfeits a great intellectual treat ; 
and whoever having seen the play once, does not wish to see it a 
second time, is deficient in true reverence for Shakespeare, and lacks 
the power to appreciate real dramatic art. 





MY UNCLE 


WuaeEN Hamlet, in days gone by, received the news of his avuncular 
relative’s guilt with an exclamation about his ‘ prophetic soul,’ he 
did not furnish any subsequent information by which the individual 
in question might be identified as a pawnbroker, unless, perhaps, 
the obscure statement that ‘ there was something rotten in the state 
of Denmark’ may suggest it. 

It has been the proud privilege of the present era to unfold to 
a large extent the mysteries that are shrouded beneath the Three 
Golden Balls. Certainly the Italian State whose heraldic emblem 
has been thus converted into a signboard has furnished a goodly 
consignment of money-lenders and bill-discounters, and the title 
‘ Lombard-street’ possesses even now something more than a name 
to establish its origin. 

It was an ill hour indeed that led my youthful steps to the dark 
dwelling-place of ‘ Uncle Pledger.’ A furtive look round one corner 
and a hasty glance at the other was followed by an abrupt crossing 
of the first barrier. There was no terrible ‘liminis janitor,’ no 
Lyttonian ‘Dweller of the Threshold,’ to appal me on the way, 
and I proceeded. Three small doors evidently screened from my 
view the coins whose tinkling smote on my famished ear sweetly as 
the dulcet strains of a celestial harmony. 

Suspense became no longer bearable. I timidly opened the 
nearest of the doors, which moved with a smoothness betokening 
the frequent friction of its hinges, and found myself the subject of 
keen examination from two elderly females and a navvy—its occu- 
pants. I had hoped to be honoured with the privacy indicated by 
a large placard over the door, and turned to a second in disappoint- 
ment— it was full; the third, somewhat less favoured, afforded a 
prospect of that secrecy which a tyro is wont to court in his deal- 
ings with a section of the community of whom his guardians have 
spoken at all times in terms of horror. 

The only occupant was a female—I beg pardon, lady—tending 
towards middle-age, stout and good-humoured withal. On seeing 
me she greeted me with a reassuring smile, that convinced me of 
her desire to see me as much at home in my temporary retreat as 
she evidently was herself. Presently the Man of Gold appeared. I 
can remember him well. He was not an ill-favoured gentleman, 
and had a somewhat benevolent-looking head, with scanty white 
hair; but his mouth and nose possessed an eccentricity which im- 
mediately arrested my attention. They had acquired, probably 
from a constant cynical inspection and disparaging of property, the 
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expression of a chronic sneer. There was something absolutely 
Mephistophelian in the grin which flitted over the compressed lips 
when his quick eye detected my shrinking form in a dark corner of 
the box. 

My companion, however, was in no way abashed at the presence 
of this Awful Spirit; on the contrary, she addressed him by his 
Christian (or rather Hebrew) name, made the kindest inquiries 
after the welfare of his family, and entered into a minute detail of 
her own trials and troubles. The grim gentleman relaxed a little, 
answered her questions, lent her what she required (at least twice the 
‘avuncular’ value of the garment deposited), and even bade her a 
kindly farewell on her departure. 

Then turning to me, he saluted me with a brief ‘ Now, then!’ 
in answer to my appealing look. I handed him timidly a parcel in 
which my best clothes had been hastily wrapped up. He examined 
them with ill-disguised contempt, and at length I caught the words, 
‘How much here ?” 

I was then a young clerk in town, with a pound a week to live 
on. An indiscreet loan to a faithless friend had produced a deficit 
and entailed the necessity of a step like the present. 

To his inquiry I made an immediate but confused answer : 
‘Twelve shillings.’ 

The corners of the avuncular mouth turned down instantaneously, 
and the nose was proportionally elevated. A shake of the head 
completed my dismay. 

‘Make it eight for you,’ he suggested, half turning as he did 
so to another customer. 

I reflected a moment, but my case was desperate; the hand of 
my Evil Genius was upon me, and ‘ my uncle’ was folding up my 
parcel in token of rejection. 

I groaned out at length, ‘Say ten.’ But the same voice echoed 
pitilessly, ‘ Shall I make it eight ?’ 

I nodded; a ticket was produced, and I was asked for my name. 
I hesitated again. 

Uncle looked at me suspiciously, and referred to his list of 
stolen property. 

‘Thompson,’ I exclaimed on the spur of the moment, with 
visionary glimpses of actions for forgery, conspiracy, and fraud flit- 
ting before my mind. 

(I did not know then, as now, that there are on the average 
seventy per cent of the pledging community of the name of Smith.) 

He asked for my address; I gave him one in a neighbouring 
thoroughfare, finding out afterwards that the total number of houses 
fell short, by something under a score, of the number I had named. 

With what a feeling of delight did I behold the coins strewn 
on the counter, and feel that, with a fractional deduction for the 
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ticket, they were mine! I received them reverentially and moved 
off, bearing my novel baptismal certificate with me. Alas, ‘m 
uncle,’ how many unfortunates have, like myself, lived to thank thee 
for a release from the terrors of want! Gladly shall this pen pro- 
claim its tribute, and witness how, though thy doles have been 
abused by the drunkard, thy counter polluted by the thief, there 
remains yet a door open to the hungry, the needy, the distressed. 

And here I lay aside my narrative, and disappear into the pro- 
saic land from which my enthusiasm has forced me. 

In after days the rays of a brighter destiny shone upon me, 
and when a long lapse of time found me again within the ever- 
swinging portal, it was on a different errand. I desired to explore 
the mysteries of that historic ‘spout’ in whose insatiable mouth the 
doomed bales awaited their transmission to the unknown regions 
beyond. 

My whim was gratified, greatly against my expectations. It 
was a quiet hour, and an unwonted silence reigned in the depths of 
the boxes. 

A small bag for tickets, being the sop for the avuncular Cer- 
berus, hung at its entrance. A ticket was placed in it, a small bell 
resounded feebly above, and the bag presently disappeared. A hasty 
rumbling announced the advent of a huge bundle, which suddenly 
appeared with a startling bound at the orifice. It was removed, 
and I was invited to look up. A light appeared far above through 
the gloom, and seemed to suggest the presence of an upper and 
more cheerful region. My friend now motioned to me to stand aside, 
and proceeded, after a hoarse roar up the pipe, to clamber into its 
interior. On his disappearance I mustered up resolution to follow, 
and found myself in a square columnar structure, perfectly dark, 
and having wooden projections, after the fashion of a companion- 
ladder, attached to one ofits sides. A tedious and prolonged series 
of efforts brought me at length to the top, and I stood in a large 
chamber, having a collection of gigantic kitchen-dressers, arranged 
in parallel rows, through its entire length. In these were deposited 
the hopes and fears of thousands: the tools of the carpenter, the 
watch and ring of the roué, the last rags of the outcast, the wedding- 
dress of the bride, the ill-gotten spoil of the thief—all screened 
alike from view in dingy wrappings. A methodical arrangement 
was visible throughout; separate spaces being allotted to the numer- 
ous parcels of unredeemed effects, or goods ‘ out of time,’ as they 
are professionally termed. The uniformity and cleanliness which 
prevailed formed a striking contrast to the chaotic state of the 
shades below. 

I had been impressed with the conviction that the profits of the 
pawnbroker were large and his sales ready, but as regards the goods 
pledged my assurance was destined to be seriously shaken. 
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The profits which accrue to the pawnbroker from the sale of 
unredeemed effects form the smallest and most uncertain element of 
his business; the perishable nature of many of the articles, their 
fluctuating value, and the expense of warehousing and auction, en- 
tail in many instances a positive loss. ‘My uncle’ has therefore 
to look to his normal rate of interest and the sale of purchased stock 
for his pecuniary support. 

A word in conclusion as to the personnel of a pawnbroking 
establishment. 

The great man—the deus ex machind—stands in the obscure 
relation of cause and effect to the general public. He is not often 
visible to the unassisted eye. More frequently he is represented by 
his familiars, who are, of all classes of the community, the most 
amenable to the scourge of the immortal flagellator Mr. Punch. 
They represent the type of his ‘’Arry’ in its purest and most irre- 
pressible form. There are, of course, degenerate scions of the avun- 
cular stock, who cultivate a reserved demeanour, and recognise the 
letter h in its integrity, but they are indeed rare aves. Buying, 
selling, and valuing is the staple employment of their leisure as of 
their working hours. As their opportunities in this respect are 
many, so are their emoluments large ; and, but for an extravagant 
taste in dress, and sundry educational deficiencies, their aspirations 
to a higher sphere might not lack at least a substantial foundation. 

Let me not forget in this parting hour, when the pignatorial 
ties are being riven asunder one by one, and the lineaments of the 
votaries of the Three Balls are growing dim in the mist of Time, 
to say a word as to the tenants of the gloomy causeries of ‘ mine 
uncle.’ 

The whole of the middle and lower classes, with, it is whispered, 
a goodly section of the upper, have stood at one time or the other 
before the tribunal of Mr. Pledger. He has heard the history of 
the fascinating Madame X—-—, whose cashmere shawl, long since 
‘out of time,’ parades its beauties in the front window. Mr. F. 
Emera, the short-lived scion of a noble family, could, if he were at 
hand, swear to the late ownership of that handsome set of diamond 
studs. Mr. Crowquill, the poor clerk with 1001. a year and eight 
children, will tell you that the faded black suit before you was his 
last tie to society and respectability. Mr. Highlow, a gentleman 
without any visible means of subsistence, whose recent exit from 
the box, with a seedy coat buttoned up to the chin, suggests the 
suspicion that the shirt just pledged was his last, is a familiar and 
natural denizen of the avuncular domain. Laundresses, mechanics, 
clerks, costermongers, and a formidable subsidy of local freebooters, 
bring up the rear of this motley procession. 

EDWARD SALA. 





THE DYING WRECKER 


THE parson needn’t darken my door; there’s time enough for him ‘ 
When my hand can lift the can no more, and my sight is waxing © 

dim. ‘ 
Just put a pillow beneath my head, and hold me up the glass ; 
For all that the sea keeps calling me, I'll not die this bout, my lass. ~ 


Thou’lt sit by me a bit to-night ?—’tis the tenth of March once | 
more : ; 
Hark how the wild winds wail and howl, and the great waves crash | 
on the shore. . 
There might be a vessel out in the haze, where the reef lies under © 
the foam ; q 
But there’s never a light in a lattice now, to wile the mariners ~ 
home. . 


Give us hold of the watch and the golden case. I promised, to-day’s _ 
& year, 

I'd tell their tale, so thou’d stay and keep thy grandad company 
here. 

It’s fit to scare a man, to sit by the drift-wood fire alone, 

Till he hears the billows shriek for help, the gale for mercy moan. 


*Twas a black and bitter night like this, just fifty years ago ; 

The breakers churn’d and froth’d like yeast, the wind was thick 
with snow. 

We drove the old horse with his lantern out, and we cower’d be- 
neath the crags ; 

And ‘a brave ship drove on the cruel reef, where the white surf veils 
the jags. 


Not a plank could live, I tell thee—we knew naught of lifeboats 
We had sidenae esp, and bread to get ; we were hungry desperate 
It didn’t ietttebe, dead and drown’d, if we dragg’d their chests to 
And fought lll mid the angry sea for the prizes on the sand. 





Edmund Evans, sc. 
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I thought he was gone—I hope I did; yet I never can sleep and 
dream 

But I see his bold fair face and watch, his blue eyes’ opening gleam, 

And the wound in his breast. I know I struck—I had snatch’d old 
Tommy’s dirk ; 

And hearts were hot and hands were quick when the wreckers were 
at work. 


His fingers were tight around the case: I hack’d them to get it free. 

Don’t open it, lass—it got stain’d with blood; and such stain will 
bide, dost see ? 

It’s only the picture of a girl; and Bill had a purse of gold ; 

And Black Jim had blue and yellow stones to stitch in his jersey’s 
fold. 


They all had better luck than I. I say the woman was dead, 

When I caught the watch and push’d her back ; ifthe water colour’d 
red, 

There were plenty torn mid the hard sharp rocks; and plenty as 
keen to keep 

The harvest sown by the wild north blast for hands like ours to 
reap. 


I'll give thee case and watch, my wench, so thou’lt swear to make 


my grave 
Where never can come the call of the surf, nor the thunder of the 


wave ; 
I could not wait in my coffin, if I heard that choking cry 
That in every tide, for fifty years, has rung to the gray March sky. 


Shall I see them in the other place, where the parson says is rest— 

Her with the bruise on her forehead, or him with the stab in his 
breast ? 

If I do, mayhap they'll forgive me; for a bitter penance I’ve done 

Since, in the fierce March hurricane, the wrecker’s prize was won. 


§. K. PHILLIPS. 


TurrpD Series, Vou. VIII. F.S. You. XXVIII. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XL. 


‘Twas but just now she went away— 
I have not since had time to shed a tear ; 
And yet the distance does the same appear, 
As if she had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in eternity.’ 

* * * * * 

‘Nay, wilt thou fill that place by me which is 
Fill’d by dead eyes too tender to know change? 
That’s hardest.’ 


SEVEN-AND-TWENTY times tolls the bell, telling the age of that 
departed one for whom it lifts up its iron lamentation. Seven-and- 
twenty years of age, and Editha is only twenty-three. 

‘Thank God, thank God!’ cries Herman. But while the bell 
has been tolling, he has endured an agony greater than that undis- 
ciplined heart of his has ever known before. 

He breathes again, and still pauses at the gate wondering. He 


looks down the little village street, a street of about fifteen houses, 
and sees that all the windows are darkened. A woman comes to her 
door with a broom, and sweeps the threshold with a depressed air. 
Herman goes across the road to question her. He has not the heart 
to enter the Priory just yet. 

‘Who is dead ?’ he asks. 

‘Miss Morcombe, sir; the Squire’s eldest daughter and our true 
friend. She died two hours ago. There isn’t a man, woman, or 
child within hearing of that bell that hasn’t loved her and been the 
better for her kindness. It’s a dark day for Lochwithian.’ 

‘It must have been very sudden,’ says Herman. 

Editha’s letters have told him of Ruth’s feeble state, but have 
been hopeful about her notwithstanding. 

‘Yes, sir; it was cruelly sudden. We knew that she was 
weakly. Dr. Davis has been to see her every day for a long time, 
and he has shook his head sometimes when he has been asked about 
her. But the end came very sudden all the same. Poor Miss 
Editha—I beg pardon, sir, Mrs. Westray—it’s an awful blow for 
her. But I’m right down glad you’ve come.’ 

Herman is glad too, even in the midst of his sorrow. It is 
something to be here to comfort his darling in this the sharpest trial 
that has ever come upon her. He goes slowly up to the house, sees 
one of the old servants, whose eyelids are swollen with weeping. 
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‘O sir, I am so glad you have come! Poor Miss Editha!’ 

They call her thus still at the Priory at odd times. 

‘ Will you tell her that I am here? or can I go to her?’ 

‘She is up-stairs, sir, in Miss Morcombe’s room. Mr. Petherick 
is with her, I think.’ 

‘And the Squire ?’ 

‘Poor dear gentleman, he’s almost distracted. He has shut 
himself up in his study, and won’t see anybody. It came upon him so 
sudden, you see, sir. Our dear young lady took a turn for the worse 
yesterday afternoon, and at daybreak this morning she began to sink.’ 

Herman goes up to that white-and-green morning-room he knows 
so well, the place in which he has spent so many an hour of tran- 
quil happiness. The room opening out of this is the death-chamber. 
Editha is prostrate on the sofa—Ruth’s sofa—her face buried in the 
silken pillow, sobbing piteously. Good Parson Petherick sits be- 
side her, his hand on her shoulder, his face very pale, and with a 
look of pain that alters it strangely. At sight of Herman he rises, 
and resigns his place to the husband. 

‘This is well timed,’ he whispers. ‘She has sore need of 
comfort. This loss falls heavy upon all of us.’ 

‘Darling, I am here to share your grief,’ Herman says gently. 

Editha starts and trembles at the sound of his voice, then raises 
herself from the sofa and falls sobbing upon his breast. 

‘O Herman, I have lost her—the dearest, the best, and truest. 
There is none like her. Love me, dear, love me with all your heart. 
T have only you now.’ 

‘My dearest, you have had the first place in my heart always, 
from the first time we met. You have been loved with all my heart ; 
you shall be, while that heart beats. My own one, be comforted. 
Your sister was like an angel while she was with us ; she is with the 
angels now.’ 

Hard for a man to say these things who believes in very little, 
to whom the angelic host are a semi-mythical people popularised by 
Milton and the Italian painters. But it may be that before the 
mystery of death even the sceptic believes and trembles. 

‘Yes. She has only gone from me a few hours, yet I think of her 
among the company of angels. I have but to close my eyes, and I 
can see her in that angelic throng. They turn their shining faces 
towards me, full of pity, and hers is brightest of all. It is selfish to 
regret her, selfish sorrow that tears at my heart; but she was so dear 
—my comforter, my adviser, my guide, my second self!’ 

‘* Dearest, I will try to fill her vacant place ; grief shall draw us 
nearer together. I have been careless, neglectful, self-seeking ; but 
I have never been unfaithful in thought or word or wish. My love 
has never been lessened. It has grown and strengthened with the 
progress of our wedded life.’ 
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Mr. Petherick has left them. They are alone together ; but their 
tones are hushed and low, subdued to reverence by that solemn pre- 
sence in the adjoining room. Herman tempts his wife out into the 
garden by and by in the winter dusk, and they walk by the beds where 
late autumn flowers are fading and by the fountain where they sat to- 
gether as strangers three years ago. Editha tells her husband about 
Ruth’s illness and that sudden change which heralded death, and 
there is a melancholy comfort in talking of these things. 

‘It was such a peaceful end, Herman. O, may death come to 
us like that, with a smile of welcome!’ 


It is afternoon on the day ofthe funeral. Ruth has been laid in 
her quiet resting-place. The simple people who have loved her have 
come from far and near—some who have only known her sweetness 
from hearsay, but have been not the less the recipients of her bounty. 
All is over. The weeping crowd has dispersed ; the Priory windows 
let in the cold gray light upon rooms that seem desolate, though she 
rarely entered them. 

Her will is read to the little circle—father, sister, Herman, Mr. 
Petherick, and the faithful old upper servants. How loving, how 
thoughtful of those she loves, is the disposal of her small property! 
It is only two hundred a year she has to deal with, yet she remembers 
every one. 

She leaves her capital in trust, making Mr. Petherick and Herman 
joint trustees. Fifty pounds a year is to be paid the Squire for his life, 
‘so that my dear father may buy something for his home-farm, and 
think it is a birthday present from his loving daughter.’ This fifty 
pounds is to revert to Editha at the Squire’s death. A hundred a 
year is left to Editha unconditionally. The remaining fifty is also left 
to Editha, for half-yearly distribution among certain pensioners whose 
names are duly set down. 

To each of the old servants Ruth bequeaths some token of her 
love: to one her wardrobe, to another her watch, to others small 
sums of money. 

To Herman and Mr. Petherick she leaves her library, to be 
equally divided ; to Editha the harmonium and many small objects 
of art which she has purchased from time to time. 

After the reading of the will Herman and his wife stroll out into 
the garden and along the road, where the dusk is thickening. 

They have talked of their beloved dead and of little else since 
Herman’s coming. It is as if they had been living in some strange 
semi-spiritual world—a border-land between life and death. The 
landscape has an unsubstantial air to Herman’s fancy in the sombre 
light. 

‘Is she not good, Herman—thoughtful, tender, loving ?’ asks 
Editha, pondering upon Ruth’s will. 
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‘She is all that the pure-minded and perfect are, dearest: a 
woman without thought of self; and her sister is like her.’ 

They speak of their dead in the present tense still. 

‘ And now, love, let us talk of our future,’ says Herman, anxious 
to divert his wife’s mind from that one subject on which she has 
brooded for the last six days and nights. ‘ We have the whole busi- 
ness of life to settle: a home to find, a nursery for baby, a coach- 
house for baby’s perambulator. We cannot stay with the Squire for 
ever, you know: a whole family—husband and wife and baby and 
nurse. It is too much for paternal affection.’ 

‘ Papa would be glad to have us for the rest of our lives, Herman. 

‘My dearest, it would be death to my manhood. I should fold 
my hands and sit down, like the companions of Ulysses, and meditate 
for years upon some magnum opus never to be written. I should be 
too lazy to put pen to paper if there were no butcher and baker to be 
satisfied, if I were never reminded that I have given hostages to 
Fortune. Who loves work for.its own sake? Not I, for sure. Who 
would not rather lie among the bluebells in the April woods, or ride 
over the crisp leaves in autumn, than sit at his desk and labour to 
reduce airy fancies, happy thoughts, vague unfinished dreams into 
clear and harmonious prose ? No, love ; we must have a house of our 
own, and I must see the baker’s cart under my window every morning 
to remind me that I am a bread-winner.’ 

‘Then you would much rather we had our own house, Herman ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, though it were a hovel, pourvu the drainage was 
decent, and though we lived on bread-and-cheese.’ 

‘Yet you were so particular about the dinners at Fulham.’ 

‘That is past and gone. At Fulham I was the slave of worldly 
passions, epicureanism was exacerbated by the knowledge of half a 
dozen West-end clubs within reach. Your club is the nursery-garden 
where the weed Selfishness grows into a tree big enough to overshadow 
the land. We will live on bread-and-cheese, darling, with a haunch of 
Radnorshire mutton on high days and holidays, and a capon from 
papa’s poultry-yard now and then on a Sunday or a birthday. I 
daresay, if we lived near enough, your father would find us in milk 
and garden-stuff.’ 

‘ As if papa would grudge us anything! He has given baby such 
a beautiful cow, a perfect pet, like Landseer’s in the ‘‘ Maid and the 
Magpie.”” Would you mind coming a little way farther, Herman ? 
There is a house I should like so much to show you.’ 

This little domestic talk has brightened her. There is more 
cheerfulness to be extracted from these commonplace subjects some- 
times than from all the philosophy of Plato or Bacon. 

They turn into a narrower road, that climbs a little way up the 
base ofthe hill. Here they find a garden, guarded by a holly-hedge, 
surrounding a rustic cottage of the Anglo-Swiss type. 
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Editha lifts the latch, and they go in. The garden is in perfect 
order. A few late roses linger still on the standards and on the 
cottage-walls. The lawn is like velvet, the gravel-paths carefully 
rolled. 

‘Is this the house you talked of, Editha ?’ 

* Yes, dear.’ 

‘ But you told me it was empty, neglected.’ 

‘So it was a month ago. But it has been taken and furnished 
since then.’ 

‘What a pity!’ 

‘Do you think we could have afforded the rent, fifty pounds a 
year ?’ 

‘A bagatelle. Bridge-end House was a hundred-and-twenty.’ 

‘ But the furniture ?’ 

‘ Ah, that’s a poser; for I’m determined to eschew credit. Do 
you know the new tenants ?’ 

‘ Intimately.’ 

‘ How nicely they’ve done up the place, and what pretty curtains !’ 
exclaims Herman, looking at the cretonne draperies of the drawing- 
room window. 

‘Do you think so? I’m so glad,’ cries Editha, radiant. 

Herman looks at her wonderingly ; but she runs on before and 
opens the hall-door, a half-glass door, through which he sees the 
bright little hall: chromo-lithographs on the pale-green walls, a 
statuette here and there. 

‘You may come in, you may look about; I know the tenant 
quite well. She will not be angry,’ cries Editha ; and her husband 
follows. 

Hand in hand they go from room to room. All is pretty, simple, 
cottage-like, bright and fresh and innocent as a summer morning. 
In one of the three bedchambers there is a brazen cot, with white 
curtains bordered with modern point-lace. The drawing-room chim- 
ney-piece has its border of point-lace also, that artistic reproduction 
of old designs in which Editha excels, by the way. 

‘ Now for the Bluebeard chamber,’ says Editha, as she pauses 
at a door on the stairs, and gives Herman a key. ‘Open it your- 
self, dear, if you please.’ 

He unlocks the door and goes in, Editha close behind him. 
This is the largest room of all; the floor stained to resemble oak, 
and well beeswaxed ; a small Axminster carpet in the centre ; a large 
polished pitch-pine writing-table with many drawers; an easy- 
chair ; a pair of Glastonbury chairs, pitch-pine like the desk ; pitch- 
pine bookshelves from floor to ceiling all round the room ; a book- 
ladder ; and in the window, which commands a mighty sweep of hill 
and valley, Editha’s own particular work-table, which Herman sent 
down to the Priory after the sale. 
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‘What does it all mean, Editha? Surely that is your work- 
table, or I am dreaming.’ 

‘It means that this is our house, dear Herman. The furniture 
is Ruth’s last gift. She never took more pleasure in anything 
earthly than in the farnishing of this house. I would not tell you 
a word about it in my letters. I wanted to surprise you.’ 

‘ As if any act of womanly goodness in you or Ruth could sur- 
prise me,’ says Herman, clasping her to his heart. 

‘It was all Ruth’s doing,’ Editha murmurs tearfully; ‘the 
greatest happiness I looked forward to in this house was to have 
lived near her, to have seen her every day, and now I am only near 
her grave.’ 

She keeps back her tears bravely, not willing to spoil Herman’s 
welcome to his new home. 

Selina—the faithful Selina, humble friend in the hour of trouble 
—comes in smiling with a teatray. She is neatly clad in half-mourn- 
ing, and wears a pretty little mobcap—stupendous concession. But. 
then caps are coming into fashion, and her mistress wears the same 
coiffure in the morning. 

‘Isn’t that a Fulham face?’ asks Herman. 

‘Yes; I sent for Selina directly the house was ready. She is 
the best of girls; and I have a Welsh cook who is a pattern of 
economy. Nurse is going back to town, and Selina and I are going 
to take care of baby between us. I am not going to ruin you a 
second time, Herman.’ 

Whereupon Herman protests that in him and not in Editha lay 
the primal cause of their ruin. 

‘ And are you sure you like the house, dearest ?’ asks the wife 
anxiously, as they sip their afternoon tea beside the fire, which burns 
80 brightly on the hearth of home. ‘ Everything is very plain. I 
was determined to be economical, but I tried to choose artistic-look- 
ing things.’ 

‘ And you have succeeded, dearest. This house looks like the 
home of an artist.’ 

‘See how many bookshelves I have given you. I felt that in 
the country you would want more books than in town.’ 

‘My wisest and best! Yes, I shall turn book-collector. That 
side for books of reference; that block facing the window for his- 
tory; a corner for philosophy; a shelf or two for the good old 
divines with their strong ponderous English ; the poets on each side 
of the fireplace, nearest to hearth and heart.’ 

They sit talking till it is quite dark outside that large square 
window facing the hills. Selina comes in to ask if they would like 
candles. 

‘No, Selina; we must go home to dinner. Shall we come here 
for good to-morrow, Herman ?’ 
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‘ We cannot come too soon. I'll telegraph to the Pantechnicon 
for my books ; I saved those from the wreck, you know. And now 
I want to tell you about my new piece. It is to be played in De- 
cember.’ 

‘ At the Frivolity ?’ asks Editha, with a quiver of pain. 

They are in the dark road by this time, arm-in-arm. 

‘No, dear; I write no more for Mrs. Brandreth. God grant 
that Mrs. Brandreth and I may never meet again! I told you in one 
of my letters that I had discovered the sender of that telegram, and 
begged you to ask me no more till we met.’ 

‘Yes, Herman. I obeyed you.’ 

‘Mrs. Brandreth was the person who sent it.’ 

‘Yes, Herman.’ 

‘And Mrs. Brandreth was—’ 

‘The woman who jilted you. I was told that, and I was told 
that you had never ceased to love her.’ 

‘ You were told by a liar and a villain, Editha. My heart has 
never swerved from its devotion to you. I turn my back upon the 
world I have loved too well without one pang of regret. I look for- 
ward to our tranquil life among these hills with unalloyed delight.’ 


CuHaprer XLI. 


‘The good make a better bargain, and the bad a worse, than is usually sup- 
posed ; for the rewards of the one, and the punishment of the other, not unfre- 
quently begin on this side of the grave.’ 

THERE is a fatal kind of success which attends the desperate 
player in life’s hazard. Myra Brandreth has lost all—love, hope, 
self-respect; her prosaic but most faithful adorer, Lord Earls- 
wood, and his following, which made up no inconsiderable part of 
her circle. The best people were for the most part brought to her 
Sunday-evening receptions by Lord Earlswood. Now that Lord 
Earlswood comes to her no longer, these best people drop away. 
They have an idea that she is not quite the correct person they 
imagined her, or else why does not Earlswood, whose platonic re- 
gard for her in days past was beautiful to see, marry her now that 
he is a free man ? 

Society opines that Lord Earlswood has found out something 
to Mrs. Brandreth’s disadvantage. As to what the something may 
be society speculates ingeniously, and there are various theories. 

Society is confirmed in its notion by the sale of the Frivolity 
Theatre, which Lord Earlswood disposes of to an enterprising stock- 
broker, who is only too glad to renew Mrs. Brandreth’s lease on 
favourable terms. 

Myra has lost all except her art: that stands her in good 
stead. Herman’s promised piece having been withdrawn, she looks 
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about her for something that will startle the town. She will have 
nothing of the cup-and-saucer comedy school. She wants strong 
dramatic situations, tragic even—a play that her audience will 
dream about. She wants to make such an effect as Rachel made in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

Naturally she looks to the French stage for the source of the 
new play. She goes to Paris and sees a piece which has made it- 
self the talk of that enlightened metropolis, partly from the audacity 
of subject and treatment, partly from the powerful acting of that 
lovely comédienne, Madame Finemouche, as the heroine. Even 
Parisian critics hint that the piece is ‘tant soit peu hasardée,’ 
and recommend that ‘les jeunes demoiselles, et méme les jeunes 
mariées,’ should refrain from attending the representation thereof. 

‘C’est d’une audace magnifique! Cela va jusq’au sublime! On 
y rencontre des élans d’un véritable génie Dantesque. C’est la 
corruption dans toute son effrayante nudité, exposée aux yeux par 
le ciseau d’un Michel Ange. C’est d’une desinvolture a faire rougir 
Belot,’ and so on, cry the critics in all the notes of the critical scale. 

Mrs. Brandreth sees this play, is thrilled with admiration at 
Madame Finemouche’s performance, feels that it is a piece to 
outrage every English prejudice, to take the town by storm, and 
draw no end of money, and makes up her mind to do it. She will 
transfer it to the stage of the Frivolity boldly, nakedly, as it is 
played in Paris. She will intrust the translation to some experienced 
dramatist, strong enough to turn brilliant French into sound and 
forcible English. She sees L’ Ange Déchu on half a dozen consecu- 
tive evenings; gives her mind to the play absolutely for a whole 
week; learns every turn of Finemouche’s head, every look, every 
tone, every phase of agony in the great poisoning scene at the end, 
where this angel of corruption, aux abois, poisons herself, after 
having tried, more or less vainly, to poison her rival, her husband, 
and one or two other personages who are obstacles in the broad 
path of passion. 

Mrs. Brandreth turns Madame Finemouche’s creation inside out, 
as it were, and then determines to play the part in an entirely 
original manner. She in no wise denies the genius of the lovely 
Parisienne, but she will give the world of London her own concep- 
tion of the character ; and those who have seen the piece in Paris, 
and who might naturally expect a faithful copy of the author’s 
original interpreter, shall discover her power to achieve new and 
grander effects than the Frenchwoman, avec tout son Latin, has 
been able to produce. 

Mrs. Brandreth goes back to London with L’ Ange Déchu in 
her pocket, and the right to produce a literal translation of the same 
bought and paid for. She gives the play to Marcus Willoughby, 
a clever young dramatist who has written successfully for the 
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Frivolity a season or two ago, and who enjoys the advantage of 
being dramatic critic on three or four journals of more or less 
importance. 

‘Well, my dear Mrs. Brandreth,’ he begins, when he calls upon 
the manageress next day in Kensington Gore, ‘I have read your 
piece, and—’ 

* You like it ?’ inquires Myra. 

‘I think it extraordinarily powerful, startling, daring. The 
French are so much in advance of us in that line. Yes, it’s a fine 
piece, nodoubt; but it will want no end of alteration before you can 
think of producing it at the Frivolity. Infact, so much alteration, 
there are such inherent difficulties, that I scarcely see my way to 
adapting it.’ 

‘I don’t want it adapted,’ answers Myra coolly. ‘I thought I told 
you that I wanted a translation. I have had enough of adapta- 
tions—whitewashed inanities, with no more flavour in them than 
there is in peaches preserved in tins. All I ask from you is terse 
and epigrammatic dialogue, and rigorous condensation in the mawk- 
ish scenes where the good people are talking.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Brandreth, it’s impossible. Have you read the 
piece ?’ 

‘I’ve seen it exactly six times, and read it twice.’ 

‘ And you absolutely mean to play it? You'll ruin the theatre 
—even if you can get the play licensed, which I doubt.’ 

‘T’'ll bring all London to the theatre. As for the Chamberlain 
—well, I fancy the immorality is too refined to appear in a hasty 
perusal. We must try and smuggle it through somehow.’ 

‘Why not make Angéle Villeroy’s sister instead of his wife, and 
Lavignon a bachelor? There would be no harm then in their love 
scenes. We might make some clause in the father’s will the 
obstacle to their marriage.’ 

‘A purely English style of construction, in which probability is 
sacrificed to propriety. In order to escape the charge of immorality, 
we make our plots more improbable than the wildest fairy tale. 
Now your French dramatist starts with a motive strong enough to 
overturn a family or an empire, and builds his dramatic edifice 
upon a substantial foundation. Translate this play faithfully, Mr. 
Willoughby, or leave it alone.’ 

Mr. Willoughby obeys, glad to earn the wages of his labour. 
The play is a commission, and whether the Chamberlain licenses the 
piece or not, the translator must be paid. He does his best, doubtful 
as he feels about the issue, and works with an artistic pleasure in 
the manipulation of a really fine play. 

By one of those accidents which make theatrical adventure the 
most hazardous of speculations, the piece passes the censorship 
unchallenged, and, after laborious and most conscientious rehearsal, 
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Myra produces the Fallen Angel, more extravagantly, more ex- 
quisitely mounted than any play she has put upon her stage before. 
She is very reckless in money-matters this season, less anxious than 
of old to avoid debt. She gives Mr. Nosotti carte-blanche for the 
furnishing of the drawing-room scene, and the result is a salon Louis 
Seize, in virgin gold, against a background of apple-green satin. As 
for Mrs. Brandreth’s dresses, they are miracles of art and costliness, 
and turn the heads of half the women in London. Peacock’s 
feathers, point-lace, beetles’ wings, mother-of-pearl, diamonds. 
She rings the changes on the whole gamut of finery. But in the 
last act, the scene in which she achieves her triumph, she stands 
before her breathless audience robed in white cashmere, statuesque, 
classic as Rachel in Racine’s Phédre. The friendly newspapers 
praise the piece, but with caution; the critical journals—the 
Censor and Scourge, Connoisseur and Microcosm—set up a howl 
of denunciation, charging the virtuous British public to avoid the 
Frivolity as a pest-house infected with French poison. But 
Myra’s acting has taken the town by storm before the Censor or 
the Scourge has come out with its condemnatory analysis of 
the piece. Everybody talks of her—everybody rushes to see her. 
That serpent-like grace, that poetic despair, that agonising death in 
the last scene—these things have thrilled to the heart of society, 
always ready for a sensation. The favourite question to start a 
dinner-table conversation—even before Patti or the Royal Academy 
—is, ‘Have you seen Mrs. Brandreth in the Fallen Angel ? 

Once more in her life Myra Brandreth tastes the sweetness of 
artistic success. She drains the intoxicating cup greedily; makes 
the most of her triumph; shows herself in the Park, wearing that 
last fashionable combination of feathers and flowers which is called 
the Fallen Angel bonnet, because Mrs. Brandreth has first exhibited 
this particular style of head-gear in the famous play. She drives 
a Victoria elegant and airy enough for Queen Mab, and a new pair 
of horses for which she has given six hundred pounds—she, the 
prudent housewife, whose care hitherto has been to make the 
greatest show with the smallest outlay, and to save money for 
evil days to come. She gives more dinners than usual this season, 
and talks of taking a house in Park-lane. 

So the season goes on. Everybody—except quite young per- 
sons—sees the Fallen Angel. The play will run till the end of 
the season, may run for any number of seasons, one would suppose, 
from the rush there is to see it just now. Places are to be booked 
three weeks or a month in advance. The theatre overflows nightly. 
There are morning performances. Mrs. Brandreth plays Angéle de 
Villeroy twice every Saturday—seven times a week in all, an ex- 
hausting labour. 

The season is at its height, when one afternoon in the Park there 
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is a rumour—no one knows who originated it—that Mrs. Brandreth 
is ill, very ill, some sudden and dangerous attack, and that there will 
be no performance at the Frivolity this evening. 

A few people who have taken places look blank, and wonder 
whether it is ‘ play or pay,’ whether their payments will hold good 
for another night, or whether, the entry being ‘ scratched,’ they will 
forfeit their money. 

‘ What’s the matter with her?’ asks Lady Leo Hunter of little 
Mr. Spinx of the clubs. ‘Has she lost her voice, poor thing ?’ 

‘Worse than that, I’m afraid. A fellow I know was at the 
theatre last night, and told me just at the last, after she’d taken the 
poison, you know, she staggered to the lights, stared wildly round 
the house as if she was looking for some one, and then fell 
suddenly forward—a very awkward fall, knocking her head against 
the angle of a table. Young Brown says, if he hadn’t seen her in 
the piece so often, he should have thought it was all in the part— 
that awful stare round the house, and the cropper against the table, 
and all—ultra-realistic, you know ; but knowing her business in the 
poison scene by heart, he knew there must be something queer. She 
was called for, as usual, directly the curtain was down, and after 
the audience had amused themselves by making a row for ten 
minutes or so, the stage-manager came on, and regretted to inform 
them that Mrs. Brandreth had fainted after the fatigue of the per- 
formance, and was too indisposed to appear in answer to their grati- 
fying summons.’ 

‘Then it was only a fainting fit, I suppose,’ says Lady Hunter. 

‘ Queer kind of fainting fit, according to Charley Brown. He’d 
noticed all through that last act that she talked rather queerly— 
muddled her words somehow—jumbled the syllables together. He 
says he doesn’t expect she’ll act again until she’s been to Malvern, 
or Ems, or Chiswick, or somewhere, and been patched up by the 

doctors. Cerebral excitement, Charley says, something queer in 
the upper story. He goes to her Sunday evenings, and knows a 
good deal about her. She has been more excitable lately than 
she used to be—Charley says it’s a case of brandy or chloral.’ 

Mr. Brown proves himself a shrewd observer. The Frivolity 
is closed that evening, and until the end of the week, on account 
of Mrs. Brandreth’s serious indisposition, say the advertisements 
in the daily papers. Paragraphs appear in the newspapers to the 
effect that the accomplished actress has overtasked her strength ; 
that the scabbard is out of repair, the sword having been a trifle 
too sharp for it. Tension of nerves, exalted temperament ; the papers 
ring the changes on this theme, and announce that Sir William 
Gull has made this interesting case his especial care; but no para- 
graph states the precise nature of Mrs. Brandreth’s malady. 
Society talks a good deal and speculates widely. The favourite 
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theory is that Mrs. Brandreth has gone clean out of her mind, and is 
languishing in a suburban establishment, under distinguished medi- 
cal treatment. Society opines that Lord Earlswood’s unkindness 
is the cause of this calamity ; and, waxing compassionate, pronounces 
that his lordship has behaved badly. 

The house in Kensington Gore is shut up. The Frivolity re- 
opens after less than a week’s reldche. Kismet is revived, with 
Miss Belormond, desperately coached, in Mrs. Brandreth’s part, 
and fails to attract large audiences. The evil genius of burlesque 
gets possession of the delightful little theatre ; fast young men, and 
women in doubtful toilettes and dyed hair, frequent the stalls that 
were erst the resort of the best people in London. The newspapers 
lament Mrs. Brandreth’s absence, and an occasional paragraph in- 
forms the public that a new comedy by an eminent hand is in pro- 
gress, in which the accomplished actress will reappear. 

Little by little, before the season is quite over, the truth leaks 
out. The awful word paralysis is whispered here and there ; and 
society, after setting up its own idea of lunacy, gets to know some- 
how that Myra Brandreth is being drawn about the quiet avenues 
of Leamington in a Bath-chair, helpless, fretful, semi-idiotic. The 
over-worked mind has given way. A paralytic stroke has been fol- 
lowed by softening of the brain: and for Myra this world is hence- 
forth a faint and shadowy picture, and one day followeth another 


without progress or difference. There is neither yesterday nor to- 
morrow in this death-in-life : time is an endless to-day. 


Before the unfolding of the gummy chestnut buds in Ken- 
sington Gardens, Lord Earlswood reappears in the only world 
which his wearied soul finds tolerable. He has spent his winter in 
wanderings far and wide—has tried yachting in the Mediterranean, 
and has been all but capsized in a sudden squall—has hunted in 
the Campagna, and assisted at a Roman steeplechase—has spent 
February and March in a boat between Cairo and the cataracts— 
and has found all these various modes of getting rid of time and 
money equally insupportable. 

On returning to London and civilisation he throws himself 
vehemently into coaching, and drives the finest team of roans ever 
seen in the Park with some skill and a countenance of unalterable 
gloom. He has a skewbald team, hideous beyond expression, and 
painfully suggestive of Astley’s Amphitheatre and the cavalry of Hyder 
Ali or Timur the Tartar, but reputed the finest possible thing in 
skewbalds. These he drives on alternate days, with the faithful 
Shlooker on the box beside him, and a friendly group of the worst 
men in London behind. No feminine form has ever been seen on 
Lord Earlswood’s drag. 

‘I wouldn’t have so much as a mare in my stable,’ says his 
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lordship when rallied on that deliberate avoidance of the sex which 
has lately been a marked idiosyncrasy in this shining light of the 
Coaching Club. ‘I wouldn’t have anything to remind me that 
there are women in the world—I hate them so.’ 

In the indulgence of this idiosyncrasy Lord Earlswood with- 
draws himself wholly from general society—is never known to enter 
opera-house or theatre—begins his day at about five in the after- 
noon, when he dresses for parade in Hyde Park, and finishes his 
evening, at the last fashionable temple dedicated to the worship of 
blind-hookey or poker, just when the east brightens with pearl and 
rose, and the thrushes and blackbirds stir themselves in their nests 
and break forth into little gurgles and gushes of rejoicing. At this 
tender half-mysterious hour Lord Earlswood may be seen emerging 
from the fashionable temple, a little the worse for his worship of 
the goddess Fortune—pale, gloomy of brow, and with eyes that 
are glassy from the glare of the gas. 

His friends and followers opine that Lord Earlswood is going, 
at a very decent pace, to the dogs; but as he is temperate in his 
habits still and has no low vices, it may reasonably be hoped that, 
despite his aversion from the sex, some really good woman may 
yet take him in hand, reform him, and make him happy. The 
mothers of Belgravia have an eye upon him, and at the least sign 
of repentance he will be welcomed back to the fold. And, O, will 
there not be rejoicing over the return of such an eligible sinner ! 





Placidly pass the days in Herman’s new home among the hills. 
Nearly a year has gone since Editha first brought her husband to 
the cottage, which they have christened Crowsnest, and Herman 
has taken no advantage of the loop line which brings the rail to 
Lochwithian, and makes Shrewsbury and London so much the more 
accessible. He has often talked of running up to town, but he has 
not yet gone; and he wonders at himself not a little, and wonders 
still more at the various occupations afforded by rustic life. He 
has his library and his garden, both hobbies in a mild way. He 
has a couple of handsome hacks for Editha and himself, and a cast- 
iron pony for a basket carriage, and a good deal of horse-worship 
goes on every morning between nine and ten in the sweet clover- 
scented stable, where the decorative work in plaited straw is a sight 
to see. They ride, they drive baby in the pony-carriage. They 
sketch a little occasionally, they go fern-hunting, botanise a little, 
and set up a wilderness on the outskirts of their orderly garden, to 
which they bring the woodland and hillside flowers they find in 
their rambles. Herman gets to know the hills by heart, and takes 
them to his heart, as Editha has done. They have more friends 
than they can count; these honest warm Welsh hearts have opened 
very wide to receive Herman Westray. 
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The simple pleasures of his life leave him ample time for his work. 
He has those tranquil evening hours—between sundown and mid- 
night—at which he has ever found his brain most active, his fancy 
brightest. He spends many a long summer day reading and musing 
over his books in the garden, and he contrives to read more in this 
last summer than in any year of his life since he gave his laborious 
hours to the Greek dramatists, philosophers, and historians in 
Balliol’s stately groves. 

In this pure air, among these breezy hills, the baby grows and 
flourishes abundantly, an object of universal love, a blooming blue- 
eyed boy, bestowing affection as lavishly as he receives it, but loving 
mamma best of all, as he informs his friends candidly, in his im- 
perfect utterance. He loves Jack the pony vevy much, and papa, 
and Swish the Scotch terrier, and grandpa, and Mr. Pezzerit (infantine 
for Petherick) ; but mamma is first and best, mamma is so good— 
everybody loves mamma best. And Editha presses the chubby 
flatterer to her heart, and blushes at his praise. 

Herman does good work in that quiet room facing the hills— 
work that he knows and feels to be honestly done—not that old 
slap-dash colouring of his, with more of the palette-knife than the 
brush, and the canvas a little too obvious through the paint; work 
that he would believe in were it even a failure in its immediate 
effect upon the world. Happily his new book is not a failure. -The 
Censor has its accustomed sneer. The Microcosm is doubtful, and 
compares Herman disparagingly with its half-dozen pet authors— 
writers whose works enjoy a limited sale and the approval of high- 
class critics. The Connoisseur praises the book warmly, and the 
public are delighted with it. This last book is more popular than 
anything Herman has ever written, and Editha has the delight of 
knowing that she has helped her husband, instead of hindering him 
in his onward and upward career. Sweet are those autumn days 
in which Herman gives himself a holiday after the publication of his 
last story, and Editha and he go together to explore the wilder 
scenery of North Wales. The descendant of the Cimbri glows with 
patriotic pride as they stand beside the Swallow Falls, and Herman 
acknowledges that there is nothing in Switzerland finer than this 
Cambrian cataract. Still sweeter is it a little later in the evening, 
as they drive back to their hotel in the twilight, to hear him say 
with conviction, ‘ Editha, this has been the happiest year in my 
life.’ 








PEEPS AT DOMESTIC LIFE IN INDIA 


I. BUNDER KE NAUTCH ; OR THE MONKEY DANCE, 


Burron, the great naturalist, has authoritatively pronounced the 
monkey to be essentially and simply ‘an imitative animal,’ while 
Darwin claims for it the high prerogative of being the progenitor of 
man! The Frenchman, we dare to think, was right; the Englishman 
—well, to use an old adage, and let him down gently, we shall only 
say ‘ De gustibus non est disputandum !’ We are not going to enter 
into an argument on the subject ; but as we love monkeys—not with 
a brotherly love, but as creatures made, among other purposes, per- 
haps, for man’s amusement—we propose to say a few words regarding 
our friend Jacko, showing how he acquits himself to the huge delight 
of the rising generation in the East, in what is known, in the words 
of the title to this article, as the ‘ Monkey Dance.’ 

Suppose yourself in the East, kind reader, and take a walk with 
us, up or down a street in any large city in India—say Calcutta, for 
instance—and you will not have proceeded far before you hear the 
sharp rapid strokes of a diminutive drum, the form of which we shall 
presently desctibe. 

Look up to the windows of the houses on either hand as you pass 
along the street, and you will see them thronged with little forms, 
summoned by that drum, struggling to secure the best view—little 
happy anxious faces, beaming with delight ; for they know that sound 
right well, and are already gloating in fancy over the tricks which 
they have witnessed scores of times, but which have ever a fresh 
charm for them. 

Enter with us one of those houses—that one, seated on the cool 
ground-floor of which you see an old ayah (nurse), jerking a baby to 
sleep on her lap—and you will hear vociferous cries of delight, min- 
gled with the rush of many feet on the stairs as the children descend : 
the bold hop-skip-and-jump step of Masters Tom and Harry, the 
more leisure tread of Miss Angelina, and the flop of little Dot as 
she seats herself heavily on each step, while feeling with her tiny 
naked feet for the next one. 

Indulgent mamma, yielding to the clamorous wish of her little 
ones, has consented to give them a treat, and loud and peremptory 
are the orders which issue, in various keys, to the durwan (door- 
keeper) to call the bunderwallah (monkey-man). High above the 
din may be heard the shrill treble of little Dot, who actually screams 
in a frenzy of excitement and mad delight. 

The gate leading into the enclosure is opened, and in walks a 
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sharp-looking native, closely followed by a goat and three monkeys. 
They take their place under the cool shade of the portico, while the 
expectant urchins seat themselves in solemn state on the steps, and 
the ayah walks off with the baby, knowing by experience that the 
coming storm of infantile mirth would be sure to wake her slumbering 
charge. 

The bunderwallah makes a salaam to the circle of little masters 
and misses, not deigning, of course, to bestow the same mark of 
respect on the other spectators, consisting of every male and female 
member of the domestic household. He twists his little drum about 
with an easy motion of his wrist, and while he is so doing we will 
describe it. The body consists of two inverted cones meeting at the 
apex ofeach ; over either base is stretched a piece of sheepskin, and 
from the middle depends a bit, sometimes two, of cord, about four 
inches long, at the end of which is a hard knot or round bone or 
brass button. By a sharp twist of the wrist, the drum being held 
by the middle, the end of the pendent string strikes, alternately, on 
either of its heads, et voila tout. 

The drum resounds; the goat lies down behind his master und 
leisurely chews the cud; the monkeys prepare for action; when it 
suddenly occurs to Master Tom that an essential part of the pro- 
gramme has been omitted. 

‘Hi! bunderwallah!’ says he, ‘tomara bunder salaam nahih 
keeah (Your monkeys have not saluted).’ 

‘Such bat; maafkurro, chotah sahib (True; pardon me, little sir).’ 

Then turning to his monkeys, and addressing one by name, he 
says, with a preliminary rattle on his drum: 

‘Mozuffer Khan! babalogue ko salaam, kurro betah! (Salute 
the children, my son).’ 

Hereupon the large monkey (a male) gravely lifts his right hand 
to his forehead. 

‘ And you also,’ continues the man to the other two. 

They comply in like manner. 

‘ And where are you, Lumba Singh (Long Horns)? Come for- 
ward and pay your respects.’ 

Obedient to the word, the old goat gets up, comes to the front, 
and falling on his knees, bends his horned forehead to the ground. 

‘Now, Mozuffer Khan, where is your wife? Lead her forth.’ 

The male monkey drags the female forward by the hand, and 
both seat themselves with a comical expression of gravity, height- 
ened by the female passing her hand over her face, as if to hide it. 

‘Ho! ho! That is your wife, eh? Pretty lady! What is her 
name?’ Mozuffer Khan turns his head away. ‘ What! you won't 
tell me?’ The monkey shakes his head negatively. ‘Come, my 
son, tell the babalogue. They want to know her name, and will give 
you buksheesh.’ 

Turrp Serres, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XXVIII. H 
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Hereupon Mozuffer Khan approaches his keeper, and, laying a 
hand on his shoulder, pretends to whisper in his ear. 

‘O, her name is Rutnee! Very well. And who is the other? 
what is his name ?” 

Mozuffer Khan brings him forward, and again whispers. 

‘Rustum! Well, that is a famous name indeed. And he is 
your friend?’ Again a whisper. ‘I see; a very dear friend.’ 

Mozuffer Khan passes an arm round Rustum’s neck. 

During the whole of this monologue the drum has been kept 
continually going. 

‘Come here, my son. You can read ?’ 

The Khan nods his head. His keeper then produces a pair of 
spectacles (frame without glasses) and a piece of paper (blank, and 
dirty enough) ; and the former being placed over the creature’s nose 
and the latter in his hands, Jacko coolly leans his back against his 
master’s person, stretches his legs out to their fullest extent, and 
with mock gravity pretends to read, his eyes being anywhere but on 
the paper. The children are uproarious, but Jacko never moves a 


‘Urreh! Khan sahib! ub kya khubber hye? (Well, my lord, 
what news is there now ?)’ 

Mozuffer Khan jumps up, holds the paper before his master’s 
face, and makes some confidential communication. 

‘And so there is a war, and you want to go and fight? Pugla! 
(Silly fellow!) You had much better stop at home with Rutnee. 
Don’t you remember the old saying : 

“ Jé lurrye mé nahih jata 
Upné chumrah butchata !” 
(«He who does not go to battle saves his skin.”) You shake your 
head. Here, Rutnee beebee (lady), come and coax him.’ 

The female advances; her lord retires; she seizes him; he 
flings himself away from her, and shows strong signs of anger. 

‘Well, well; be it so. You are an ummeer (a nobleman), and 
therefore have your honour to maintain. But you cannot go as you 
are; we must dress and arm you.’ 

Forthwith Jacko is habited in a long scarlet coat, a cocked hat 
is tied on his head, on his left arm is fixed a shield, and in his right 
hand is placed a small wooden sword. His appearance is grotesque 
in the extreme as he dances, to the immense delight of the children, 
with Rutnee and his friend Rustum, to a not unmusical chant glori- 
fying his probable and expected achievements. 

‘Where is the noble steed? Here, Lumba Singh, come forth 
and carry your master to battle.’ 

The goat comes prancing up. Mozuffer Khan, disdaining the 
use of a saddle, leaps on its back, and off they start in a circle, to 
the infinite delight of little Dot, who expresses an insane desire to 
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have a ride also on the goat’s back. After making a few turns, the 
valiant warrior Mozuffer Khan slips slyly off his steed’s back, and 
conceals himself behind his master. Thence he looks upon a scene 
which is caleulated to excite his jealousy and rouse his fury to the 
utmost. 

His faithless spouse and equally faithless friend, seeing the steed 
return without his rider, have no doubt concluded that the latter has 
fallen in battle, and may be observed engaged in monkey courtship, 
Rutnee, like another Delilah, having Rustum’s head between her 
hands, the fingers of which are busily employed in combing out his 
lovelocks, so to say, mumbling the while in a sort of pleased whine. 

At this sight the fury of the great Mozuffer is at a white heat. 
With a shriek and the grin of a demon he leaps from his lair and 
rushes to attack the guilty pair. His onslaught on Rustum would 
be tremendous, were it not that that hero, deeming discretion to be 
the better part of valour, leaps nimbly on the back of Lumba Singh 
and seeks safety in inglorious flight. 

The uproar at this juncture among the little folk is simply 
deafening. Masters Tom and Harry have not only lost their gravity, 
but the centre of that useful law of nature, and have in consequence 
gone rolling down the steps. Miss Angelinais doubled up, as with 
a fit of colic; while Dot is extended on the broad of her back, panting 
for breath, and crying out at intervals, ‘ Woh bhagh giah! (He has 
run away!) woh bhagh giah !’ 

Mozuffer Khan, our monkey hero, then turns his rage upon 
Rutnee ; but that Amazon, picking up a stick which the bunderwallah 
has slyly thrown to her, pluckily stands up for her rights. She does 
not see why she should not enjoy a little flirtation, not she! and, 
rightly considering that the first blow is half the battle, she aims so 
fierce a stroke at her liege lord, that, did it descend on his person, 
there would be one monkey less in the world. That experienced 
warrior, however, catches the blow on his shield, but is nevertheless 
borne to the earth, when he immediately closes his eyes and feigns 
death. 

The redoubtable Rutnee is seized with remorse, and hangs over 
the prostrate form of her lord, while the bunderwallah pathetically 
exclaims : 

‘Urreh, Rutnee, Rutnee! kya keeah? Khan sahib ko mar 
dallah! (O Rutnee, Rutnee! what have you done? You have killed 
my lord!) Here, quick! throw some water on him’—handing her 
a little cup filled with that fluid, which she instantly overturns on 
his face. Mozuffer Khan, restored to life, jumps up, to the great 
delight of Rutnee. The two embrace each other, and are in the 
midst of a joyful dance, when the recreant Rustum makes his ap- 
pearance on the jaded Lumba Singh, and jumping off, impudently 

joins in the dance. Mozuffer Khan is about to take instant and 
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plenary vengeance on him, but is restrained and pacified by the 
bhnderwallah, and, the three joining hands, the dance is resumed. 

Lastly, and to conclude the entertainment, the goat Lumba 
Singh is called upon to give a specimen of his skill in balancing his 
large heavy body on a surface which, small enough at first, is gra- 
dually reduced till it reaches the proportion known as ‘ next to no- 
thing.’ His master places a block of wood on the ground, shaped 
like the drum or the letter X, having a diameter of about four inches 
at either end, and, holding it firmly in its place, invites the goat to 
place his four feet on it by saying, ‘ Churro, Meah! (Mount, old 
friend !’) 

This being done, another block, of similar shape but of smaller 
dimensions, is placed on the edge of the first block ; and while the 
goat cautiously transfers his feet, one by one, to this second resting- 
place, it is gradually slid upon the lower block; and so on, till the 
last or topmost block does not present a surface of more than an 
inch and a half in diameter. On this, therefore, the goat cannot 
rest more than a portion of each foot; nevertheless, the man with- 
draws his hand, and there stands the animal, in a constrained posi- 
tion no doubt, but one of no long duration; for having for a few 
seconds given this satisfactory proof of his skill—as an acrobat, shall 
we say ?—he skips off, and the performance is at an end. 

A servant gives the bunderwallah two annas (equivalent to three- 
pence), which the man by a multitude of salaams acknowledges to be 
an ample reward; and not infrequently one of the children runs up- 
stairs, and returns with a plantain for each of the monkeys. 

Ofa truth a monkey is a very teachable animal, with the faculties 
of observation and imitation so strongly developed that the negro’s 
belief (which we have read of somewhere) may well be excused, when, 
speaking of a monkey, he gravely says: ‘Him berry cleber fella, 
massa; him do eberyting ’cept speak; him nebber speak, cos him 
tink massa make him work all de same as nigger.’ 

Did Mr. Darwin borrow the atrocious idea of The Origin of Man 
from this precocious negro, and then improve on it ? 


II. BoXwA-A-A-LAH ! OR THE INDIAN PEDLAR. 


Ix a country in which the extreme heat renders walking impossible 
to Europeans—even if the usages of society permitted it—and in 
which even vehicular locomotion, from the same cause, produces 
lassitude, the boxwallah (pedlar) is a-very useful and important 
individual ; more so than might on a first consideration of his voca- 
tion be supposed. 

There is nothing strange or novel in the idea of a man carrying 
a box, and informing all within hearing that he is so doing ; but 
there is something curious in the fact that, let your requirement be 
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what it may, you are almost certain of finding it in that box, or in 
those boxes—for some of the boxwallahs have three or four boxes, 
each carried by a cooly or porter. 

Do you want a dress-piece, a Delhi scarf, a few yards of flannel, 
the prettiest of little hats for one of your children, a drum for 
another, or a coral and bells for your baby? A piece of calico, or 
a yard of riband, socks, handkerchiefs, a paper of pins, or a dozen 
reels of thread, a pair of scissors, a thimble, or a penknife? Do 
you require a bottle of pickle, or vinegar, or salad oil, or a tin of 
sardines, or one of mustard, honey soap, violet powder, Rimmel’s 
essences, note-paper, a toy watch, a bottle of comfits, or a bottle of 
blacking ? Is it some lace trimming that you wish for, or is your heart 
set upon a box of choice cigars, a pint of Worcester sauce, a pack 
of cards, a concertina, a Jack-in-the-box, a Church Service, or the 
last new novel? Do you desire a pair of boots, a meerschaum pipe 
(in this case mere sham), a pair of gloves, a box of matches, or some 
tooth-powder ? If you do, you need not goto the shops or to the 
bazaar for them. Our friend the boxwallah can and will be only 
too happy to supply you with any or all these things on the instant ! 
Allow us, therefore, to introduce him to you. 

On the 1st of April, 1873, Mr. Moneybag, a civilian judge, was 
seated in a luxurious easy-chair without his coat, in the lofty en- 
closed verandah on the second floor of his house (we were going to 
write palace) in Harrington-street, Chowringhee —the Belgravia 
of Calcutta. He had had his breakfast, and was reading the morn- 
ing’s newspaper, while ever and anon there curled forth from his 
lips the fragrant fumes of a prime havannah. He used to goto his 
court at eleven—sometimes later—and it was then just ten. 

Mrs. Moneybag, looking fresh and extremely pretty in a pink 
morning robe, was gracefully reposing her elegant form on a hand- 
some spring couch, and turning over the leaves of the last Book of 
Fashions. A smartly-dressed bearer, in livery, a few feet removed 
from the judge and his wife, was gently agitating the air by means 
of an enormous kuskus hand-punkah or fan, the handle of which - 
rested on the ground, and which, having been previously wetted, 
imparted to the air a not unpleasant odour. 

Two little Moneybags—earthly cherubim—of the respective 
ages of two and three years, were seated on an out-spread mat, sur- 
rounded by expensive toys, an ayah (nurse), and two intelligent- 
looking native boys, who amused and teased them by turns. Two 
tailors were seated, cross-legged, at the farther end of the verandah, 
diligently plying their needles, when the cry of ‘ Boxwa-a-a-lah,’ 
outside the gate of the spacious compound, caused one of them to 
start up, and approach his mistress with the palms of his hands 
joined together. 

‘The mem sahib (lady) commanded her slave to remind her 
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that she wants buttons and thread. Here is your boxwallah now 
passing. If you give the order I will call him.’ 

‘Very well, durzee (tailor), do so.’ 

The boxwallah was looking up in the direction of the verandah, 
so also was the durwan (doorkeeper). The tailor made a sign, and 
the boxwallah passed through the gate, which was sulkily opened 
for him, followed by three coolies, each bearing a large tin box. In 
the vestibule, at the foot of the stairs, the boxwallah was made to 
wait, while one out of three or four chupprassees (messengers) who 
were seated on a bench ran up and, making a low salaam, inquired 
whether the boxwallah might be allowed to come up. Permission 
being given by the lady, to whom such questions are always referred, 
the chupprassee, after the lapse of two or three minutes, introduced 
a short and extremely portly Bengalee, who rejoiced in the familiar 
sobriquet of ‘ Cheap Jack,’ and whom—while his coolies are reliev- 
ing each other of their respective burdens—we shall take the liberty 
of describing. 

Below the middle height and rotund in figure, Cheap Jack was 
dressed in flowing robes of spotless white, and had a clean white 
turban on his head, which was of great size. Round his vast waist 
was a heavy silver chain or girdle, from which depended a bunch 
of bright keys, while long white stockings covered his elephantine 
legs and shoeless feet—no native of his class being allowed to 
enter a European’s house with his shoes on. His expansive face, 
shining with an oleaginous lustre, was pock-marked and but half 
illumined, for he had but one eye, which, however, was keen and 
restless in the extreme, as if impressed with the necessity of doing 
double duty. On his forehead was a circular spot of yellow ochre, 
and from the junction of his eyebrows down the bridge to the tip of 
his nose, which was shaped like a powder-horn, ran a streak of the 
same pigment. His lips were heavy, and gave a sensual expression 
to his mouth, and were, besides, of a scarlet colour, from the con- 
stant habit of chewing betel-nut. His voice was suave and unctuous. 

We know something of his private history, and, without laying 
ourselves open to the accusation of a breach of confidence, may 
briefly say that, when but quite a lad, he began life as a touter in 
the China Bazaar of Calcutta, then turned dulall (broker), and in 
both capacities told as many lies as it was possible to cram into 
each day’s existence. He had never learnt English in any school, 
but he had nevertheless managed to pick it up; and when he began 
business with his younger brother, in a wholesale and retail wine 
and spirit shop, in Radha Bazaar, and was thereby daily brought 
into constant and close contact and intercourse with hundreds of 
soldiers, sailors, loafers, and other low Europeans, who could not 
speak a word of any of the native languages, he made rapid strides 
in the acquirement of a species of mongrel English. 
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Their business prospered, and the two brothers were fast becom- 
ing wealthy men, when a circumstance occurred which effectually 
gave Cheap Jack (he had not that cognomen then) a decided distaste 
for it: this was the loss of his sinister eye, and it happened in this 
wise. A party of sailors—some of them being Englishmen, the others 
Americans—were congregated in the shop, and most of them were 
considerably the worse for the liquor they had imbibed both there 
and elsewhere; for Jack, when on a spree, is particularly large- 
hearted, and bestows his patronage in an impartial and liberal spirit. 
In some way or another—Cheap Jack never could make out, still 
less explain how—the Yankees and Britishers got to loggerheads, 
and from words soon came to blows; Cheap Jack was at his wits’ 
end (his brother had bolted and sought refuge in a shop opposite), 
but wishing to avoid the scandal of a row, and act the part of peace- 
maker, he rushed into the midst of the fray, crying out, ‘ Gentle- 
mans! what you doing ? why you make bobberey and make fight 
in my shop? S’pose you not be quiet, I make call policeman, and 
then you all go to jail!’ 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when a tall slab-sided 
Yankee—doubtless a Kentuckian—whose claret had been tapped 
by a British fist and was flowing copiously, seized upon the poor 
Bengalee, lifted him off his legs, and being too inebriated to keep 
on his own, fell with a horrid squelch on the fat body of the un- 
fortunate dealer in spirits. Here the matter might have ended, 
but unluckily, just at this moment, the irate and more than half- 
drunk Yankee received in the mélée a kick in that part of his 
body in which honour is considered to reside ; and forthwith, beliey- 
ing that it had been inflicted by the struggling wretch beneath him, 
his rage knew no bounds. 

‘Snakes!’ roared he, ‘you darned nigger! Yow dare to lift 
your foot ’gainst a free-born American!’ Before any one of the 
tipsy lot was aware of his intention, or could interfere to prevent 
it, the brute had gouged out the left eye of the unfortunate Hin- 
doo, and the other eye would perhaps have been treated in the same 
manner but for the timely interference of a European constable, who, 
hearing the uproar in the shop, entered it (followed by half a dozen 
chowkeedars—native constables—not one of whom would venture 
in before), and seeing the cruel act committed, dealt the free-born 
American such a free and off-hand thwack on his skull with his 
heavy baton that it made him see more stars than are to be found 
on his country’s banner, and laid him prostrate beside his writhing 
victim. The latter was removed to the nearest hospital, and after 
some time came out a wiser man, but minus one eye. The Ameri- 
can was tried and condemned to ten years’ penal servitude. 

Looking at the matter with the only eye left him, Cheap Jack 
saw that there was a chance of losing his life some day in his 
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dangerous but lucrative calling; and though it cost him and his 
brother many a pang to make the sacrifice, they wisely considered 
that live asses are better than dead lions, and therefore sold their 
business and set up as drapers in China Bazaar. 

Success attended their new enterprise. They had a large shop, 
several assistants, innumerable touters, and, as they gave a liberal 
commission, were much patronised by the dulalls. But the mo- 
nocular head of the establishment soon got tired of the monotonous 
life he led—he liked variety—and so it was agreed upon between 
them that his brother should look after the shop and sell all he 
could in it, while he himself as the peripatetic partner should sell 
all he could out of it; and it frequently happened that in his wan- 
derings, which were generally confined to Chowringhee, but some- 
times extended to Garden Reach, he picked up more money than 
his brother could draw in the shop. 

Such was the individual who, on entering the verandah in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Moneybag were seated, threw his one eye over the 
scene and made a dignified salaam, saying, ‘ Good-morning, your 
honour; good-morning, my lady.’ Jack’s salutations were very 
grandiose in the houses of the great. 

Having spread a carpet on the floor, opened all his boxes, seated 
himself and tucked his legs under him, Cheap Jack proceeded to 
business with the question, ‘What thing you please to want, my 
lady? I got very handsome French muslin dress-piece for hot 
season. Brown Holland for babalogue (children), ladies’ stockings, 
best kind got. Want it any handkerchiefs? Good Welsh flannel 
got, your honour.’ 

Mr. Moneybag (much disgusted). ‘0, go to Bath!’ 

Cheap Jack (in no way disconcerted). ‘ Very good, sir! I go 
any place your honour please order to me.’ 

Here Mrs. Moneybag interposed with, ‘I think, my dear 
Joseph, I had better buy a few yards of flannel to make up some 
banyans for you; you require them. I can get the material 
cheaper from this man than I could at the shops, and quite as 
good.’ 

Cheap Jack throws a grateful glance from his sole eye at the lady. 

‘Well, Maria, my dear,’ said the uxorious old judge—he was 
thirty years older than his wife—‘if you think I really require 
them, I suppose you must buy the stuff. Here is a fifty-rupee note, 
and after buying the flannel you can lay the surplus out on anything 
you want for yourself or the children.’ So saying, Mr. Moneybag 
called out, ‘ Garree tyar kurro (Get the carriage ready) ;’ and hur- 
ried off to complete his toilet. 

Clever Mrs. Moneybag! she threw in her sprat and caught a 
mackerel. With many virtues she had some faults, and extrava- 
gance was one of them—she knew not how to deny herself any- 
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thing. This weakness led her into the nis eaten of some grave 
errors, a8 we shall presently see. 

On her marriage, her husband, who was a just and honourable 
man, and liberal withal, had made her promise that she would 
never incur a debt; and to enable her to keep that promise, had 
allowed her two hundred rupees (20/.) a month, as pin-money, to 
spend on herself. But though this allowance was very handsome, 
and was materially increased by frequent supplementary donations, 
as in the present case, Mrs. Moneybag could not, as she said, 
‘make two ends meet ;’ hence it will be inferred that she had 
broken her promise. 

She felt ashamed of herself, it is true, and made many good 
resolutions to ‘turn over a new leaf;’ but let Cheap Jack, or a gainah- 
wallah (native jeweller), or a Delhi shawl-merchant enter her house, 
or let Miss Flounce the milliner show her ‘ alove of a bonnet,’ and 
those resolutions all fled before their temptations. And so she was 
in debt; but her husband did not know it or he would have been 
much shocked—good man ! 

The coast being clear, Cheap Jack, eyeing the note that lay on 
the lady’s lap, inwardly resolved that it should be transferred to his 
own keeping. Accordingly he soon covered the floor with the best 
of his goods, and the following dialogue ensued : 

Cheap Jack. ‘See this flannel, my lady !—bestest kind—not 
got better in Europe shop. Indeed I tell you true; and price is 
very cheap—only one rupee and eight annas a yard.’ 

' Mrs. Moneybag. ‘O, you unconscionable man! Why, the 
price at the Exchange is only one and four per yard.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘What you telling, madam! That is inferior 
quality. If can get same quality for that money, I give one whole 
piece for nothing. I never tell lie word, my lady.’ 

Mrs. Moneybag. ‘ Name your lowest price, you horrid old story- 
teller! You should be ashamed of yourself.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘Madam not get angry, please. I very poor 
man.’ 

Mrs. Moneybag. ‘ O fie! you are rolling in wealth.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘I poor one-eyed fellow! Where I get money ? 
You make consider, my lady; I not ask too much price. You 
give one and six a yard—very cheap !’ 

Mrs. Moneybag. ‘I will give you one rupee a yard, and no 
more, for twenty yards.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘That not my cost price, madam. You please to 
make favour me, and give one rupee four annas.’ 

Mrs. Moneybag. ‘ No.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘ Rich lady like you ought to make consider, 
madam, and not make so much hard upon poor fellow. I tell you 
one word, my lady—one rupee and two annas. That my cost 
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price—upon my honour, madam. I make no profit, but morning- 
time, must sell:something.’ 

Mrs. Moneybag. ‘I also have told you one word.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘Take it, my lady—I selling below cost price; 
but suppose I lose on one thing, I make profit on other.’ 

Here it may be mentioned that Cheap Jack had made exactly 
124 per cent on his money, while declaring that he had sold below 
cost price! This first bargain concluded, others followed each 
other rapidly ; nor did Mrs. Moneybag always succeed in confining 
the sharp-witted seller to so low a percentage on his capital. By 
dint of cajoling and frequent allusions to the lady’s grandeur and 
his own poverty, he induced her not only to spend the fifty rupees 
she had just received from her husband, but twenty in addition, and 
netted an average profit of 20 per cent. 

Clever Cheap Jack! he threw out his sprats and caught many 
mackerel. 

Mrs. Moneybag handed him the note and went to her room to 
bring the extra twenty rupees; and as soon as her back had been 
turned the two native boys began, in the exuberance of their spirits, 
to be rather rough in their play with the little Moneybags, Horace 
and Philip, very fine sturdy little fellows, remarkably fond of cach 
other. One of the native boys, enacting the part of a dog, put 
himself on all: fours, and, imitating a dog’s bark, began to circle 
round the younger child, Philip, who, getting an opportunity, seized 
him by the hair of his head, when the supposed dog made an attack 
on the little fellow’s legs, as if biting them. Horace rushed to his 
brother’s rescue, but was attacked in the rear by the other native 
lad, who, calling out, ‘Bagh ata (the tiger is coming),’ seized his little 
tunic with his teeth, and pulled the anxious Horace back on his 
haunches. 

Hereupon there arose as pretty a little quarrel as you could wish 
to see among small fry. Philip, still holding his enemy by the hair, 
bent down his own little head, and getting the upper portion of his 
adversary’s left ear in his mouth, passed his sharp little teeth almost 
through it. The lad bellowed, but master Philip held on with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog, until the ayah pressed his little cheeks be- 
tween her finger and thumb, and obliged him to open his mouth. 
Meanwhile another battle was being fought 4 outrance ; for Master 
Horace, on being so suddenly brought to his bearings, snatched up 
a heavy toy—nothing less than a tiger on wheels—and, lifting it 
high in air, brought it down, not on the head, as he doubtless in- 
tended to, but on the toes of his opponent, who, smarting with the 
pain, gave his young master a slap on the cheek. It was but a 
light tap, but it was enough to arouse the fury of the little Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The children of Europeans in India, true to the instincts of their 
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birth, inherit all the proud disdain of their fathers for the conquered 
and subject race. We don’t defend this feeling; we only say that 
such is the fact, and leave it as a matter for speculation among 
philosophers. But as we claim to be considered the faithful re- 
corder of facts, we may not conceal from our readers that the blow, 
gentle as it was, on the infantile cheek, sent the hot blood into it, 
and, as a consequence, the infantile body sprang, as by galvanic 
action, on its infantile legs, and the infantile fists, hard clenched, 
were almost immediately engaged in the process of battering the 
head of the offender, who, laughing heartily the while, took care, 
however, to cover his face with his outspread hands. 

It was while the doughty little representative of the Western 
world was belabouring his foe that Mrs. Moneybag reéntered the 
verandah and called her son to order. He immediately rushed up 
to his mother, and, panting for breath, said, ‘He hit me first ; 
but don’t beat him, mamma; J have beaten him well.’ And the 
little fellow assumed the air and strut of a conqueror. Mrs. Money- 
bag smiled, patted her boy’s curly locks, and told him to go back and 
play quietly, and not beat Buxoo any more. 

Order being thus restored, Mrs. Moneybag turned to Cheap 
Jack to pay him the money she had brought, but that worthy 
was deeply engaged in an exploration of the contents of a large 
pocket-book, from which he extracted several memoranda, and, look- 
ing at their endorsements, laid them on his knee. Mrs. Moneybag 
seemed to divine his motive, looked embarrassed, but said nothing, 
waiting patiently till he should cease from his occupation. At last 
he appeared to have found the object of his search, and holding the 
paper in one hand, carefully replaced the others. He then held out 
both hands joined together to receive the money due on his present 
transaction, raised his hands, with the money in them, to his fore- 
head, in token of respect, and afterwards, counting the rupees, struck 
them. three times on the lid of the box nearest to him, and deposited 
them in a greasy-looking bag. The act of striking the coin on the 
box denoted that it was the first sum of money he had recéived 
that day, and was a sort of thanksgiving for luck, or an invocation 
of it—the best authorities are divided in opinion on this point. 

Taking up the paper which he had drawn from his pocket-book, 
Cheap Jack cast a furtive glance at the lady, who had returned to 
her Book of Fashions, and, after a preliminary ‘hem !’ or two, held it 
forth towards her. Mrs. Moneybag needed no second look to recog- 
nise her own handwriting and her initials M. M., so she did not take 
the paper, but said in a careless tone, ‘ Yes, I see; but you forget 
that I paid you fifty rupees on it not a fortnight ago.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘ Quite right, my lady; you have pay me. I not 
forget ; and I never ask again so soon, but my poojah time coming 
—our great holiday—when we make expense too much money.’ 
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Mrs. Moneybag. ‘ What has that to do with me ?’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘Ah, madam! you so clever, you can see that 
if I cannot get money I cannot spend ; but, according to my religion, 
I must spend ; therefore I must get. You please to favour me, my 
lady. God will bless you! I not want all; but you please to 
favour me with one hundred rupees. My great holiday time, or I 
not make trouble you. Make pardon me, my lady!’ (Here we may 
mention that this was a pure fabrication on the part of the box- 
wallah, but that he counted on the lady’s ignorance to screen his 
falsehood.) 

Mrs. Moneybag. ‘I shall certainly have to cease from purchasing 
anything more from you, if you are.so very pressing for your money. 
It is not always convenient to me to be paying you such large sums 
within so short a time, and I have not the money to spare just 
now.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘Then you pay fifty rupees, my lady—only fifty 
rupees—lI not ask more. Please to make consider, and favour your 
poor servant.’ 

‘Merah likhne ka box leh ow (Bring my writing-desk),’ said 
Mrs. Moneybag to the bearer, who was fanning her. It was brought, 
and the lady, taking out fifty rupees in small notes, tossed them to 
our friend Cheap Jack with a rather impatient gesture, saying, 
‘ Since you are so very urgent, there are fifty rupees for you; but 
I shall give directions to the durwan not to admit your boxes again 
into this house. Upon my word,’ said the lady fuming, ‘’tis scan- 
dalous, the way the man pesters one!’ 

Cheap Jack (in alarm). ‘Then I not take the money! I never 
touch it, madam! Why you making so angry, my lady? I not 
care to wait three—four—six months. I know my money all safe. 
My lady not like Mrs. Graball, she take, but she never pay till too 
much long time. Her husband rich merchant, got plenty money— 
many lakhs got it; but she very bad pay, and make too much hard 
bargain. She owe me one hundred rupees now five months ; but 
when I ask her to favour me, she say, ‘‘ No money got it, Jack; 
wait till next month.”’ 

Having thus, as he thought, flattered Mrs. Moneybag at the 
expense of her neighbour, Cheap Jack took up the notes and offered 
them back to her; but Mrs. Moneybag was too proud to receive 
them, and motioned to him to keep them, which Jack was only too 
glad to do. But he was too politic to let the matter rest here, and 
so, after making a note of the payment, as Master Horace, tired of 
play and impelled by curiosity approached him, he took out a large 
bottle of comfits from one of his boxes and gave it to the child, 
saying, ‘Good baba (child), give brother half.’ 

What mother is not pleased at any little attention shown to her 
child? and Mrs. Moneybag was a fond mother; so she relaxed, and 
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saying, with a half-smile, ‘ Now don’t come here again, Cheap Jack, 
for at least two months,’ she rose, and left the verandah, followed 
by the bearer with her writing-desk. 

Cheap Jack packed up with the assistance of his coolies, and in 
a few minutes was descending the stairs and approaching the gate of 
the compound, when a chupprassee walked hastily past him, and 
going up to the durwan whispered something in his ear, and re- 
treated by another way, looking significantly at the boxwallah, who 
was too much accustomed to this sort of thing not to know what it 
all meant. Cheap Jack therefore screwed his features into a severe 
and lofty expression, and throwing all the fire he could into his sole 
visual organ, walked as majestically as his fat person would permit 
directly towards the gate; and, finding that the durwan, who had 
previously drawn the bolt across, made no movement to let him out, 
he boldly put forth his hand to draw back the bolt, when that official 
—a burly black-bearded giant—in three strides stood before him, 
and in a calm but menacing growl asked him what he was about. 

‘Only going out,’ replied Cheap Jack. ‘Do me the favour to 
open the gate.’ 

‘Do me the favour first,’ rejoined the grim official, ‘to hand over 
two rupees and three annas. So you would sneak off without paying 
the usual dustooree (custom, a species of blackmail levied by the 
servants of a house on those who sell anything to the master or 
mistress). I don’t know what has come over you of late. You 
used to pay it regularly, and without any fuss, for some months 
after your first admission to the house, but now you try to evade it. 
This is not acting like a respectable man.’ 

‘My friend,’ said Cheap Jack, ‘times have altered, and, you 
know, we should alter with them. I am now necessary to the 
mem sahib; she cannot do without me. You dare not refuse me 
admission if she orders you to admit me; it would be as much as 
your place is worth. As good men as you have lost their places on 
my complaint; take care you do not lose yours. Go to! you have 
not a child to deal with.’ 

While Cheap Jack was thus delivering himself the durwan was 
regarding him with a deep scowl, fiercely twisting his heavy mous- 
tache and clutching a short heavy club, as if he longed to lay it over 
the head of the speaker. At length he growled out: 

‘So you won’t pay ?’ 

‘I did not say that,’ replied Cheap Jack. 

‘What did you say, then?’ 

‘I was going to say something, when you interrupted me.’ 

‘Say on, then,’ replied the other curtly, ‘and don’t keep me 
waiting here all day.’ 

‘Well, I was going to say that, whereas I have hitherto paid 
dustooree at the rate of two pice per rupee, I have now resolved to 
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pay only one. Here is the money; take it or leave it. Either way, 
let me go, my friend; my time is precious.’ 

So grand was the air of Cheap Jack, and so resolute his tone, 
that the durwan, probably thinking that half a loaf was better than 
no bread, took the money with an ungracious growl and an inward 
curse, secretly resolving to have his revenge. He then opened the 
gate. The coolies passed through, but as Cheap Jack was in the 
act of doing so, the fellow, watching for the opportunity, slammed 
the ponderous gate to with such vindictive force that, as it came into 
contact with the most protuberant part of his body behind, it shot 
Cheap Jack violently forward, and fairly drove his head and shoulders 
through the open door of a palanquin that was being carried past just 
at the moment. Unfortunately the palanquin was not empty, and 
the occupant, an irascible little Welshman, never dreaming but that 
the action was a premeditated one—a daring trespass on the sanctity 
of his privacy—gave the intruding head such a blow with his fist 
that it vanished even more suddenly than it had appeared, and the 
poor boxwallah fairly howled with rage and pain. Of course he met 
with no sympathy—the unfortunate rarely do. The bearers, as they 
passed on with the palanquin, laughed loudly, remarking that the 
baboo (native gentleman) was drunk, and had commenced his pota- 
tions early. 

‘No,’ said the durwan, with a diabolical grin, ‘he has become 
bankrupt, and has lost his senses.’ 

This taunt, and from such a source, was too much for even 
Cheap Jack’s calm and phlegmatic temper; so, shaking his fist, 
while his voice also shook with passion, he devoted the durwan to 
the pleasant companionship of all the devils in hell or out of it; he 
swore at and reviled all his kith and kin to the third and fourth 
generation; and ended by spitting on the ground, while he said in 
slow and measured tones : 

‘ May the gods forget me if I forget this insult and fail to visit 
it on your head! Your place is not worth that’ (snapping his finger 
and thumb). ‘Look out for another. I have warned you.’ 

Nor was the threat an idle one; for exactly six weeks after the 
above occurrence, when Cheap Jack had returned from a visit to his 
natal village and had resumed his peregrinations, the first house that 
he went to was that of Mrs. Moneybag. 

The scene and hour were the same as when we first introduced 
our friend to the reader, and Mrs. Moneybag, not having seen him 
for a long time, had an idea that she must want something, though 
without any clear apprehension of what that might be. So, as 
Cheap Jack raised his voice and pitched it in a more than usually 
clear key, the sign was made to the durwan to call him in. Now 
this individual had experienced many misgivings since his last inter- 
view with the boxwallah with reference to his warning, but had so 
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far profited by it as to secure the refusal of an appointment in the 
native constabulary, in which his stalwart form and fierce looks 
would no doubt have proved a tower of strength. Nevertheless he 
was unwilling to quit his present post, which, in a money point of 
yiew, was more lucrative, and which secured to him that life of 
luxurious ease of which he was much enamoured. When, there- 
fore, he reluctantly opened the gate for the entrance of Cheap Jack 
and his followers, he actually made a salaam to that worthy (a thing 
he had never done before), and hoped he was well and had pardoned 
his rudeness on the occasion of the last visit. 

Cheap Jack’s one eye gleamed balefully for an instant, and he 
‘grinned horribly a ghastly smile,’ but no word did he vouchsafe in 
reply. The durwan’s heart quaked within him, and he sat himself 
down in sullen silence outside the gate. 

Not long was it before Cheap Jack, having offered the usual 
salutations, laid his complaint before the judge himself, in these 
words : 

Cheap Jack. ‘ I beg your honour’s pardon, but I got great sorrow 
at my heart.’ 

Mr. Moneybag. ‘ Why, Jack, you don’t show it in your person, 
at any rate. I never saw you looking better filled out than you do at 
this present moment. But what’s the matter, man? Speak out, and 
don’t go beating about the bush, like all your race.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘ Yes, sir; your honour speak true word. I getting 
too much filled out, so that I hardly able to walk, and that very bad 
for my business. Therefore I go to English doctor sahib and ask to 
him, and he make examine me. He look at my tongue, he make too 
much poke in my belly, and then he give me one hard dig in my side, 
and then I say ‘‘O!” and hesay ‘‘Hah!” Then he write on piece 
of paper, and tell me to take to duwah khanah (dispensary). ThenI 
give him one gold mohur and take my leave. O, too much money for 
80 little business ! When I going he say, ‘‘ Come again after a month, 
Jack, and let me know how you are.’ ButI never go again; no, no. 
That doctor sahib want to make ruin me. Where I get so much 
money ?” 

Mr. Moneybag. ‘Is this the cause of the sorrow at your heart, 
Jack ?’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘I beg your honour’s pardon; that is the sorrow in 
my liver—medicine can make cure that. Sorrow in my heart much 
bigger—no medicine can cure that.’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ said Mrs. Moneybag compassionately ; ‘ he has 
no doubt lost some member of his family—a child, perhaps.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘No, my lady, but I lost my honour. Last time I 
come here your durwan have insult me too much.’ 

And here oe Jack gave a circumstantial account of what had 
befallen him. 
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Mr. Moneybag laughed heartily ; but seeing Mrs. Moneybag look 
grave and displeased, it occurred to him that some notice should be 
taken of the durwan’s conduct towards his wife’s favourite boxwallah ; 
so he said: ‘Never mind, Jack; I’ll punish the fellow. I'll fine 
him half a month’s wages, provided your story be true.’ 

Cheap Jack. ‘I never tell lie word, your honour. You ask my 
lady.’ 

Mrs. Moneybag. ‘ My dear Joseph, you will dismiss that durwan, 
I hope. Indeed, I shall not be easy unless you do. Good heavens! 
he may be ipsulting my most intimate friends next !’ 

And at the bare thought of such a dreadful catastrophe the poor 
lady looked so pale and terrified, that Mr. Moneybag became alarmed 
in turn, and hastily said : 

‘Very well, my dear; as you please. The fellow shall go.’ 

So the durwan’s fate was sealed; and, as if to make amends to 
Cheap Jack for the loss of his honour, Mrs. Moneybag magnani- 
mously spent a hundred rupees in the purchase of things which she 
did not want. 

A proud man was Cheap Jack, and very high did he carry his 
head that day as he walked down the avenue leading to the gate, 
and there encountered the durwan, ignorant of his fate, whose re- 
spectful salaam he scrupulously returned, and to whom he handed 
the dustooree, on the scale that he had himself lately established. 
Jack was a man of honour in his way, and did not see why the 
other servants should suffer in pocket for the fault of this particular 
individual. But after he had cleared the gate, and deemed himself 
safe among the busy passengers outside, he turned leisurely round, 
and said: ‘I have kept my word, durwanjee (Mr. Durwan). You 
will learn very shortly that your services have been dispensed with. 
Good-bye, and if ever you are in want of money come to the bankrupt.’ 

Cheap Jack is still alive and doing well; but he has lost his 
patroness, Mrs. Moneybag, whose failing health has brought her to 
England with three children, the third having been added to the 
family somewhat prematurely, solely owing, Mrs. Moneybag says, 
to the alarm she experienced when Joseph discovered, as he some- 
how did, that she had broken her promise to him, and owed Cheap 
Jack six hundred rupees. Joseph paid the money, but Jack never 
entered that house again. 

And now Mr. Moneybag, relieved of his wife’s extravagance, is 
amassing a large fortune in India, while Mrs. M. is living in Round 
Robin-road, Bayswater, on an allowance of 8001. a year; and both 
may look to be again united at the end of three years, when Money- 
bag will retire with a fortune, a pension, and a deranged liver, and 
will perhaps take a part in the councils of the Secretary of State for 
India. W. A. OC. 
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HIS SECOND INHERITANCE 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘ LOTTIE’S FORTUNE,’ ‘THE WINNING 
HAZARD,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. A WINGED MERCURY. 


Martin could get no further than Benchester that night, where 
he slept. Next morning he found that Puffin Abbey was seven or 
eight miles distant, and that the nearest village, which lay, indeed, 
close to the Abbey gates, was Abbotstoke, there being a small inn 
there, and accommodation for visitors. 

‘ If it’s fishing you’re after though,’ said the landlord of the inn 
at Benchester, when answering his inquiries, ‘ you'll get none at 
Abbotstoke. There’s no leave to be had up or down for miles, and 
keepers prowling about as thick as flies.’ 

Martin thanked his informant, and said that he was no fisher- 
man; that he only wanted a few days’ rest and quiet. 

‘Then you'll be quiet enough at Abbotstoke,’ said the landlord. 
‘ There’s nothing to disturb you there, unless it should be the clash 
of the mill-wheel, or a stray water-hen now and then darting along 
the river. Bless you, you'll want to hang yourself before you’ve 
been there a week! But perhaps you’ve got relations there ?’ 

No, he had no relations there. 

‘ Happen you'll be one of the gents, then, as are engaged for the 
wedding,’ suggested the landlord. ‘ There’s to be all kinds of gay 
doings, I hear—fireworks, and village sports, and all sorts of 
games.’ 

‘What wedding is that? I don’t know anything about it.’ 

‘O, Mr. Petworth’s daughter. The groom came over here last 
evening to telegraph for things from London. There’s a French 
cook coming down,’ said the landlord with a significant glance at 
his visitor, as much as to say, ‘ Art thou not the man?’ Martin, 
however, was too dignified to take any notice of the suggestion. 

After all, was it not for his daughter’s wedding that all these 
preparations were made—that all this stir was taking place? The 
thought was a proud one. He could put a stop to it all; and he 
would, unless matters were made right- about that legacy, all claims 
withdrawn, and some handsome acknowledgment offered him for his 
pains and anxieties. 

Martin settled his score, and ordered a fly for Abbotstoke. It 
was Sunday morning, and he calculated that he should reach the 
place before church time, and that by walking in to church unob- 
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trusively, and sitting down on one of the back benches, he would 
be able to see if Mr. Wilford was among the Abbey people. Not 
that Mr. Westley was ever much of a church-goer, he said to him- 
self ; but in the country people egg one another on to go to church, 
because, no doubt, the gentlefolks find the day too long without it. 
Now if Westley were at church, Martin’s task would be easy 
enough. He would wait at the door till he came out, and slip the 
letter into his hand. 

Thus he planned out the thing, as he walked up and down in 
front of the inn door, waiting for the fly which presently drove up. 
Then of a sudden, just as he was putting his foot upon the step of 
the carriage, a startling thought suggested itself to his not very 
quick or brilliant intelligence. After all, would it not be a very 
foolish thing for him to try to stop this wedding? A very unna- 
tural thing, too; for why should he stand in his daughter’s light, 
and prevent her alliance with a gentleman born and bred? Would 
it not redound to his future honour, when, retired and living in his 
own little villa, to be able to talk of his son-in-law Mr. Wilford, 
the member for so-and-so, or perhaps Governor Wilford of the 
Loochoo Islands ?, For Martin believed that in the nature of things 
a gentleman like Mr. Wilford must be provided for in some way— 
that he would eventually fall upon his feet, in however bad a case 
his affairs might seem to be just now. Martin was very much 
attached to his young mistress, and he had long wished that she 
and Westley could be brought together again. But after all, blood 
was stronger than water; the claim of kindred higher than that of 
mere service. 

These considerations were almost strong enough to induce 
him to turn back, order in the fly, and resign his mission; but 
then Framlingham’s last injunctions dwelt strongly in his mind. 
Was his own thousand-pound legacy in danger? It might be that 
it really was, and in that case all other considerations must give 
way. A thousand pounds of his own were infinitely better than 
any number of prospective thousands in the hands of an indifferent 
son-in-law. Martin swung himself into the carriage, and bade the 
coachman drive on. 

Martin saw but little of the country; he was thinking over 
what he should do when he arrived at Abbotstoke. As they came 
to a little village, which the driver informed him was half-way 
to their destination, where he proposed to give the horse—and 
incidentally himself—a little liquid refreshment, they stopped short 
before a tavern—a simple country tavern, that bore upon its front 
a huge signboard, with ‘ Barbauld’s Ales’ written in mighty letters 
thereon—a sign-board that seemed to domineer and overtop the 
whole house. In comparison with this blazing announcement, the 
humble legend that Joseph Hodge was licensed in various ways for 
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the benefit of travellers and mankind in general—which occupied a 
square black board over the doorway—seemed of a quite temporary 
and accidental nature. At this tavern, then, Martin alighted, and, 
making his way into the little sanded parlour, called for gin and hot 
water. 

Martin had probably travelled in this neighbourhood before, and 
was acquainted with the nature of Barbauld’s ales; so he called for 
gin and hot water. Martin, however, had, it presently appeared, a 
hidden purpose in this choice of drinks. Forwhen the slatternly-look- 
ing wench, who was the only person apparently awake in the house, 
brought in the gin and water ready mixed, with a lump of sugar at the 
bottom and a glass rod in the tumbler doing the duty of a teaspoon, 
Martin made a gesture of impatience, and desired the girl to bring 
him some hot water in a jug. The hot water was brought after 
some delay, and then Martin, carefully closing the door, produced 
the letter which had been entrusted to him by Miss Wilford, and 
held it over the steam that issued from the jug till the adhesive fast-. 
ening of the envelope was softened. Then he opened the letter 
without difficulty, and after a good deal of spelling and twisting back- 
wards, mastered its contents. 

The effect of the perusal of this letter upon Martin was very 
great. It opened out to him quite a new vista of the future. He 
clearly gathered from the letter that in some way or other Mr. Wil- 
ford had once more come to have rights over the Wilfordhurst estate ; 
that it would become his, in fact, unless he resigned it to his cousins. 
That implied that his, Martin’s, daughter would in a very short 
time be mistress of Wilfordhurst, unless he took steps to prevent 
it. Now what would be the effect of giving this letter to Mr. Wil- 
ford? Martin knew very well the answer he would himself make 
to an appeal to give up an estate of five thousand a year upon a 
point of honour. But these people were differently made. Master 
Westley was a flighty young fellow, who valued money no more 
than if it grew on the hedges. He might in a spirit of foolish ge- 
nerosity fling away the chances that a happy accident had brought 
him. Then there was another point to be considered. Did he 
know of the good fortune that had befallen him? Probably not ; 
the matter had evidently only been just discovered. Well, then, 
knowing of it, knowing himself to be once more master of Wilford- 
hurst, and not a mere ruined spendthrift, would he be content to 
marry this girl? It was hardly likely that Mr. Wilford would ally 
himself so much beneath his own rank, unless he had substantial 
reasons for the course. Petworth was no doubt able to give a good 
fortune with the girl; but would Westley stick to the bargain when 
his necessities no longer compelled him ? Would he not be likely to 
break adrift at once from the money-lender, and solve the difficulty 
as to the Wilfordhurst estates by marrying his old sweetheart Audrey? 
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These varied considerations were almost too much for poor 
Martin’s brain. He could not see his way at all to any definite 
course of action. And yet time pressed; the fly was waiting at the 
door; he must make up his mind at once. In this strait the most 
definite point to cling to was his own legacy of a thousand pounds. 
If he could secure that, no matter whether from Petworth, Wilford, 
or Framlingham, the side that made that safe for him should have 
his undivided support. Under these circumstances it would be ma- 
nifestly imprudent to see Westley at once and put the letter into 
his hands. It would be better to have a second interview with Pet- 
worth and see what terms he had to offer, and whether he could 
guarantee the payment of the thousand pounds, and the recognition 
in due time of his paternal relationship to the future Mrs. Wilford 
of Wilfordhurst, 

After passing for some miles through the same kind of open 
rolling country, the scenery changed suddenly. The carriage de- 
. scended a broken wooded ravine, and the next turn of the road 
opened out the view of a pleasant river valley. 

‘ Yon’s Abbotstoke church,’ said the driver, a man with a brown 
finely-cut face expressive of a kind of acrid good temper, pointing 
with his whip in the direction of a spire that showed behind a clump 
of trees; ‘and that’s Puffin Abbey to the right—that big red house 
with the blue-slate roof.’ 

A placid reach of river was visible just beyond the grove that 
enclosed and surrounded the Abbey; and if you knew where to look 
for it, you could see a small pale fragment of the old Abbey tower 
framed in a knot of deeper verdure. 

‘It’s a nice place, any how,’ said Martin, looking admiringly at 
the scene before him. ‘What sort of a character does Mr. Petworth 
bear about here ?’ 

‘Very good un, as far as I know, sir; he pay his way he do, 
and that’s more than some of ’em can say.’ 

‘Very good. And this young gentleman who is going to marry 
his daughter, is it—’ 

‘Bless you, sir, it’s no use asking me about weddings, sir. I 
don’t make no ’count of such goings on.’ 

‘Being married yourself, I suppose,’ said Martin good-humour- 
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‘Married this twenty year, sir; and a daughter growed up, be- 
sides twelve of ’em younger. Says my eldest gal to me the other 
day, ‘‘ Father,” says she, ‘‘there’s a chap as wants to marry me.” 
**O, don’t you talk to me about that,’ saysI. ‘‘ One in a family 
is enough for that,” says I. ‘‘ You wait till your mother and me’s 
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in our graves. 
‘Do you think she will ?’ asked Martin. 
‘I doubt not,’ said the driver, giving his horse a flick on the 
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shoulder with the whip, and then pulling him up short for breaking 
out of his trot. 

‘Then you know nothing at all about this young gentleman who 
is staying at the Abbey ?’ 

‘Tell you, sir, I know the old gent by sight, and that’s all I 
know about them; and I dunnow as I should have known him if I 
hadn’t had a job here last night to drive a lady from the station.’ 

‘A lady, eh?’ said Martin. ‘ What, one of the family ?’ 

‘One of the family she might have been, but if she was, she 
were a poor relation. O, it was a rum start, sir. Genteel-looking 
party too. Not so bad-looking, as far as I could see through her veil, 
which was drawed down over her face. Drives up to the door. Ser- 
vant in blue-and-silver livery. ‘‘Mr. Petworth at home?” ‘‘ Don’t 
know; I’ll take your name, ma’am.” Takes her name. Comes 
back. ‘* Master will be here in a moment.” Master comes to the 
door as black as thunder. ‘‘O Robert,” says she, ‘‘ I’m come here 
for protection.” ‘‘O, nonsense,’’ says he, ‘‘ you can’t come here ; 
there’s no room for you here.” ‘‘ What!” says she, ‘‘ you won’t 
leave me to lie by the roadside?”’ says she. ‘‘ Lie where you like,” 
says he. Well, I begins to feel a bit uneasy at this, through not 
having got the money for the fly beforehand; for, thinks I, if she’d 
got enough money to pay for a bed, she’d not talk of lying by the 
roadside. Well, there was a lot of palaver after that, and she 
threatened and he bullied; but at last he began to soften a bit, and 
says he at last, ‘‘ Well, there’s no room for you here; but you can 
go and stay at the Abbey Arms,” says he, ‘‘ at my expense for the 
next few days, till we can fix you somewhere else.” ‘‘ And the tra- 
velling expenses ?”’ says she. And he pished and pshawed again 
about that, but in the end he agreed to pay the fly, and the chap 
in blue-and-silver came to the pub with the money.’ 

‘ And she’s stopping there now at the village inn, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Not a-doubt of it, sir, I should say.’ 

Martin was a good deal disturbed by the intelligence. It was 
his wife, Mrs. Brown, no doubt, who had been the visitor at the 
Abbey. He had no great desire to meet her again so soon; her 
presence indeed might strengthen his position, but it might also be 
a considerable embarrassment to him. They had now come within 
the precincts of the village. A few scattered cottages, a black- 
smith’s shed, a staring red-brick cottage, with a huge brass plate 
bearing the name of the village veterinarian on the door, prepared 
the traveller for the coming glories of the village street; but just 
ere you entered it, on a site a little raised above the road, enclosed 
within a low stone wall, stood the village church and graveyard. 

Service had evidently commenced, and had probably been going 
on for some time, judging from the quiet that reigned outside, and 
the strains of shrill psalmody that found their way through the open 
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windows of the church. A knot of village idlers had established 
themselves upon the part of the wall nearest the road, and were 
cracking nuts and chattering together, bursting every now and then 
into vacant laughter. The charm of the position seemed to be the 
contrast of their own freedom with the restraint of the cooped-up 
souls inside, and the slightly exhilarating sense of peril due to the 
possibility of the darting out upon them ofa justly-incensed church- 
warden. 

‘ You may put me down here,’ said Martin, ‘ and I'll walk round 
the church. You'll be stopping here an hour or two?’ he said to 
the driver, as he paid him his fee. 

‘ Yes, sir; I’m like to give the horse a bit of a rest.’ 

‘It’s just possible I may go back with you.’ 

‘ All the better, sir,’ replied the man. 

Perhaps it would be all the better, said Martin to himself, if 
he followed the plain straightforward plan, the path of duty—put 
Miss Wilford’s letter into Mr. Westley’s hands, and went quietly 
home again. That was the course of probity, and it was the course 
that involved the least trouble. This last was a potent considera- 
tion with Martin, for he loved his ease. But then the thought that 
the thousand pounds was in jeopardy goaded him on. 

Martin pushed open the heavy oaken door of the church and 
went in, coming suddenly into the hush and swing of the service. 


Quietly as he had made his entrance, a good many heads were 
turned round at the unaccustomed sound. He dropped upon the 
nearest bench, and putting his face in his hat, assumed the position 
of a devout attendant. 


CHAPTER XX. 
REQUIRING CONSIDERATION. 


Ir was an ancient church, with great round whitewashed co- 
lumns, and had been larger formerly, for the chancel had been pulled 
down, or perhaps had tumbled to ruins of its own accord; at all 
events, the chancel end was blocked up, and the church as it stood 
was a great wide structure, still many sizes too large for its usual 
number of worshippers. The Abbey pew was easily discernible, 
being directly opposite the reading-desk and pulpit, surrounded by 
green curtains. Its occupants were for the moment invisible ; but 
as the prayers ended, and the hymn that came before the sermon 
was sung, everybody stood up, and then the keen incisive face of the 
master of the Abbey was to be seen over the top of the pew. Mrs. 
Petworth, looking careworn and troubled, was to be seen too; and 
Olivia, calmly conscious of her overweening superiority in beauty and 
attire to all the rest of the world about her. But no Mr. Wilford 
was there. 

Now, if he was ever to execute his mission, was Martin’s oppor- 
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tunity. He had ample time to slip out, ascertain Wilford’s where- 
abouts, and deliver his letter; still he hesitated, and could not make 
up his mind. Then the sermon began, and he felt himself somehow 
chained to his seat and unable to move. The clergyman was a clean 
chilly-looking person, with rosy gills and scanty carefully-brushed 
hair. The subject of his sermon, it happened, was the unjust steward. 
The application he drew, and which perhaps was scarcely warranted 
by the text, was that all servants, of every description, should be 
very careful of their masters’ interests ; that those who made profits 
beyond their wages and claimed percentages from tradespeople, and 
so on, were certainly in danger of hell fire, and would probably also 
lose their situations and their characters too in this world. As the 
servants of the Rectory and the Abbey formed a great part of the 
congregation, the sermon was no doubt a salutary and impressive one 
for them. Martin even felt touched up a little, for he was not quite 
innocent in the matter of percentages, but he was reassured when 
he reflected that this was after all a one-sided statement, and that 
the existence and prosperity of Petworth was a standing proof that 
whatever might be their fate in the next world, in this the unjust 
stewards often held the most comfortable berths. 

The sermon came to an end, and the congregation dispersed. 
The ladies from the Abbey drove off in their carriage; Petworth 
himself remained behind. He had a few words to say to the rector, 
it seemed, and waited till he had disrobed. Martin loitered about 
in the churchyard. He thought Petworth had not seen him, and 
would hardly recognise him in his non-professional costume, but he 
was mistaken. Petworth had a keen eye that rarely overlooked 
anything. He had noticed Martin sitting on one of the back benches, 
and remained behind for the very purpose of giving him an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him alone. 

There was a pleasant way to the Abbey along the fields at the 
back of the church, without going through the village street. This 
pathway Petworth followed, looking neither to the right nor left; but 
the start he gave when he was accosted by Martin, who had followed 
and overtaken him, was rather affected than real. 

‘Can I have a few words with you, sir, as you are going along?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied Petworth ; ‘the path is as open to you as 
to me. Let me see, I know your face—you are Martin.’ 

‘ Yes, sir; and I want to talk to you again about my affairs.’ 

‘I thought I referred you to my chambers in Westminster ; why 
do you come down here to plague me? Now look here: if this is 
an attempt to extort money, I shall deal very summarily with you. 
I am a magistrate here, perhaps you may know, and I shall give you 
into custody without any more ado.’ 

‘ You’ve no right to say such things,’ cried Martin angrily; ‘I 
don’t want money.’ 
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‘Then you are a rara avis,’ said Petworth, seeming to recover 
his good temper all of a sudden. ‘ We shall get on very well to- 
gether, Martin, I can see, if you don’t want money. But what do 
you want, then, my good fellow? Stop—lI see it all. You want 
your wife; that’s it, don’t you now? You've traced her down 
here and want to carry her away with you. Do—there’s a good 
fellow—do ; I promise you there shall be no interference on the part 
of the authorities, and I don’t mind paying something towards ex- 
penses myself. There now.’ 

‘It pleases you to be funny, Mr. Petworth,’ replied Martin; 
‘ but you know very well I don’t want anything of the kind. I’ve 
come down here to see the husband that is to be of my daughter, 
and ask him a few questions.’ 

‘The husband of your daughter!’ repeated Petworth, wheeling 
round and looking at him with an expression of profound amaze- 
ment. ‘I don’t understand you.’ 

‘ You understood me well enough the other night when I spoke 
about my daughter.’ 

‘ Yes, you said something about a child,’ said Petworth, ‘ but 
I know nothing about it.’ 

‘ That won’t do, sir. Your sister, sir, expressly owned to me, 
and assured me, that the girl was mine—the girl whom you have 
adopted.’ 

‘ A pure romance, my dear fellow; Mrs. Brown is great at them. 
The girl is no child of hers, nor of yours.’ 

‘I have only your word for that, and that doesn’t go very far.’ 

‘Pardon me, you shall have documentary evidence. There,’ 
said Petworth, taking out his pocket-book and drawing forth a folded 
paper, ‘look at this paper—no, I prefer not letting it go from my 
hands—read it here.’ 

The document was a declaration, signed by Emmeline Brown, 
that the child adopted by Mr. Petworth, and formerly in her charge, 
was not her own daughter, but that of a friend, which she had taken 
charge of from infancy. 

‘ There!’ said Petworth ; ‘ what do you say to that ?’ 

‘ That she is fuller of lies than you.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Petworth gaily; ‘ but anyhow this serves the pur- 
pose. Any assistance I can give you in tracing your lost child— 
if there is a lost child—or in reclaiming your erring wife—if you 
wish to reclaim her—shall be cheerfully given.’ 

‘Now look here, Mr. Petworth,’ said Martin, goaded into 
passion, ‘I know your game—your deep wily game—and I’ll spoil 
it for you. I can doit, andI will. Yes, by—’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Petworth, a little touched by this; ‘ and pray, what 
is this wonderful game you say I’m playing ?’ 

‘ Do you think you deceive me ?’ went on Martin; ‘don’t I see 
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it all? The poor girl the decoy duck, and the young fool the wild 
bird that’s ’ticed into your net; and then you bag Wilfordhurst for 
your pains.’ 

‘Pooh!’ laughed Petworth; ‘that’s all you know about it, eh? 
Well, my dear Martin, I’m delighted with your company; but time 
presses. Would you like to come and have some dinner in the 
servants’ hall—you and your wife, eh ?’ 

Martin turned hastily away without reply. Again he had been 
foiled by Petworth, again he saw all the advantages of his position 
falling away one by one. He did not believe a word of the declara- 
tion Mrs. Brown had signed; he did think that she had told him 
the truth, when taken unprepared and off.her guard, the first night 
he met her after their long separation. But how could he prove it, 
and what could he do in the matter? The only course open to him 
now seemed to be to get hold of Mr. Westley, and put him on his 
guard against these people. He would believe him at all events, and 
the letter that he carried in his pocket would be a testimony of the 
reality of the plot that Petworth was carrying out so industriously. 

Hunger at last drove Martin to the inn. The innkeeper and his 
family were just sitting down to a beefsteak-pudding, with an outside 
crust of enormous thickness, and chunks of meat of doubtful tender- 
ness within. 

There was a nice dinner going up-stairs, the landlord said ; 
a roast fowl and bit of bacon, with some cauliflower and new 
potatoes; and a nice free-spoken lady too, who perhaps would be 
glad of a little company. Should he ask her if she’d mind a gen- 
tleman sitting down with her? 

‘No,’ said Martin gloomily, thinking that a pudding of tough 
beefsteak was better than fowl and bacon in her company. And he 
sat down to dinner with the people of the inn. 

A heavy mid-day meal of that description is not conducive to 
deeds of high emprise. Martin felt that, if he were to be hung for 
it, he must have a glass of grog, a pipe, and a nap, before attempt- 
ing anything further. Tired with his travels, and lulled with the 
soft air of the country and general quietude of the place, Martin fell 
into a profound slumber, and slept for some hours. Awaking, hardly 
knowing where he was, he heard the chinking of harness and champ- 
ing of horses, and saw a gorgeous individual in blue-and-silver affably 
partaking of a ‘ pint’ with the landlord. 

‘And so your people were off in a mighty hurry, James,’ said 
one 


‘ Just like the governor,’ replied James. ‘Says he, ‘‘ There’s 
a nice breeze this afternoon, and the yacht’s lying off Sandy Cove 
all-ready. Come along, good people; let’s go a-sailing.”” And 
a-sailing they went, and they ain’t a-coming back not before the 
wedding, I don’t think.’ 
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‘It’s well to be them,’ said the landlord, ‘as can do just as 
they fancies.’ 

‘O, by the way,’ went on blue-and-silver, ‘I’ve got a note in 
my pocket for you from the governor.’ 

‘Ah, what’s this about, I wonder?’ said the landlord, handling 
the note all over before opening it. ‘’Um—’um, look here, James, 
here’s a bit of fun: hear what old Sixty-per-cent says: ‘‘ Rogers,— 
I pay for Mrs. Brown’s board and lodging up to Monday night, but 
not an hour beyond; and see you get your house clear by Tues- 
day, as I expect some people coming, and shall want all the rooms 
you have from that date.’’ Well, that’s something like notice to 
quit for madam up-stairs.’ 

‘Yes, and for the old chap who’s snoring so comfortably over 
there. Well, coachman has finished his pint, I see, and he won't 
like keeping his horses any longer. Perhaps we’ll come up by and 
by, Joe. Ta-ta.’ 

‘Here, wait a bit, young man,’ said Martin, making believe to 
wake up suddenly. ‘I say, aren’t you from the Abbey ?’ 

‘Yes, I’m from the Abbey.’ 

‘ Well, I was thinking of coming over there presently, to speak 
to your governor.’ 

‘ There ain’t none of them at home now; all gone a-yachting.’ 

‘What, Mr. Wilford and all ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Wilford and all. Everything was packed up in an 
hour, and off they went.’ 

‘ And what’s the name of your master’s yacht ?’ 

‘The Sylph, seventy tons; and a rare good un too. The go- 
vernor will have the best, whatever he pay for it.’ 

‘And when money breeds as fast as his, why, you don’t wonder 
at it,’ interposed Joe the landlord sarcastically. ‘ Why, it’s more 
proclivic than the rabbits—blame me if it ain’t.’ 

‘Ah, never you mind how we gets our money,’ said James; 
‘there it is, and no mistake. Good-day, gents.’ 

‘T’ll just go and show this bit of a note to madam up-stairs, 
now before I forget it,’ said Joe the landlord softly to himself. 
‘It’s just as well sae should know.’ 

Martin listened attentively, and presently heard overhead the 
murmur of voices, and soon a woman’s tongue raised in loud com- 
plaint: ‘O, the rascal, the calumnious villain!’ Martin had opened 
the door and gone to listen at the bottom of the stairs, and he 
recognised the voice of Mrs. Brown shrilly giving forth. But 
he was not altogether displeased at the turn affairs had taken. 
It seemed that he had something in common with the lady 
up-stairs, and that was the opinion they mutually held of Mr. Pet- 
worth. 

The landlord came down-stairs grinning. 
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‘Will you ask the lady,’ said Martin affably, ‘if she will speak 
to a gentleman who desires to offer her his services ?’ 

After a little parley Martin was shown up into the sitting-room, a 
sunny pleasant room looking over the Abbey meadows. Mrs. Brown 
was reclining in an easy-chair, her handkerchief held to her eyes. 
She looked up as Martin entered, and gave a smothered shriek. 

‘What, have you followed me here?’ she cried. ‘What are 
you going to do to me?’ 

‘I have not followed you, ma’am,’ said Martin with some dig- 
nity. ‘My being here is quite accidental. And I wish you no 
harm, ma’am; on the contrary, I think that as we both have been 
hoodwinked by a double-faced villain—’ 

‘Whom do you mean ?’ 

‘Your brother, Robert Petworth.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Mrs. Brown, bursting into tears. ‘O 
John, if I had some one to take my part now, some one to protect 
me, I’d unmask him—him and his villany.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, as I was saying when you interrupted me, 
being hoodwinked by this villain—’ 

‘ He has treated me shamefully—shamefully!’ again interposed 
Mrs. Brown. ‘Shut his door in my face, and refused to let me see 
my own daughter.’ 

‘Then she is your own daughter after all?’ asked Martin. ‘And 
what about that paper you signed saying as she wasn’t ?’ 

Mrs. Brown again covered her eyes with her handkerchief. 

‘John,’ she said, looking up after a moment’s pause, ‘I was 
forced into that—frightened into it.’ 

‘But which is the truth, woman? Hang it, can’t you tell me 
that? Come, come, for once give up romancing and making be- 
lieve, and tell me plain and plump the whole truth.’ 

Mrs. Brown had once more taken refuge in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and did not reply for a few moments. Then she raised 
her head with an expression in her face quite different from any- 
thing Martin had seen there before. 

‘Come,’ she said in a harsh voice, ‘you shall know all the truth 
about the matter, and judge how I’ve been used. The child is not 
mine nor yours.’ 

‘ And all you told me the other night—’ 

‘Was what I invented on the spur of the moment. You fright- 
ened me, and I made up the best story Icould. I have never had 
a child of my own.’ 

‘Then what occasion was there to deceive me?’ 

‘Why, if you’d had any head upon your shoulders you’d have 
seen it could not be. It’s twenty years and more since you left 
me, and Olivia is only eighteen. This was the beginning of it, 
John: when you went away and left me, my old mistress, Mrs. 
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Wilford, wanted me to come back to the Hall, and I went. Well, 
soon after there came out a great scandal in the family. Miss Wil- 
ford, you know, the only sister then living—sister to the Squire 
and Mr. Arthur—was a strange, wayward, passionate young woman, 
not at all happy or contented with her lot. Well, my brother Ro- 
bert was then a good-looking young fellow, and clever enough with 
womenfolk even then, and he got hold of this girl. I must own 
that I helped him a bit secretly, and the end of it was that they 
were privately married. Well, all this came out, and the rage 
of the Squire was fearful. He said it was such a disgrace to 
the family as had never happened before. Nothing would do 
for him but to hush everything up. He bullied Robert and bribed 
him too; gave him first a cheque for five hundred pounds, and next 
almost kicked him down the hall-steps. That was the price for 
giving her up and going away to London. Well, the poor thing 
was sent abroad to be confined, and, notwithstanding my being 
Robert’s sister, because they had such a high opinion of my fidelity, 
and partly because I knew all about it already, I was chosen to go 
out with her and take care of her. The poor thing had a child, a 
boy, and she died soon after; but I was kept on to take care of 
the child, and indeed they had nurses and everything for it and 
spared no expense. Well, you know, when you left, the Squire and 
his wife had no children, and they were both getting on in years 
and didn’t seem likely to have any. And it was a great trouble to 
the Squire, for he hated his next brother, Arthur, and would have 
given worlds to keep the estate from coming to him. But, as luck 
would have it, my lady had a little boy at last, born just after the 
little dear abroad, and there was great rejoicings about it. But 
she did not get well after it very fast, and towards the winter it 
was determined that she and the child should spend it in Italy. 
The Squire couldn’t leave his hunting and his steeplechasing for 
long; but he travelled with her, and on the way they came to see 
my little babe. Well, I saw nothing of them till more than a year 
after that, and then they came through the village in a great bustle 
with carriage and six horses and postillions, and the Squire came 
in his hot impulsive way. O, he’d have the young chap home, his 
nephew ; he’d begun to think kindly about him now his sister was 
dead; and his nurses should look after it, and I might come on 
afterwards when I had packed up and settled all the bills. It was 
all done in a moment, and the little chap went off crying as if his 
little heart would break. And indeed I was sorry to part with him 
too. I came home directly after that, all expenses paid, and treated 
very handsomely. But when I wanted to go down to Wilfordhurst 
to see my little charge, I heard bad news. The poor little fellow 
had had an attack of croup on the journey and had died under it, 
and they had brought him home in his little coffin. I must say 
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they behaved liberally to me. My lady would not hear of my com- 
ing back again to Wilfordhurst; but they bought an annuity for 
my life of seventy pounds a year, and presented to me as a reward 
for faithful service.’ 

‘And that you’ve got still, eh?’ asked Martin. ‘Not mort- 
gaged or eaten up in any way ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve got that all clear,’ said Mrs. Brown ; ‘ but seventy 
pounds a year doesn’t go far.’ 

‘It helps, ma’am, it helps,’ replied Martin complacently. ‘But 
why couldn’t you have told me this story before? Does Petworth 
know about it ?’ 

‘He knows the baby died—that’s all he knows.’ 

‘And when did you write me the lying letter?’ asked Martin. 

‘When poor Miss Wilford—Mrs. Petworth, I should say— 
when she died.’ 

‘ And what have you been doing since ?’ 

‘Well, after a bit I took a house in Bodley-terrace, the one 
you’ve just left, and let part of it off in apartments. Well, I hadn’t 
been there long when my brother brought me a little child to take 
care of—a poor little thing not two years old; and he asked me to 
take care of it for him, and I took it. Well, soon after he came to 
me, and offered me a good bit of money down if I would take the 
child as my own and call it by my name. And nobody knew me 
about there, and I had given myself out as a widow who had 
just lost her husband; so there was nothing strange in the little 
child who had been at nurse coming home to her mother; so I 
agreed.’ 

‘And what became of that bit of money then?’ asked Martin 
anxiously. 

‘ Part of it went in paying off debts, for I had got a good deal 
behindhand, and part in putting better furniture into the house. 
Well, I kept the poor little thing for two or three years, and was 
handsomely paid too; and Robert was always hanging about the 
place wanting to see it, and in the mean time he’d got married— 
his partner’s widow with a good fortune. So at last he came to 
see me and brought his wife. They’d no children of their own, you 
see ; and she was an engaging little thing, and Mrs. Petworth took 
a fancy to her, and with that he got her to ask little Olive to come 
and see them. After that I saw little more of the child, although 
she was always taught—Mrs. Petworth took care of that, I fancy— 
that I was her real mother, and she always called me Mum 
Brown. He’s a bad man is Robert, but he doats upon that girl. 
Yes, he was the father of it, sure enough; and the mother died, 
poor thing, when it was three months old—a pretty young thing, 
I’m told, as he deceived. And so he made use of me to blind his 
poor wife, and so as to get his daughter into his house. And after 
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he’d won his point it was little enough he’d do for me. He’s a 
hard man, but he’s good to her; and he’d have been a good father 
if he’d had children of his own that he could have acknowledged.’ 

‘ Well, it’s a queer story all this,’ said Martin. ‘I don’t rightly 
know what to believe: the annuity’s there all right, it seems; and 
the furniture—what have you done with that ?’ 

* That’s all safely housed somewhere—where, I don’t choose to 
‘ And why did you file off in such a hurry ?” 

‘ Because I was told you might seize my things and sell them 
all off, without my being able to stop you.’ 

‘ Come, I’m not one of that sort, ma’am,’ said Martin, rather hurt. 

‘ How could I tell that?’ replied Mrs. Brown. ‘ You’ve left me 
these twenty years and more.’ 

‘Which wasn’t my fault altogether, ma’am,’ retorted Martin, in 
accents not without a certain latent tenderness. ‘ But, apart from 
that, you was saying just now as your brother had treated you shame- 
fully, and I must needs say that he has not behaved any better to me. 
Now there’s some deep-laid scheme about this marriage; and I think 
that you and I, if we put our heads together, can ravel it out.’ 

At this moment the landlord ascended the stairs, coughing loudly, 
and announced that the fly was just about to return empty to Ben- 
chester, if either of them were going that way. 

‘What do you say, ma’am ?’ asked Martin. ‘It is no use our 
staying here; the birds are all flown. Shall we travel together? we 
shall be company.’ 

‘O, if you wish it,’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘TI’ll get ready directly.’ 

Soon after the fly started with its double burden. The evening 
was chilly, and Mrs. Brown was not well provided with wrappers, and 
began to shiver and her teeth to chatter. Martin had his thick 
Spanish cloak, which he gallantly placed about her shoulders. 

‘But you will be so cold, John,’ she said; ‘ and this immense 
cloak, it will go over both of us, will it not ?’ 

Martin thought it would, especially when supplemented by a thick 
railway-rug over their knees. 

‘ Ah, this is comfortable,’ sighed Mrs. Brown, when the arrange- 
ment had been made. ‘John,’ she said, turning suddenly upon him, 
‘ you talked of our putting our heads together just now; couldn’t we 
put our hearts together too, as in the old times ?’ 

‘Hum,’ said Martin cautiously, ‘that requires a little considera- 
tion.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
NO BRANCH OF OLIVE, 


FRAMLINGHAM made a point of calling at Avenue-gardens on the 
Sunday evening after Martin’s departure on his mission to see if any 
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news had arrived; but Martin had not then returned. Audrey 
pressed him to stay, and spend the rest of the evening there, to 
talk over their affairs. Hester had gone to church; the house was 
tranquil ; their conversation would be undisturbed. Framlingham 
did not conceal from his fair client that he thought the affair, as far 
as concerned any renunciation on Westley’s part, hopeless enough ; 
put Audrey kept her own opinion with quiet pertinacity. 

‘ You judge people,’ she said, ‘ from a professional point of view: 
you suppose that they will always be guided by selfish considera- 
tions. That may be true of the great mass of mankind, but there are 
many exceptions.’ 

Framlingham shook his head gently. ‘I believe a woman to 
be capable of such an act of renunciation, because she belongs to a 
sex that is trained to a certain extent to give way to the other; but 
that a man, when it’s fairly put to him, will renounce a right to some 
five thousand a year from a chivalric feeling of fair play, that I 
never can believe will come to pass.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Audrey, firmly and proudly. 

The Sabbath evening stillness was succeeded by a general patter 
of feet and roll of carriages, as the churches poured out their contents 
into the streets. Hester came back cheerful and hungry, the effects 
of a long sermon and a brisk walk. She called out loudly for supper, 
and as Framlingham mildly supported the call, the two went down 
into the dining-room to partake of cold viands, whilst Audrey, who 
had no appetite, was left alone. Darkness came on, but she did not 
care to ring for lights. The fire was nearly out, but the weather 
was not cold enough to justify its being relighted. All of a sudden 
Audrey heard the door open, and saw Martin standing in the doorway. 

‘Well, Martin,’ she said, in the most indifferent tone she could 
assume, ‘have you got anything for me ?’ 

‘Only your own letter, Miss Wilford. I could find no opportn- 
nity of delivering it ; Mr. Petworth took care of that, miss ; he took 
them all away on a yacht voyage when he found that he could not get 
rid of me, and they will not be back till the day before the wedding; 
so I thought it useless waiting.’ 

‘What wedding ?’ asked Audrey in a faint voice. 

‘Mr. Westley’s, miss, and the young lady at the Abbey—Mr. 
Petworth’s young lady.’ 

‘ And when is that to be ?’ 

‘Next Saturday week, Miss Wilford.’ 

‘Very well, that will do, Martin,’ said Audrey, taking her own 
letter back. As soon as he had shut the door she tore the missive 
into a thousand pieces, and strewed them over the cold cinders. ‘I 
would not ask him now,’ she said; ‘I would not ask him for a crust 
of bread were I starving, as perhaps I may be soon. Let him take 
all his rights.’ 
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Presently Framlingham came up-stairs with Hester, lights were 
brought, and Hester began to play some sacred music. Under cover 
of this the two elders began to talk earnestly together sotto voce. 

‘ He has brought no news, I suppose, Miss Wilford ?’ 

Audrey shook her head. 

‘You see who was right. What did I say ?’ 

‘It was not his fault,’ replied Audrey; ‘ Martin could not find 
him. ButI have heard something that convinces me that I have no 
right to ask him to renounce his rights. I have destroyed my letter, 
and now I am glad that it was never delivered. Now tell me, Mr. 
Framlingham, candidly, is there any other possible way of avoiding 
this terrible misfortune ?’ 

‘I see none,’ said Framlingham gravely; ‘only in the improbable 
case of the title being defective.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Audrey, ‘ explain that, please. How would that alter 
matters ?’ 

‘Simply thus. The sellers of the estate, to speak in untech- 
nical language, can make us buy it if they have really got it to sell. 
If their title is not clear—that is, if they can’t prove that the estate 
is theirs to sell—then the thing comes to an end.’ 

‘ And we should keep our own ?’ 

‘Yes, in that case the provisions of the will would take full 
effect. There would be only personal estate to distribute, and you 
and your sister would receive the whole residue after paying legacies.’ 

‘ Now what would make a title defective ?’ said Audrey,—‘ tell 
me that.’ 

: ‘ My dear, it would take a big book to set forth all the various 

defects of title; but I’m afraid the Wilfordhurst title is clear enough. 
The estate was settled by Westley’s grandfather upon his eldest son 
and grandson, with provisions, of course, in case of failure of issue, 
that it should go to the younger sons and their issue, in rotation ; so 
that if Westley had not come into the world your uncle Arthur would 
have inherited the estate of right, and you after him.’ 

‘Is that so?’ said Audrey; ‘ that one life makes so much differ- 
ence to us all ?’ 

‘ Well, my dear, if it hadn’t been for that most unfortunate 
accident of your uncle signing the contract and dying before he could 
alter his will, you would have no reason to envy the heir of Wil- 
fordhurst. Ah, dear, dear !’ 

‘But as it is, you see no way out of it ?’ 

‘I don’t. Westley is the heir-at-law, and the landed estate 
must go to him.’ 

‘ And now, having dissipated all his property, the law gives him 
the opportunity of spending the fortune of his orphan cousins ?’ 

‘ That is so, alas!’ said Framlingham. 

‘ And there is no help ?” 
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‘None that I can see. Would to God there was, my dear young 
lady !’ 

‘We must tell Hester, then. Hester dear, close the piano, 
please, and come here.’ 

Hester disposed of her concluding chords with a bang, and rose 
and approached the hearth. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ have you not done business yet ? and Sunday 
evening too. O, fie! And you want to drag me into your wicked- 
ness. What is the question, pray? the relative merits of three per 
cent consols or India fives ?’ 

‘ Hester,’ said Audrey, taking her by the hand and drawing her 
to her side, ‘we have some very bad news to hear, darling. All 
our supposed riches have taken unto themselves wings, and there is 
nothing left. We are the poorest of the poor. We have no right 
in this house, or in any house. If we are not to starve we must 
work, and work hard; but at what, Heaven knows!’ 

Hester looked at her sister and smiled incredulously. ‘ This is 
one of the trials you sometimes threaten me with, Audrey—a 
cross that I am to carry for my sins. But I don’t believe you a bit ; 
you are only saying this to frighten me.’ 

‘My dear, it is sad, sad truth.’ 

Hester looked at Framlingham, as if to reassure herself by the 
furtive smile she might have expected to see on his face; but he too 
looked quite grave and pale, and shook his head solemnly. Then 
she burst into tears. 

‘Ah, that will do you good, darling,’ said Audrey, taking her 
sister on her knee. ‘I wish I could cry—my eyes are hot and heavy 
—but I can’t. You won’t mind leaving us now, Mr. Framlingham? 
We shall bear our troubles best alone.’ 

Framlingham took his leave with an aching heart. These girls 
were really very dear to him, and he must do what he could for 
them. That was not very much. They might come and stay for a 
few weeks at his house in Bloomsbury, till they could hear of some- 
thing in the way of governessing or other employment. It was 
hardly likely they would care to stay longer than they could help ; 
for Mrs. Framlingham was very deaf and very fat, and of a most un- 
certain temper, or rather of a temper that was certain to be bad at 
frequent intervals. No, they were not likely to stay long in Bed- 
ford-terrace. He could hardly wish them to, poor things. 

Whatever incredulity Hester had felt when the tidings of mis- 
fortune were first announced to her, the reality of the thing was 
brought home to her strongly enough by the vigorous measures 
that were set on foot on the following day by Audrey. The servants 
were all dismissed and set at liberty, Martin among the rest ; only 
one girl was retained till the end of the week, to look after the 
house and attend to her two young mistresses. Before the day was 
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over bills were in the windows of the house, announcing it to be let 
or sold. An auctioneer came, with his assistants, to make a cata- 
logue of all the effects. 

There were some things that really belonged to the girls, either 
by gift or purchase: they both had handsome sets of jewels, which 
together would sell, it was thought, for a hundred and fifty pounds 
or so. Then there was the grand piano in the drawing-room, that 
had been a present from uncle Arthur to Audrey; it had cost a 
hundred and fifty guineas, and it was expected that it would, if sold 
under favourable auspices, realise fifty pounds. There were also a 
sewing-machine and various small articles of fantasy, that would 
fetch something in the market. These things together would form 
the nucleus of a little purse, that might keep their heads above 
water in any intervals of want of employment. 

They were happily spared much of the humiliation of explaining 
to their friends their altered circumstances and loss of position: 
the news flew like wildfire through the social set in which they 
moved; and all showed their sympathy with misfortune by religiously 
keeping away from the house. One or two very intimate friends 
indeed called once, and were shocked and desolated; and then there 
was an end, and the girls were left to solitude as the best solace of 
care. Had they been perishing with heat and thirst in the desert 
of Sahara they could hardly have been less troubled with imper- 
tinent on-lookers or obtrusive sympathy. 

Framlingham indeed was stanch; but even he was a good deal 
troubled in his mind. Mrs. Framlingham had not taken kindly to 
the proposal her husband had made to offer the young ladies a tem- 
porary asylum at his house. There was a good deal to be said for 
her view of the matter. As it was, the house was in a state of equi- 
librium: Framlingham, his deaf wife, and purblind cook fitted into 
one another, and found existence possible. But with two young la- 
dies in the house—fashionable young ladies too, or ‘ ex-fashionables,’ 
Mrs. Framlingham said with a sneer—cook—she was so called by 
courtesy, but in reality she did all the household work—cook would 
go out of her mind, Mrs. Framlingham would be driven to her bed, 
and the whole household would collapse in hideous ruin. Framling- 
ham himself would probably take to drinking, notwithstanding his 
age : his wife always considered him as on the brink of being dragged 
into dissolute courses; and then perhaps there would be a domestic 
tragedy that would make the heart of London quake. No; Mrs. 
Framlingham set her foot, which was strongly backed up by a calf 
of enormous dimensions, firmly against any such romantic folly. 

Happily for Framlingham, when he mooted the question with 
Audrey—giving her to understand that, at all events, there was a 
home awaiting them for a time, if not a very pleasant one—she 
refused the offer, with much gratitude for its having been made. 
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No; they would take lodgings for the short time that they were 
likely to require a home. Audrey had made up her mind to try for 
a governess-ship in a good school, hoping at the same time to obtain 
for Hester an appointment as governess-pupil or assistant. Hester’s 
education had not been thoroughly finished, and Audrey had always 
disapproved of her being taken away from school so young; but she 
had been the spoilt child of her uncle Arthur, and had her own way 
then in most things. 

Martin appeared at this juncture: he called to see if he could 
be of any use to his late mistresses; also to inform them that he 
had taken a house, Bessemer-gardens, Pimlico, which he intended 
to let off in suites of apartments. Would Miss Wilford be kind 
enough to recommend his establishment if she had an opportunity? 

‘ But, Martin,’ suggested Audrey, ‘ how will you manage your 
house unless you have a mistress for it ?’ 

Martin said that he had already provided for that want. 

‘You don’t mean to say you have found a wife, Martin—what, 
already, within a week of leaving us ?’ 

‘IT have been married for some years, ma’am; but I said nothing 
about it, because—well, I should not have liked to put master out, 
for one thing—’ 

‘But you had no business to think of your master before your 
wife, Martin!’ 

‘Well, Miss Wilford, it was a complicated business, you see. 
Circumstances kept us apart a good many years; but we have 
made matters up, miss, and we are going to live together for the 
future ; it will be more convenient, miss.’ 

In fact, Martin had thought the matter over carefully; and 
giving due weight to the houseful of furniture and the annuity of 
seventy pounds a year, had come to the conclusion to let bygones 
be bygones, and to take back his partner for better or worse. 
Mrs. Brown, on her side, felt the advantages of having a protector. 
Martin, in his unprofessional clothes, with his martial cloak and 
Spanish hat, was rather an imposing individual, after all; and then 
he had a thousand pounds of his own, which he had saved during 
his time of service, besides the expectation of another thousand, 
under his late master’s will. Martin brought capital and enterprise 
into the concern, and soon infused a little of his own spirit into the 
lackadaisical ways of his wife. A handsome house was taken in 
Bessemer-gardens ; the old shabby-genteel place in Bodley-terrace 
was given up; and Martin and his wife were busily attending sale- 
rooms, and foraging among brokers’ shops, supplementing the 
somewhat old-fashioned belongings of Bodley-terrace by new and 
handsome articles bought, for the most part, upon advantageous 
terms. Martin promised himself some famous bargains at the ap- 
proaching sale at Avenue-gardens. He was thoroughly well ac- 
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quainted with all the articles to be disposed of; knew all their 
hidden excellences and secret defects. 

‘Perhaps, Miss Wilford,’ suggested Martin, seeing that Audrey 
was in something like a brown study, ‘perhaps you’d honour my 
house by being my first lodgers; we shall be all ready for occupa- 
tion by Friday, although things won’t be very tidy; but if it’s any 
convenience to you, miss, you’d feel more comfortable than with 
quite strangers.’ 

‘Thank you, Martin,’ said Audrey ; ‘but I am afraid your rooms 
will be beyond our means: we are very poor now, you know Martin.’ 

But Martin explained that as it would be some little time before 
he could expect to fill his house, it would be rather a convenience 
to him to let off some of the rooms, even at a very low rental; and 
Audrey consented at last to go and look at the house, and make the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Martin—no longer to be known as ‘ Brown’ in 
these pages. 

The result of Audrey’s visit was satisfactory. The house was 
pleasant and cheerful, and Mrs. Martin was on her very best be- 
haviour. Audrey chose two rooms opening out of each other, on 
the second floor ;» and for these the terms were moderate enough. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BORNE AWAY BY THE SYLPH. 


THE little Sylph gaily spread her wings to the breeze, the tide 
was favourable, the navigation clear; and ere nightfall she was an- 
chored off Cowes, and her passengers were watching the sunset in 
the waters of the Solent. All was movement and life in a quiet 
tranquil way. Yachts were coming up to their moorings, furling 
their great white wings, and settling themselves to rest like sea-birds 
on the gently heaving waters. Boats were coming off from shore 
and putting back again, whilst the bells from the churches were 
tinkling gently, their tones mellowed by distance. 

As soon as they had made Cowes, Mrs. Petworth had begged to 
be put on shore. She did not much like the sea, and preferred to sleep 
on terra firma ; so they all went ashore, dined at an hotel at Cowes, 
and then Petworth and his guest, leaving the ladies behind them, 
came on board again to pass the night. 

It was a charming tranquil night. The evening star cast a long 
pencil of light on the quietly rippling waters, whilst other stars 
sparkled here and there in little jets or gleams of light, now seen, 
now hidden in the wake of some passing craft, or blotted out by the 
rapid beat of impatient oars. Wilford and Petworth paced the deck 
together, smoking a final cigar before turning in for the night. 
They had not much to say to each other, except a few common- 
places about the beauty of the night and the merit of respective 
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brands of cigars, till Petworth started a subject that interested them 
both. 

‘ What a curious thing it would be,’ he said, ‘if it should turn 
out—not that such an accident is likely, but one has heard of such 
things—say that your uncle’s will turned out to be invalid, and that 
you came in for Wilfordhurst again !’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Westley loftily, ‘I should decline to take ad- 
vantage of any such legal chicanery.’ 

‘You would, eh?’ said Petworth, smiling to himself bitterly ; 
‘you would not accept what the law gave you ?’ 

‘Not if it involved a cruel injustice to my cousins.’ 

‘Now I can’t see that altogether,’ said Petworth thoughtfully ; 
‘I don’t see any inherent right to property beyond what the law gives 
us; and where the legal right is, there is the moral, it seems to me.’ 

‘I’m not enough of a casuist to argue the matter out,’ said 
Westley ; ‘ but I can see that it would be wrong and ungentlemanly 
to rob my cousins, even if the law gave me the opportunity.’ 

‘ But suppose there were persons interested in you, who did not 
see the matter from your point of view ?’ 

‘You mean Olivia’s relations ?’ 

‘I mean your creditors,’ said Petworth dryly. 

‘ What would their opinion signify ?’ 

‘Why, simply that they might object strongly to your stripping 
yourself of any rights you had acquired till their claims were satisfied.’ 

‘ But could they prevent my doing a mere act of justice ?’ asked 
Wilford. 

‘ Most certainly. They have only to make you a bankrupt, and 
you are powerless. But why should we discuss hypothetical cases ? 
Your present safety is what we have to think of. You must not 
think that I had no motive in bringing you away from the Abbey. 
Suspicious characters were about, and I had reason to fear an arrest. 
I think I have thrown them off the scent, and that you are tolerably 
safe on board here; but as the weather is fine and the wind favour- 
able, what do you say if we run over to the coast of France ?’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Wilford ; ‘ but won’t the open sea be 
too rough for the ladies ?’ 

‘I daresay Mrs. Petworth will prefer going back to the Abbey,’ 
said Petworth ; ‘ but Olivia is fond of the sea. She shall go with us.’ 

‘And the wedding ?’ asked Westley. ‘Can that be safely per- 
formed at Abbotstoke ?’ 

‘Yes; I have taken all necessary precautions about that,’ replied 
Petworth. ‘ Well, good-night; I shall give the master the instructions 
to weigh anchor with the first of the flood, and hey for Cherbourg !’ 

With a brisk westerly breeze, and a sea crisp and lively, but 
not over-rough, the Sylph had a quick and pleasant passage across 
channel; but as they made the French coast, the weather being so 
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brilliant and sailing so pleasant, they determined to cruise along the 
coast in an easterly direction, and make the acquaintance en passant 
of the watering-places on the coast favoured by nature or by fashion, 
now beginning to be sought by Parisian guests. 

Off one of the youngest and most rapidly thriving of these infant 
colonies the Sylph cast anchor on a pleasant summer evening. The 
sands, which sloped in a broad and gracious curve around a tiny 
bay, were dotted with people walking, sitting on chairs, crowding 
round the band—which discoursed sweet music from the enclosure 
in front of the wooden casino—or generally ‘distracting’ themselves 
after the French manner. Bathing had not altogether ceased. Ad- 
venturous young men, in gaily-striped costumes, had even swum out 
nearly as far as the yacht, and reconnoitred her, raising their 
bearded faces, like so many sea-lions, from the deep. Feebly totter- 
ing, holding on to ropes, or supported by the brawny arms of pro- 
fessional bathing-men, were curious, dubious-looking figures—you 
might imagine them to be so many lost ballet-dancers suffering in pur- 
gatory, condemned for their sins in this world to be decently clothed 
in the next: these are the lady-bathers, assiduously taking out 
their prescribed quantum of salt water. In the background, upon 
the slopes of a pleasant wooded range of low hills, was perched a 
little colony of fantastic villas, whilst the town—or village proper— 
nestled in the narrow valley below. 

The arrival of a boatload of English visitors from the yacht that 
had just anchored created a little interest among the visitors on the 
beack. Olivia felt that she was passing a fiery ordeal of criticism, 
deprecatory on the part of the ladies, more appreciative on the mas- 
culine side. Her plain dress, indeed, of blue serge, trimmed only 
with the club buttons, the black-straw hat and purple ribbon, the 
hair dispersed as conveniently as possible in tight braids, looked 
lourdes and dull enough amongst the fairy costumes of the fair pro- 
menaders, all got up for the evening réwnion; but some aquatic 
gentlemen, who were themselves arrayed in the most approved nautical 
costumes, although intending nothing more adventurous than a pro- 
menade of half a mile in the steadiest of tubs—some of these gen- 
tlemen twirled their moustaches approvingly, and vowed that the 
English ‘ mees’ was full of chic, and a person altogether brave 
and charming. 

Assuredly one of the chief pleasures of yachting is coming ashore. 
There is such a jolly Robinson Crusoe kind of feeling in jumping 
ashore on an unknown strand—a charming independence and airy 
irresponsibility. You are on terra firma for the moment, and she feels 
delightfully to the legs; but you don’t belong to her ; you are beings 
of another element, dependent on tides and winds and other mystic 
influences, and are altogether different, if not superior, to ordinary 
mortals. 
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There was a ball at the casino that night as it happened, and 
our voyagers attended it. Olivia danced to her heart’s content, 
whilst Westley, for the most part, looked good-humouredly on, glad 
to see that the girl was enjoying herself, and grateful to those en- 
thusiastic Frenchmen who were so attentive to her. Petworth found 
out a worthy opponent at écarté, and played high, as was his custom; 
but whether he lost or won was impossible to say; for he was, as 
usual, silent on the subject afterwards. 

About midnight—fine and moonlight—they took to their boat 
again, escorted by a retinue of newly-made acquaintances, and were 
soon on board the yacht. Olivia said that she was too excited to 
sleep; she proposed they should all pace the deck in the moonlight. 
Petworth yawned, and said that he was not at all excited, but very 
sleepy, and would turn in. Westley, however, in a philosophic 
frame of mind, neither tired nor excited, had no objection to smoke 
another cigar upon deck. 

‘I think, considering all things,’ said Olivia, when they were 
left to themselves—except for the seaman who was keeping watch, 
leaning over the bows, altogether shadowy and indistinct—‘ I think 
you might have danced oftener with me to-night, Westley.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ said Westley, ‘I was always ready to fill a 
gap if needful ; but my services were not required, and you seemed 
to get on so well with those French fellows.’ 

‘ Doesn’t that show rather a lukewarm state of affairs?’ asked 
Olivia. 

‘Why? because I think more of your enjoyment than my own ?’ 
asked Wilford. 

‘That’s a specious way of putting it,’ said Olivia, contracting 
her eyelids and looking at him doubtfully; ‘ but I doubt its truth. 
If you had really enjoyed dancing with me, you would have contrived 
to gratify your taste. Now ifit had been your cousin Miss Wilford 
in my place ?’ 

‘Well, what about her?’ asked Westley, shrouding his face in 
a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

‘I think you would have hardly left her side all the evening.’ 

‘I think it’s hardly fair to a fellow,’ said Westley, ‘ to rake up 
old-world stories.’ 

‘Not so very old-world, please,’ replied Olivia. ‘ Let me see, 
how many months is it since you were her most devoted admirer ? 
O, if I had known at the time that you spoke to me first !’ 

‘ Well, what would you have done ? sent me about my business ?’ 

‘ Perhaps not quite that—for I had a sort of sneaking kindness 
for you—but I would have put you on probation. I would not have 
been content with mere words, and—well, let us talk about this 
cousin of yours, Westley. She is very handsome, is she not ?’ 

‘Yes, she is handsome.’ 
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‘And clever too, and so good! O,I have been making all 
kinds of inquiries about her. Her name is—let me see, what is 
her name ?’ 

‘ Audrey.’ 

‘Audrey! that’s in Shakespeare; but she was rather a vulgar 
kind of creature.’ 

‘It is short for Etheldreda,’ said Westley coldly ; ‘and she was 
a queen and a saint, you know.’ 

‘ Yes, a saint—that is just what I heard of her—and very queen- 
like! O Westley, what a pity you did not marry her! She would 
have done you so much good. She would have raised you to her 
own level, and made a different man of you.’ 

‘I believe she would,’ muttered Westley sadly to himself. 

‘Yes, she would have done you a great deal of good; and you 
need it, Westley ; whilst I—I shall never do you any good.’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked Westley. ‘Why should not you ?’ 

‘Why not ?—O, I don’t know. For one thing, perhaps, because 
I am pretty well satisfied with you as you are.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Westley warmly, putting his arm round her 
waist. 

‘No need to thank me,’ said Olivia, adroitly disengaging her- 
self, ‘ because I’m afraid more is due to my low moral standard than 
to your merits; but then again we are too much alike—both too 
much of the happy-go-luckyites. Who is to carry the ballast for us? 
Now if you had married Audrey—she has plenty of ballast for both.’ 

Westley pulled hard at his cigar in some little temper. One 
does not expect to be a hero to all the world; but to one’s fiancée 
of eighteen one does expect to appear as something heroic. And 
here was this girl not only weighing him with an unprejudiced 
balance, but putting his early love, too, in the opposite scale. Per- 
haps his soreness on his own behalf increased his indignation at 
Olivia’s harmless cast at Audrey. 

‘I don’t know what you call ballast,’ he said ; ‘but if sweetness, 
modesty, devotion, every womanly virtue, are ballast, those she has; 
and it would be well if other girls carried a little of such ballast in 
their baggage.’ 

‘ That is precisely what I meant,’ said Olivia meekly, ‘ and what 
I feel I am deficient in. I like you all the better, Westley, too, for 
sticking up for the old love; but, thinking so, how did you ever 
make up your mind to be on with the new? There is one comfort, 
however ; it is not too late to repair the mistake.’ 

‘I don’t like the turn this discussion has taken,’ said Westley. 
‘It all amounts to nothing at all—a series of assumptions on your 
part that may have something in them or not, but that are, at all 
events, little to the purpose ; and then, after all this badinage, you 
turn round with something that looks like a threat.’ 
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‘O, no, it is not a threat, only an offer,’ said Olivia coolly. 
‘Your chains seem irksome to you, and I give you a chance of 
throwing them off.’ 

At this moment they were startled by a loud rattling noise on 
the skylight of the little saloon. It was Petworth, who had made 
use of the handle ‘of a broom to signal his dissatisfaction at this 
lengthened vigil. 

‘How can I get to sleep,’ he cried, ‘ when you are pacing, and 
pacing, and chattering over head? Come, turn in, turn in, or I'll 
put you under arrest.’ 

‘ A seasonable interruption,’ said Westley, laughing. ‘ Come, 
Olivia; sleep soundly, dream about me, and meet me with a smiling 
face in the morning.’ 

Olivia nodded her head doubtfully, and swiftly disappeared ; and 
Westley, after taking a few more turns on the deck, threw away the 
stump of his cigar and descended into the cabin. The sleeping ac- 
commodation on board the Sylph was not extensive: four berths 
could be rigged up in the little saloon, and the ladies’ cabin, which 
was nearer amidships, was also capable of holding four. Petworth 
and Wilford occupied two opposite berths in the saloon, and Olivia 
had the whole of the other cabin to herself. The arrangements for 
the gentlemen involved early rising in the morning, in order that 
the cabin might be aired and put right for breakfast. 

When in the yachting line, next, perhaps, to the delights of going 
ashore may be ranked the pleasure of lying in harbour, or anchored 
in some land-locked bay or reach, where one can hear the waters rip- 
pling against the planks, and feel the gentle swaying of the tide ; when 
a chain clanks sometimes, or a block rattles, and the ship’s bell 
sonorously tolls out the hours in its own peculiar incomprehensible 
way, and you have with all a sense of sweet security, and the pleasing 
certainty of getting cream and hot rolls for breakfast,—all this with a 
remembrance of perils overcome, and a knowledge that you need not 
face any more of the sort unless you like. 

Petworth and Wilford slept the sleep of the just, and awoke to 
the pleasure of the crisp morning breeze, and to see the ripples all 
gold and pearls in the rays of the early sun. A boat was going 
ashore with cook, to look after the cream and rolls and other morn- 
ing luxuries. 

‘Come along, Wilford,’ cried Petworth ; ‘we'll go ashore too, 
_ a dip, and a run on the heights to see what the place is 

e.” 

‘I’m with you,’ cried Westley, catching the spark of enthusiasm ; 
and having hastily donned flannel suits they scrambled into the 
boat, and put off for shore. On the way they took their dips from 
the stern of the boat, thus avoiding the irksome routine of the 
long-shore establishment, and they landed refreshed but hungry. 
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‘We shall find a café handy somewhere here,’ said Petworth, 
‘where we can get a cup of coffee, to keep us going till breakfast.’ 

‘It’s a very curious thing,’ said Westley. ‘ You know the sen- 
sation one often has—all this has happened before. Well, this little 
town, the beach and the cliffs, seem as familiar to me as possible, 
as if I had seen them in a dream a very long while ago.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WHAT TIME WILL DO. 


TueERE is a kind of excitement often about sudden misfortune 
like that attending a physical wound, which carries the sufferers over 
the first biting pangs of it, but that is followed by a collapse in 
which all the vital powers fall to their lowest ebb. As long as 
Audrey had the stir and bustle of preparation to engage her mind, 
arrangements to make, business matters to be seen to, she did not 
feel the full stress of her altered circumstances; but when she was 
once fairly settled with her sister in the new quarters, with nothing 
for the moment pressing on her attention, a dull hopeless melan- 
choly fell upon her. Nor were the surroundings of her new position 
of a nature calculated to raise her spirits. Bessemer-gardens are 
respectable enough, but dull to the utmost, and the heavy exhausted 
air of Pimlico supplies no restorative vigour to the frame. Mrs. 
Martin, too, was not of a lively cheerful temperament, and the oc- 
casional visits that she paid her new lodger were of a dispiriting 
character. Her vague mysterious utterances, her attitude of un- 
complaining suffering, were infectious of doubt and disquiet. Then 
the service was irregular, the Martins being often away for the whole 
day, intent on their new arrangements; the management of affairs 
devolved upon the maid-of-all-work Jane, who from charitable mo- 
tives had been retained upon the new establishment. Jane was 
zealous and impulsively hard-working, but her passion was for clean- 
ing-up, and she looked upon meals as so many devices to hinder her 
in her work, and regarded times and seasons with a quite heroic in- 
difference. Then her knowledge of cooking was of the most rudi- 
mentary kind, and everything came up either raw or burnt, and only 
constant in its greasiness. 

Martin himself was anxious for the comfort of the young ladies, 
and promised to reform matters as soon as he could take the manage- 
ment into his own hands. Martin had been busy enough for the 
last few days. There was the sale at Avenue-gardens to occupy him, 
and he had secured many relics of his late master’s household goods. 
Then he had his legacy to look after, and had had many consultations 
with Framlingham on the subject. The lawyer had at last come to 
the final conclusion that Martin would get nothing at all for his 
thousand pounds, for it was payable out of the personal estate, and 
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the personal estate would be all swallowed up in the purchase of 
Wilfordhurst. Martin was almost crazy at the idea of this result, 
that he should lose the reward of his many years’ faithful service 
under a legal quibble. His wife too was equally indignant, especially 
as it was now very clear that the principal person to benefit by their 
loss would be Robert Petworth. 

‘Can nothing be done to stop him, John?’ asked Mrs. Martin 
one evening as they were discussing the matter over an evening 
tumbler of toddy ; ‘can’t we frighten him into letting us have our 
money ?” 

‘Nothing can stop him now, lawyer Framlingham says. As 
long as Westley Wilford can show himself the lawful son of his 
father, nothing can keep him out.’ 

‘O, it hangs on that,’ said Mrs. Martin gravely. ‘ Well, then, 
I think we can give my brother a scare.’ 

‘How can we manage that?’ cried Martin; ‘he’s like iron, is 
that fellow.’ 

‘ Still, we can scare him. Do you remember, John, my telling 
you of the time I spent in France with the little boy—my little son 
I used to call him—and how they took him away all of a sudden, 
and I never saw him again? Well, it’s struck me over and over 
again, suppose that little boy didn’t die after all!’ 

‘Well, he’d be no good to us that I can see of,’ said Martin 
impatiently ; ‘and I don’t see what anybody had to gain by making 
believe over it.’ 

‘ Why, how slow you are, John! There was two little boys—mine, 
as I shall call him, and hers. Mrs. Wilford’s just the same age, 
and both regular little Wilfords. Well, suppose that the other one 
died.’ 

‘Well, he’d have had a handsome funeral, and there’d have 
been an end of him.’ 

‘And would that have been all? would nothing more have come 
of it? Mrs. Wilford was getting on in years, and not likely to have 
any more children. Do you think the Squire could bear the thought 
of his brother Arthur coming into the property? Mind, I don’t say 
they changed the children and so kept him out of it, but they might 
have done; and perhaps that’s why they treated me so liberally, for 
the Squire was not one to part with his money if he could help it.’ 

‘ Then why have you held your tongue about it all these years ?’ 
asked Martin incredulously. 

‘ Because I didn’t see a chance of getting anything by speaking 
out,’ said Mrs. Martin, talking between half-closed teeth. ‘ You're 
not the only person ‘who can look after number one—there now!’ 

‘ Well, there may be something in it after all,’ said Martin ; 
‘but I don’t see how we are to bring it to bear. We can’t go to law 
with a chap like your brother. Why, he’d soon smash us to bits.’ 
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‘No, but we can frighten him into paying us our legacy.’ 


‘ My legacy, if you please, ma’am,’ interposed Martin. : 
‘Our legacy, I say, for it will be owing to me if you get a penny - 
of it. We can go to my brother and say, ‘‘ Dear brother, your man as 
is not the right man at all; he is somebody else’s son, and not Squire al 
Wilford’s, and we can prove it.” Then we show him our proofs. ti 
Well, he is a prudent man; and if we say to him, ‘‘ Now all we want - 
is the thousand pounds that rightfully belong to us; secure us that, d 
and we will keep our lips shut as to everything,’’—well, I think b 
that, even if we haven’t a very clear case, Robert will give in.’ ‘ 
‘You ought to know him better than I do, ma’am,’ said Mar- d 
tin thoughtfully; ‘but my impression is that he is not of a giving o 
nature. But anyhow, how do you propose to get together the 
proofs of the matter? It isn’t enough to have your hipsy-dixy.’ P 
‘In this way, John. We’ll make a little trip to France, and I 
go to the very place where I stayed so long. There was a young ‘ 
doctor there then, who was called in to the English people, I re- ‘ 
member, whilst the carriage was waiting in the courtyard of the inn. 1 
He will be there very likely still; or at all events I can find out where ‘ 


he is gone, if he is still in the land of the living. And then there 
is the bonne who attended to my little boy—TI can find her out too; 
and with one thing and another we will get together enough to 
frighten Master Robert.’ 

‘Do you mean us both to go?’ asked Martin doubtfully; for he 
had not much relish for the proposed excursion. 

‘Tl go by myself, if you like. Perhaps it would be better. 
You would only be in the way. And you can stop at home and get 
things put straight.’ 

Martin agreed that this was decidedly the best plan. He was 
not very sorry at the prospect of losing his wife again for a while; 
not that he was altogether dissatisfied at their reunion, but he found 
matrimony a little oppressive just at first. It was arranged, therefore, 
that night that Mrs. Martin should proceed at once to France for 
the purpose of laying the foundation of the proposed inquiries. 

The little town of Beauville-sur-Mer twenty years ago had con- 
sisted merely of a few fishermen’s huts scattered upon the beach, 
with a handful of houses lying further inland under the shelter of 
the hills. A modest awberge was sufficient for the accommodation 
of the few tourists and artists who were attracted thither by the lovely 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. A little desolate-looking church 
with a dilapidated square tower sufficed for the spiritual wants of 
the neighbourhood, and was served by the curé of a neighbouring 
commune, the town itself not being rich or important enough to 
require a priest of its own. The quaint timber houses that over- 
hung the little stream that here found its way into the sea; the 
narrow street of shops and stalls, charmingly cool in summer, al- 
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though redolent of evil smells, but like an ice-bath in the winter, when 
the north-east wind came howling into its throat; the little dusty 
market-place, where the blue-bloused peasants and white-capped 
dames chattered and chaffered one day in the week, and which was 
abandoned all the rest of the time to sun and dogs and flies; the 
tiny fish-market, where they sold salted dogfish, red-herrings, and 
escallops; the mairie, a windy, wasted-looking building, a place 
of echoing doors and lost footsteps,—all these features of the place 
bore such a time-honoured changeless appearance that one could look 
complacently either way, and say, Here is a place that has known no 
change for a century at least, and likely will endure another century 
unaltered. 

Certainly Mrs. Martin had not kept herself informed of the 
changes that time had effected in Beauville, except that a railway 
had been made there; but she pictured it to herself as existing just 
as she had last seen it. And now, as she reached it by night in an 
omnibus from the station, she was astonished to see the rows of gas- 
lamps, the lights twinkling from the heights above, the bustle and 
animation in the streets. 

‘At which hotel would madame choose to be set down?’ she was 
asked by the conductor of the omnibus. ‘The Hotel de Paris, the 
Hotel de Bellevue, the Aigle d’Or’—enumerating a whole string of 
hotels’ names. 

‘Is there still existing,’ asked Mrs. Martin diffidently, ‘ the 
Auberge de Mercier ?” 

‘Ma foi! yes,’ said the man, with a shrug ; ‘ but it’s a place for 
carters and peasants.’ 

After this Mrs. Martin could not summon up moral courage 
enough to be driven to the auberge. She chose the most unpretend- 
ing-looking of the hotels at which the omnibus stopped, and as it 
was early in the season she was received with empressement. The 
experience of her earlier years had given her a sufficent stock of fluent 
if not classic French, and she chattered away gaily at the table- 
@héte, where she attracted a little attention, being, according to an 
old gentleman with a white moustache, who was decorated with a 
red ribbon, the first of the English ladies to arrive at Beauville 
this season. 

‘But no,’ objected a young gentleman opposite; ‘we have 
already here a young and beautiful English mees, who has come 
like Venus from the bosom of the sea.’ 

But the old gentleman had not seen the young lady, and refused 
to believe in her. The young man was an objectionable Republican 
farceur probably, the decorated graybeard being himself an ardent 
Imperialist. The discussion waxed warm, and Mrs. Martin found 
herself, for the moment, the banner of a party in the State. The 
young man retired at last from the field—he was only a commis 
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voyageur it seemed, who was obliged to look after his samples; 
and the venerable Imperialist, pleased with his victory, began 
politely to entertain madame with his conversation. Had she ever 
visited Beauville before? ‘Twenty years ago! ah, how much the 
place must appear changed!’ For himself, he remembered the town 
fifty years ago; but it was now only ten years that he had come to 
reside here once more. 

‘Ah, then,’ suggested Mrs. Martin, ‘as monsieur was a 
resident here, he probably was acquainted with many of the in- 
habitants.’ 

But he said, ‘ No;’ the population had changed so greatly since 
his youth, he was almost a stranger here. 

‘But you can tell me, perhaps, if the doctor Leroux is still 
here.’ 

‘Ah, he was here within my time; but he is now employed by 
the Administration, as inspector of hospitals in Algeria.’ 

‘And Lemercier, the keeper of the auberge, who was so popu- 
lar among the visitors ?’ 

‘ Ah, he is dead these five years. It broke his heart when they 
built the grand hotel between him and the sea, and put in a manager 
from Paris; he never got over that.’ 

A shade of disappointment crossed Mrs. Martin’s face, for she 
had relied upon the memories of these two to aid her in her scheme. 
What would Martin say to her if she returned just as she went, after 
incurring all this expense? As for the bonne, to find her out, under 
the altered circumstances of the place, was like looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay. 

The Imperialist lit his cigar, took his coffee, and went off to 
the establishment to play his nightly game of piquet. Mrs. Martin 
had no intention of partaking in the evening’s festivities. There was 
a ball going on to-night, but she had no costume in her baggage 
sufficiently smart for the occasion; and if she would not amuse 
herself she must go to bed; it was impossible to remain in the cold 
deserted salle, where the servants were already preparing the table 
for the morrow’s breakfasts; and as for sitting up in her own bed- 
room, reading or working, that was what she had never done yet, 
thank God, and didn’t intend to begin. Still, as she disrobed her- 
self, preparatory to climbing up into the high-piled, chilly-looking 
bed, she cast a retrospect of regret at the home she had just left. 
How pleasant to warm oneself, last thing before going to bed, by 
the cheerful kitchen fire! Bodley-terrace, indeed, was tesselated 
with blackbeetles after nightfall, but in the new house these mid- 
night ravagers had not yet effected a lodgment. How fragrant the 
incense from the punch that John was such an adept at mixing! 
Yes, after all, Mrs. Martin was compelled to acknowledge that 
although a high position was gratifying to the feelings as long as it 
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lasted, yet that at her time of life—not that she was old, but still 
she was getting over the flighty feelings of her girlhood—solid 
comfort was the most desirable. 

In consequence of going so early to bed, Mrs. Martin found 
herself wide awake at an equally unseasonable hour, and she had 
not the happy facility of youth in getting to sleep again: all the 
troubles and trickeries of her life came back upon her to worry her 
with an indefinable prickly torment. Gladly she saw the first gray 
light of dawn shining in at her window. A diligence presently came 
rumbling by, with great cracking of whip and ringing of bells, and 
the sound of it seemed to drive away all further thought of sleep. 
She rose and dressed herself, and determined to reconnoitre the 
place now in early morning, before any one was about. 

And first she determined to make her way to the little farm- 
house on the hill, where she had lived with her young charge. It was 
likely that would have been spared in the improvements since made. 
People must have milk, eggs, butter, and so on; and you can’t 
have cows from Paris, or fowls from the Boulevard des Capucines. 
So the farm endures and thrives, whilst other industries pale away 
or go off in a too-brilliant combustion, under the stimulating influence 
of a new and overpowering civilisation. 

There had been changes at the farm also: the old wooden barns 
with thatched roofs had been pulled down, and replaced with sub- 
stantial brick erections ; but the dwelling-house was still unaltered, 
with its black-and-white chequer-work, its overhanging eaves, and 
general aspect of antiquity. Placed upon a rising knoll of ground, 
the site commanded an extensive and charming view of a vast ex- 
panse of sea and sky and varied coast, now rugged and threatening, 
with its fringe of savage-looking rocks, now sloping peaceably inland 
in broad terraces of firm white sands; but the house turned its back 
upon the prospect, preferring its home view of its own formal square, 
enclosed by barns and hedged round by wiry poplars. 

It was not to the house itself, however, that Mrs. Martin held 
her way, but to a desolate-looking pavilion of brick with red-tiled 
roof, stained, weathered, and lichen-covered. This had once been 
an appurtenance of the old seigneurial chateau of Beauville, the 
park of which had stretched thus far. There was nothing left of 
the chateau now but this pavilion: its terraces were to be seen, 
scored far and near on the verdant turf; and here and there a 
clump of trees in some distant glade retained a memory of the 
wide-spreading park, the sacred demesne of the lords of Beauville. 
But all else was gone—the very memory of their names among the 
people of the country. So thorough had been the victory of the 
peasant over the lord, that its very completeness had caused it to be 
almost forgotten. 

This pavilion it was that had been the residence of Mrs. Martin 
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during her stay at Beauville. It comprised a small salon overlook- 
ing the sea, a little kitchen, and a room that served as sleeping 
apartment. The place was still in substantial repair, and a board 
fixed against one of the sides announced that this apartment was to 
be let, furnished ; application to be made at the house of the farm 
opposite. 

Having completely surveyed the outside of the little house, Mrs. 
Martin retraced her steps to the farmhouse, and requested that she 
might have the key, to look over the place; she would not derange 
madame, who was busy making butter ; she did not require a guide ; 
she would bring back the key when she had seen the interior of the 
pavilion. 

‘It is just the same,’ said Mrs. Martin to herself, as she let 
herself in and stood in the little vestibule paved with encaustic tiles; 
‘just the same smell about the place too.’ She pushed open the 
door and passed into the little salon, scantily furnished as to 
chairs and tables, but adorned with a mantelshelf in faded velvet, 
on which stood an elaborate ormolu clock. 

Mrs. Martin threw open the windows, for the atmosphere of the 
room was rather stuffy; and being tired with her early walk, she 
drew an arm-chair to the window, and sat down, looking out on the 
land and sea with languid interest. ‘The flood was just making, 
and the ripples were coming in fast, with a soft murmur, dimpling 
the placid bay, and causing a gentle stir and movement everywhere. 
The yacht that lay anchored down below just felt the influence of 
the tide and began to swing lazily round; the bright sun, the 
sparkling sea, the mild westerly breeze that softly kissed the cheek, 
all gave an impression of a cheerful joyous tranquillity ; only to the 
northwards a haze hung over the sea, and a dark cloud-bank threw 
out the brightness of the intermediate scene. 

Soothed by the soft lapping of the waters and the restful influ- 
ence of the morning, Mrs. Martin fell into a kind of doze, and 
dreamt vividly, or rather seemed to have blotted out the last two 
decades, and fancied herself once more a permanent inmate of the 
little pavilion ; her infant charge was engaged in some mischievous 
occupation—perhaps too near the cliff, or further afield than was 
prudent. ‘Don’t do it, bébé,’ she cried in her sleep; ‘come here 
directly, bébé.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ said some one, speaking almost close in her ear, 
awakening her with a violent start ; ‘that is the voice—I remember 
it now perfectly, and this is the identical cottage. Now perhaps 
you will say I am in a waking dream.’ 

Mrs. Martin pushed her chair violently back, for close to the 
open window, looking in, were two gentlemen—one her brother, 
Robert Petworth, the other Westley Wilford. 
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OUTSIDE THE “RING OF BELLS.” 





